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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
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THE Life of Father Faber will be attractive to more 
than one class of readers. Those acquainted with him- 
self or his writings will naturally be glad to follow his 
history, and to trace the growth of those powers with 
which they have been familiar. But his life will 
probably have an interest far beyond the circle of 
those who have thus known him. The change of 
religious thought in England, arising from the Oxford 
lllovement of 1833, is the object of increasing attention 
in every part of the country; and all who wish to study 
its early progress will find much information in the life 
of one who was intinlately connected with it. 
Father Faber's life was divided into two parts, widely 
distinct in character, by his conversion to the Catholic 
Faith. For thirty-one years he belonged to the Church 
of England, and although in the course of that time his 
opinions underwent considerable change, he did not 
withdra,," froIn active work in her service until the 
moment when his connection with her was severed. 
1\foreover, Oxford was his borne for many years, and 
the object of his most affectionatP reverence j and nlost 
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of his friends 'v ere melnbers of the Tractarian party, of 
which he becaule one of the most zealous adherents. 
These ties ,vere broken at once by his conversion. 
It made hÜn a stranger to the University ,vhich he 
regarded as a lnother, and to those whose confidence 
and love ,vere among his chief enj oyments. Only a 
few of his immediate friends took the same step as 
himself, and even from these he was separated by 
circumstances in after times. With the exception of 
the first three years, the second period of his life was 
principally spent in the foundation and governlnent of 
the London Oratory. There he found his true voca- 
tion; it was a work after his own heart, and his 
labours in it were abundantly blessed. It was to hinl, 
as he once wrote, "the happiest place out of heaven," 
and its members were united to him by the deepest 
affection, no less than by their common rule, and by 
the difficulties which they had passed through under 
his guidance. 
It was the habit of Father Faber to communicate to 
his friends with the utmost freedom the phases of opinion 
through which he passed. Each of these was taken up 
ill its turn with so much ardouI', and announced with 
such clearness of expression and beauty of illustration, 
that every transition was clearly marked. In his letters 
he had no thought of reticence or hesitation, but facts 
were related and theories discussed with a freshness 
and vigour which "Tere among the greatest of his 
personal charnls. Much of this correspondence has 
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fortunately been preserved, and has been placed at my 
disposal by his friends. To all who have shown this 
kindness I take the opportunity of expressing my 
sincere thanks. I am also indebted to his brother, 
the Rev. F. Â. Faber, for much important information, 
and I have made considerable use of memoranda re- 
lating to the years 1843 to 1847, collected by the 
late Father Antony Hutchison. 
'Vïthout this valuable assistance, I should have 
hesitated to undertake the compilation of Father 
Faber's biography, because it is only to the later 
portion of his ]ife that my own recollections belong. I 
was introduced to him at Maryvale on the 9th of 
.A.ugust 1848, and from the 25th of January 1849, 
until his death in 1863, I was under obedience to him 
ill the Congregation of the Oratory. 
It will be seen that I have contented myself with 
a simple record of the events of his life, given as far 
as possible in his own words. :1\1y object has been 
history, not panegyric: indeed, had it been compatible 
with my past relations toward him to put lüyself in 
the position of an impartial critic of his character and 
work, it would have been distasteful to me to sit in 
judgment, even for praise, upon one to whom I owe so 
much, and for whose meillory I have so deep and 
affectionate a veneration. 


J. E. BO\VDEN. 


THE ORATORY, LO
DON, 
St. Phüip'8 ]Jay, 1869. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


I8 I 4. 


FREDERICK \VILLIAM FABER was the seventh child of 
the late Tholnas Henry Faber, Esq., whose family was 
one of those who took refuge in England on the revo- 
cation of the edict of Xantes by Louis XIV., and 
preserved with pride the evidences of their Huguenot 
origin. He was born on the 28th of June 18 14, at 
the Vicarage of Calverley, in the 'Vest Riding of 
Yorkshire, of which place his grandfather, the Rev. 
Thomas Faber, was the incumbent, and baptized on 
the 12th August, in the parish church of St. vVilfrid. 
In the following December, his father was appointed 
secretary to Dr. Barrington, Bishop of Durham, and 
removed immediately with his family to Bishop Auck- 
land, where he remaineù until his death in 1833. 
From his earliest years Frederick Faber gave pro- 
mise of remarkable power of mind: and his talents 
were carefully fostered and developed by his parents, 
both of whom were persons of considerable ability. 
Owing to the death of the three children who \vere 
his immediate seniors, he was separated by an inter- 
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val Gf 80D1e years frOD1 his brothers, and as they were 
absent at school and college during the greater part 
of his childhood, his position in the family was that 
of an elder, rather than a younger child. The same 
circumstance was doubtless the cause of the special 
affection which his D10ther bore him, and on which 
in later years it was his pleasure to dilate. 
It \vas not long before the power and peculiarity of 
his character began to manifest itself. .Ardent and im- 
pulsive, he entered upon everything, whether work or 
play, with eagerness and determination; and whatever 
he took up was invested in his eyes with an importance 
\vhich led him to speak of it in somewhat exaggerated 
language. The exercise of his powers was naturally 
followed by the consciousness of possessing them, an. l 
by a great reliance upon himself. It was part of the 
candour and openness of his disposition not to conceal 
by a false humility the remarkable gifts \vhich he had 
received; and those friends \vho watched with plea- 
sure their ripening gro\vth \vere not slow to predict 
a successful career for the eager and earnest boy. 
The Rev. F. A. Faber, in his" Brief Sket(1h " of his 
brother's early life, relates the following anecdote 
(p. 10):- 


"I renlenlber, when he was still quite a child, a friend desir- 
ing to hear hiIn read, and putting a passage into his halld which 
contained some hard words. The boy Inade no attempt to spell 
thenl, neither did he avoid thenl in any way, but charged the 
difficulty with the resolution of a fox-hunter, making, as may be 
supposed, strange work with the sesquipedalian words in ques- 
tion. His auditor closed the búok, laughing heartily, and told 
him he was the most intrepid re

del' he had ever listened to." 
One of the principal ingredients in his character 
was its poetical element, the development of \vhich 
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'was materially assisted by the beautiful scenes in 
\\"hich his infancy and childhood were passed. The 
episcopal domain of Bishop .A.uckland, intersected by 
the Gaunless, the brook celebrated by Sir vr alter Scott 
in Harold the Dauntless, abounds in exquisite pic- 
tures; as do the neighbouring rivers 'Vear and Tees, 
which descend from the ,,"ild mountainous country on 
the confines of Cumberland and 'Vestmoreland. In 
another direction, the ancient city of Durham, wherein 
at that time the Bishop held his court as .Count Pala- 
tine with many of the insignia of royalty, was well 
calculated, with its feudal castle and grand cathedral, 
to supply images of external splendour. 
After a short course of instruction at the Grammar 
School of Bishop Auckland, under the care of the Rev. 
Robert Thompson, Frederick Faber was removed to the 
house of the Rev. John Gibson, at Kirkby Stephen, in 
"Vestmoreland. This was his first introduction to the 
Lake scenery, and the impression \vhich its beauties 
made upon him was never effaced. I t ,vas his chief 
delight to \vander, for the most part alone, among
t 
the hills and lakes, his ran1 bles sometimes extending 
over two or three days. He describes himself in "the 
golden hours of schoolboy holiùay," as 
" Thoughtful even then because of the excess 
Of boyhood's rich aboundinri happiness; 
And sad whene'er St. Stephen's curfew hell 
'Varneù IHe to leave the spots I loved so well. 
" Each hazel cop:se, each greenly tangled bower, 
Is sacred to some well-remembered hour; 
Some quiet hour when nature did her part, 
And worked her spell upon my childish heart." * 
· On Revisiting the River Eden. No. VII!., edition of 18 57. 
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In the preface to the second edition of Sir Lancelot, 
published in 1857, he wrote:- 
"Various circum
tances led me to fix the supposed action of 
my poem in the reign of Henry the Third. l\Iy perfect acquaint- 
ance with the Westmoreland nlountains, the scene of my first 
and very free school-days, and nlY familiarity witb their change- 
ful features, their biographies of light and shade, by night as well 
as by day, through all tIle four seasons, naturally decided me as 
to the locality of my poem. 


"The sanle choice aho permitted me to restore the physical 
features of the country to the state in which my boyhood per- 
sisted in representing them to me, during the many solitary 
afternoons and long summer holidays Fpent among the l'uiueJ 
halls and castles and moated houses, which are so frequent on 
the eastern side of those mountain
, the abbeys shrinking rather 
to the west. The forests were replanted: the chases were filled 
again with deer, the ancestors of the red deer of the Duke of 
Norfolk, which still drank at the brink of UlIswater by Lyulph's 
tower; the heronries slanted again over the edges of the Jakes; 
the unper
ecuted eagles woke the echoes of Helvellyn; spear- 
tops glanced in tbe snn on the steep paths that lay like pale 
green threads across the mountains; the castles rang with anus; 
the bright ivy had not mantled the ruddy sand:,:tone beacous 
which warned men of the Scotch; the aLbeys and chantries were 
haunted by church-music, while the lesser cells in the secludecl 
pastoral vales heard once more the Idghtly aspirations of wakeful 
prayer, al)d Cistercian shepherds could scarcely be distinguished, 
in their white habits, from the sheep they tended, as they nlOved 
across the fell:-:, high up above their lnoorland granges. As the 
warder on the battlements, or rather as the alchemist frOlll his 
turret, saw that land of hills and woods and waters beneath: he 
starlight long ago, so did I see it always in tho
e ardent year;;;. 
FrOIn earliest times it was to me the land of knightly daYf:, and 
the spell has never been broken. When it became the dwdl- 
ing-place of manhood and the scene of earnest labour, the light 
upon it only grew more golden; and now, a year-lon
 prisoner in 
the great capital, that region seems to me a home whence I have 
1)een exiled, but which, only to think of, is tranquillity and joy." 
The following extract from a sermon preached by 
him at Ambleside, on the 17th of September 1837, 
refers to this period of his life:- 
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" Let any one who has reached the threshohl of manhood look 
back thoughtfully along the course of his boyhood, and let him 
trace in little things the faint path of the Holy Ghost. The place 
where he was at schoo], the servants of God who lllinistered to his 
soul while there, tbe friends he had, the connections he formed, 
his petty cares, his little happinesses-how often has there been 
something in all these which tbe Spirit hath brought about to 
aid in building up a n1allly Christian character. Nay, even the 
local circumstances of the place, the scenery, and so forth, have 
been to him pregnant with religious blessing. He is astonished, 
in a multitude of cases, to find how he has been kept out of 
harm's way when he knew nothing of it. And then, as memories 
of all these things flow in upon him, he is fain to sit down and 
cry out, 'Not unto us, 0 Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name 
be the glory;' for it is all of free and unbought n1ercy, all 
the unwearied outpouring of the so great love wherewith He 
loved us." . 


On leaving I(irkby Stephen, in 1825, FI'ederick 
Faber passed a short time at Shrewsbury School, and 
then proceeded to Harrow, where he remained until 
he went up to Oxford. During the greater part of 
his stay the school was governed by Dr. Longley, 
afterwards Arch bishop of Canterbury, to whose \vise 
and paternal direction he al \vays professed himself 
to have been much indebted. After this Frederick 
Faber consulted the Rev. Mr. Cunningham, vicar of 
Harro\v, on his religious doubts, and imbibed from 
his teaching and prayers much of the Evangelicalism 
which was apparent in the first terms of his residence 
at Oxford. It will be seen in the sequel that he 
received much kindness at Dr. Longley's hands in 
after years. 
The Rev. F. A. Faber "Tites (" Brief Sketch," p. 
I -t):- . 
" Kirkby Stephen was always to him a place dear to memory; 
but I cannot recall much of his schoolbo\r life there. One ad ven- 
ture of his. however, I think in all pr
bability occurred at this 
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school. He was caught by a fanner and his wife while trespass- 
ing on their premises with some of his youthful conHades. The 
farnler seemed disposed to proceed to extremities, when Frederick 
undertook the defence of the party, and the good-wife soon inter- 
posed in their behalf, saying to her husband, in the dialect of 
the country, 'Y e mun let them gan, maister, the young gentle- 
man has sic a pratty tongue.' This facuity certainly never 
dimÜlished in after times." 
'Vhilst at Harrow Frederick Faber gave much of his 
time to the perusal of English literature, probably to 
the detriment of his classical studies. This passion 
prevented him from taking an enthusiastic part in the 
ordinary recreations of the school, in whieh he did not 
distinguish himself; he was, however, a good rider, and 
an excellent swimmer. One day, while spending his 
holidays with the late Sir Benjamin Brodie, he said he 
had been calculating how much time he could save 
in his life by signing his name Frederic without the 
letter k. "I can tell you how much," answered Sir 
Benjamin; cc precisely the time you have lost in making 
the calculation." 
His mother died in I 829, and four years later he 
lost his father. From that time the place of his 
parents was supplied to him by his eldest brother, the 
late 'r. H. Faber, Esq., of Stockton-on- Tees. 
Frederick Faber was matriculated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, in Act Term, 1832, and in the following winter 
was a candidate for a scholarship there. .Although he 
was unsuccessful, his examination was so satisfactory 
that he was offered rooms at once, and thus enabled to 
come into residence, in the Lent Term of 1833. "Our 
first recollection of F. Faber," writes one of his contem- 
poraries, in an obituary notice, "is of a graceful and 
intelligent boy just launched into a great public school; 
and next, as a young man ,vho had lately won for himself 
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a high place in honours at Oxford. No one could have 
known him in those days without being attracted by a 
grnce of person and mind rarely to be nlet with." -3
 
His prepossessing appearance and remarkable talent, 
together with conversational gifts of a yery high order, 
made him a general favourite, and he soon laid the foun- 
dation of several lasting friendships. The names of 
many of his friends are to be found in the volumes of 
poems \vhich he afterwards published; among them 
were the Rev. J. B. :\Iorris, Sir Roundell Palmer, l\Ir. 
Beresford Hope, Lord John Manners, l\Ir. Smythe, 
afterwards Lord Strangford, Dean Stanley, and Bis
op 
Claughton, of Rochester. Some of these were Cam- 
bridge men, whom he often visited there, al\vays keep- 
ing up a special affection for that University. As yet, 
however, his commanding powers were not fully recog- 
nised; and as he expressed wi th his custolnary freedom 
of speech the criticisms which his keen sense of the 
ludicrous, as well as his natural abilities, suggested to 
him, he drew down upon himself the remonstrance of 

 friend, to whom he replied as follo\vs :- 
" August 25th, 1834- 
"The character of being arrogant I shall most probably never 
lose, for no efforts can efface a bad name; I cannot, however, say 
that thjs prospect gives me the slightest uneasiness. If by the 
help of Goù's grace I can so far change my disposition as to dis- 
prove it to n1yself and to those friends whose opinions I value 
and respect, I shall be most completely satisfied, and I shall make 
daily endeavours to effect so im pm tant and happy a transm utation." 
'Vith regard to his occupations at Oxford. the friend 
to \vhom the letter just quoted was addressed, who 
kne\v him intimately during the whole of his under- 
graduate career, and whonl he regarded with undin1Ì- 
nished affection to the last, can attest to the innocence 
* Dublin Review, January 186 4. 
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and joyousness of his life, and to the determination 
with which, in spite of severe and often excruciating 
headache, he formed those habits of study which, 
though little observed perhaps by others, were never- 
theless the foundation of his future learning. A simi.. 
lar testimony is given to his blameless manners; he 
resisted from first to last the temptations to \vhich 
nlany succunlb, and by the grace of God "Tas able to 
preserve unstained the purity of his life. 
Frederick :Faber had not been long at Oxford before 
he began to find new themes for his verse in its build- 
ings and neigh bourhood. A t one time he would note 
in the language of poetry the changes of season and 
weather in the surrounding country with a fidelity 
whieh showed him to be a close observer, and at 
another would draw his inspiration from some one of 
the many associations connected with the venerable 
city itself. In the first year of his undergraduate life 
he wrote one of his most popular pieces, the Cherwell 
'Vater-lily, which was published in 1840. 
His heart, however, was still in the beautiful district 
where he had passed his early years. In' his farewell 
copy of verses at Harrow, he said: 
" Nature hath been nlY lllother: all her moods 
On the grey mountain or the sullen floods 
Have charmed my soul." 
"Here in Uxford," he wrote in I 83 5, " I literally 
live among the mountain scenes of my schoolboy days, 
and breathe the liberal air, and feel the mountain 
influences.' In later years: his residence at Amble 4 
side, and his enthusiastic admiration of l\Ir. W ords- 
worth" confirmed the old impressions, and contributed 
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to stamp on most of the productions of his muse the 
Iüarks of the land of her birth. 
"\Vhen he callIe into residence at Oxford, his reli- 
gious ideas had already assumed a very definite shape, 
for the spiritual training of his parents had indoc- 
trinated him with the Calvinistic views which were 
traditional in his family, and these had been further 
strengthened by what had passed at Harrow. There 
,vas much in them to attract him: his ardent nature 
was pleased with the warmth of expression which they 
encouraged, whilst the personal intercourse between 
God and the soul which their theory of faith promo
ed: 
was well suited to one of his affectionate temperament. 
How deeply the truths of religion possessed his mind 
appears from his hymn, " The God of my Childhood," · 
which expresses aeon tinual sense of the Presence and 
Providence of God. I t refers to the teaching of his 
mother, the sweet and wondrous things on which he 
loved to d well, and gives evidence of her love of him 
in the verse: 


" They bade me call Thee Father, Lord ! 
Sweet was the freedom deemed; 
And yet more like a mother's ways 
Thy quiet mercies seemed." 


lIe brought with him to the University a keen in- 
terest in the theological questions which were at that 
time coming forward into notice, and he entered 
warmly into such political measures as affected the 
position of the Church of England. Although very 
eager in his partisanship, the truthfulness of his char- 


* No. II, edition of 1862. 
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acter led him to discover the weak points of his own 
case, and his friends were often surprised at the clear- 
ness with which he anticipated the renlote consequences 
of the principles which ije had adopted. From the 
time of his arrival at Oxford, he attended the parochial 
services at St. Mary's, and soon became an enthusiastic 
admirer, "an acolyth," as he termed it, of the Rev. 
John Henry Newman, then vicar of that church. 
He ,vas not, however, personally acquainted with Mr. 
Newman until three or four years later. 
He threw himself eagerly into the great movement 
begun in 1833 for the revival of Church principles. 
the chief exposition of which was the series of Tracts 
for the Tin1es. His correspondence about this tin1e 
testifies to the interest which he took in the doctrinal 
questions thus brought forward; in one letter, dated 
Jan. I, 1834, he wrote: 


"Transubstantiation has been bothering me: not that 1 
lean to it; but I have seen no refutation of it. How can it 
be absurd and contradictory to the evidence of our senses, 
when they cannot by any means take cognizance of the un- 
known being, substance, which alone is held up as the sub- 
ject of this con version 1 Answer that." 


In another letter of the same year he said- 


" Ignatius I find to be quite as strong as the most High 
Church could wish: 'FoHow after your bishop, presbyters, 
and deacons; for without these there is no Church.' And 
again: '8
 ÀáBga. Èr;;u!XÓ'7rW '1"1 t7I'olil À(l'1'geúEI 'l"fj; ò,aßóÀCf.' It 
becomes a very serious question now as to the obedience 
demanded from us to his epistles, confessedly corrupt, and 
about t.he text of which fresh disputes are daily arising." 
There remained, ho'wever, in Frederick Faber's mind 
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many traces of the feelings by which he had been for- 
merly influenced, and towards the end of his second 
year at Oxford his views underwent a change. Fore- 
seeing the lengths to which in consistency the Tracta- 
rian party would be obliged to go, and being unwilling 
to commit himself to such developments, he was dis- 
posed to withdraw from their teaching, and to fall back 
upon the Evangelical tenets which he had forsaken for 
them. The history of this reaction is given in the 
foHowing letters. 


LETTER I.-To JOHX BRANDE 
IORRIS, ESQ. . 


STOCKTOX-ON- TEES, ThU'J.sday cvening, 
Septembel. 11th, Ã. S. 1834. 
l\Iy DEAR J-,-I begin another letter to you, because 
I am now never happy unless I am thinking, talking, and 
writing respecting things eternal. One, therefore, of my 
greatest pleasures consists in writing to you. If the faith 
of the good King David-the most cheerful of saints and 
most melodious of poets-felt renovated and refreshed by 
going up to the house of God with his familiar friend, how 
much more should the degenerate Christians of these luke- 
warm days rejoice in it 1 No man is more eager after 
congeniaJ society than a religious man. His heart is 
teeming with a thousand high themes; and utterance 
brings the same kind of relief to him that tears do to the 
stupefied heart-bursting mourner. 'Vhen, after writing 
to you and one or two other relations and friends, I turn 
to pen a letter to my literary intellectual friends, you can- 
not conceive how weak and uninteresting the topics of dis- 
cussion become. It is like one of Tom 
Ioore's melodies 
after an Handelian chorus, at once ludicrous and disgusting 
from its inferiority. How pleasant three men, entering 
into the church, and coinciding in serious views, might 
make a college life r 
Religious biography, which has ever been my favourite 
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study, has this vacation occupied almost all my extra- 
c1a
sical hours: and it would be no difficult matter for me 
to compile a very respectable code of Christian experience 
from my late reading. However, I will reserve all dis- 
cussions on character till we meet. 'Vhat I am going now 
to say is this, that it somewhat disheartens me to see the 
maturity of faith and the spiritual perfection, to which 
many good men arrive so early. They seem to be made 
Christians all at once. Their conversion appears to have 
been almost miraculous; and the process as palpable as the 
scales falling from the blind man's eyes. I t is true that I 
have often had hours of ecstatic, enthusiastic devotion, but 
the fever has soon subsided, and my feelings have flowed on 
calmly and soberly in their accustomed channels. Yet I 
have had none of those miraculous heart-awakenings-none 
of those visible interferences of the Spirit to pluck me as a 
brand from the burning. Ho'wever, I suppose the power of 
religion acts in ten thousand different ways, and by ten 
thousand various instruments, according to the constitution 
and temperament of those over whom its agency is to be 
exercised. Nevertheless, I must likewise confess that 
when I look for the fruits of my faith I cannot find any. 
As old Hooker says: "The little fruit which we have in 
holiness, it is, God knoweth, corrupt and unsound; we put 
no confidence at all in it, we challenge nothing in the world 
for it, we dare not call God to reckoning as if we had Him in 
our debt-books; our continual suit to Him is and must be, to 
bear with our infirmities and pardon our offences." . . . . . 
Cunningham brings a charge against Oxford, which I fear 
we must both acknowledge to be in the general true. He 
says: "I am less acquainted with the interior of Oxford- 
but Cambridge abounds with men whose 1U'dent desire it is 
to glorify the 
Iaster who has loved tLem, and given Him- 
self for them. The great evil \vhich I seemed to perceive 
at Oxford was the substitution of a sort of zeal for the ex- 
terior of religion for the inward spirit of faith and love. 
How easy it is to mistake the loye of our party for the love 
of our God-to put the Church of England in the place of 
the Church of Christ-and to care infinitely more for the 
outworks than the d')ctrines she so zealously inculcates." 
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Now, J--, I "vill fairly plead guilty, as an Oxonian, to 
this charge. There is a great deal of this in our dear Uni- 
versity. Not that it is wrong; these things ought we to 
do, but not to leave the other undone. I love the Church 
of England most fervently and affectionately, and with a 
love which grows warmer and warmer as I become more in- 
timately acquainted with her doctrines and her ordinances. 
But I will confess that I suspect and mistrust that sort of 
religion in which apostolicity, establz"shment, episcopacy, x. '1". À. 
are terms in more frequent usage than depravity, atone- 
ment, Justification, &c.: in which the Church is defined to 
be a body corporate as opposed to Dissent; and not a 
mystical union and incorporation of its members with Chri
t 
and with each other, as opposed to the carnal world. How- 
ever, more of this anon. 1 should like to hear your opinion 
on the subject. I think that we best serve our venerable 
Church, not by always lauding her ordinances, but by 
practising in their primitive purity, her truly Scriptural 
doctrines. This is a most neglected tndsm. . . . . . 


LETTER 11.- To the Sa'Jne. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, September 28, 
Sunday, A. S. 1834. 

iy DEAR J-,-I write to you on Sunday because I 
cannot bear to remain even one day without unburthening 
my mind to you. It distresses me extremely that I should 
have fallen under your condemnation so seriously as I 
appear to have done. And the purport of this letter is to 
free myself from some of the most grievous imputations 
contained in your letter. 1 know the French proverb- 
"Celui s'accuse, qui trop s'excuse "-but 1 must confess I 
do think myself somewhat unintentionally wronged. . . . . 
When I first felt a Calvinistic bias growing upon me, 
stronger and stronger every day, it was the subject of most 
earnest prayer to God that He would guide me into all 
truth. I had been accustomed to have the most unreserved 
communication with my Oxford friends on all matters of 
religious opinion, and I shrunk from anything like conceal- 
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ment. I ,vas perfectly aware of your extreme dislike to 
Calvinists, and as I knew JOu were a far better BiblicaJist 
than men of your standing usually are, and an infinitely 
better one than myself, I felt unwilling to provoke a paper 
discussion, feeling confident that neither party could clearly 
convey their impressions save viva voce: and it is on this 
account that I still decline paper controversy on this sub- 
ject; not doubting that all things will be made clear when 
,ve meet. The present letter then will not touch the most 
remotely upon Arminian or Calvinistic or l\Iiddle Party 
opinions. It will only, I trust, place my conduct before 
you in a somewhat more pardonable light than that in 
which you now view it. Unwil1ing, as I said before, to 
have any concealment on his head, I could not help reflect- 
ing that if I entertained this bias in silence, and did not 
mention it till we met at Oxford, and yet kept writing 
letters to you on religious topics, there would be an unplea- 
sant appearance of hypocrisy, or to say the least, of want of 
confidence and unfriendly reserve on my part. "\Vith this 
impression I wrote to H-, and desired him to communi- 
cate to you-,vhat 
 That I had become a Calvinist 1 
That I entertained Calvinistic opinions 1 No-that I had 
got a bias towards sorne of their opinions. I went on to 
say that I considered the controversy one ,vhich demanded 
long and careful study: that I should not make up my 
nlÏnd on the subject for three or four years to come. r 
mentioned that I had with prayer read the New Testament 
through twice 'without notes, and that hence had sprung 
my bias. Now here, my dear l\forris, is the grand mis- 
understanding: you recollect the irrational precipitation 
with which I rush to a conclusion in political and literary 
matters, and you recollect also t.he pertinacious obstinacy 
with which I adhere to a conclusion once formed, and it was 
natural that you should imagine I had been doing the same 
in matters of religion. N ow I took care to guard most 
earnestly against this idea in my letter to H -. I said 
there, as I repeat here, that I met with several passages, 
and the whole tenor of several epistles, which I should have 
said dec'idedly favoured the Calvinistic tenets: but I recol- 
lected the great authorities against them; I bore in mind 
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my own ignorance and incapability to decide, so I did 
violence to my iudgment,. I refused to give an intellectual 
assent, because that intellect was too immature to form a 
correct opinion of the controversy. I appealed to Com- 
mentators: for the most part they were in favour of the 
Calvinistic interpretation, and ,vhere they were not so they 
seemed at a loss to explain the passages in any uncon- 
strained manner. The result of my inquiry is simply this, 
that I disavow all Arminianism and all Calvinisn1; but I 
have lost entirely the prejudice which I once had against 
the latter opinions, and I see most clearly that the Cal- 
vinism of Calvin is not connected in the most remote degree 
with fatalism, and cannot but be a spur to, instead of a dis- 
suasive from, active and energetic action. You quote 
Hooker with an air of triumph: I rejoice at it; all the 
Calvinism with which I have the misfortune to be tainted 
may be found most clearly eXplained in that great and 
good man's sermons on Justification by Faith, and on the 
Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect. I plead 
guilty to llookerism, and nothing further. At present, 
then, my opinions on the quinquarticular doctrines of the 
Synod of Dort are in abeyance. I uphold in the fullest 
and most latitudinarian manner the tenets of universal 
toleration and the supremacy of private judgment. But 
surely this is only the freedom and liberty of the Gospel- 
not the licentiousness of unsubdued pride. If a mere boy 
of twenty ,vere to interpret the Scripture ad libitum-form 
his own creed and attempt to vindicate its infallibility- 
decide where the best and wisest of men have doubted- 
rush in with unhallowed precipitation where the angels of 
heaven fear to tread; would this, my dear !tlorris, be the 
exercise of private judgment. or the insane flights of devilish 
arrogance and high-exulting impiety1 Do not then, I be- 
seech you, think so ill of me as to imagine that three 
months had or could make me a Calvinist. It must and 
will take double that number of :rears to make me adopt a 
creed contrary to the one in which I have been brought up. 
A bias in doubtful religious controversy requires years be- 
fore it issues forth in settled conviction: do not therefore 
be afraid of me. 
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L.r.TTER lII.-To ROUNDELL PALMER, ESQ. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
Jun'uary, Á. S. 1835. 


I am almost inclined to differ from you on the subject of 
ambition. I hold it to be a feeling which no generous or 
ardent mind is without: and that unless it gains such 
strength as to become oppressive, and to give us a wrong 
bias, it is not desirable that it should be stifled. The 
regulation and superintendence of it is certainly one of the 
most difficult things in the moral government of ourselves. 
I should never have been relieved of mine if it had depended 
upon steady and vigorous mental discipline; because as yet 
I have lived by impulses. 
ly freedom, or comparative 
freedom, is a piece of ÈIJ'rux/a resulting from the accidents 
of my O.Àford career. In looking calmly back upon the 
intellectual part of the two last years-for every man has 
many biographies running in parallel lines-it is not diffi- 
cult for me to point out these ac('idents. 
a. I had been very much puffed up, very injudiciously 
so, at Harrow, and when I came up to Oxford I found 
myself all at once in a place where a totally different 
standard of mine prevailed, and I became an inferior, a fe,v 
weeks after I had been in possession of an uncon tested 
superiority. ß. J\.'Iy feelings were crushed down by various 
heart-chilling things, and I had not any energy left in me. 
These things were enough to quell the most fiery furnace 
of ambition, even though it was seven times heated by the 
applause populæris He1'gensis auræ. Besides, a process of 
quiet self-examination, a retiring to take the measure of 
myself, showed me the absurdity, while, I think I may adil, 
religion showed me the wrongness, of cherishing such wild 
day dreams to the extinction of practical virtue and useful- 
ness. One ambition I still have, to be eminently useful in 
my profession. 


The Church (thank Heaven) presents an aspect now 
peculiarly unpromising to those who would embrace it 
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from mere professional views: and I think that more com- 
fort as to her future prospects may be derived from the 
cathartic effect (
; &';;0; snrÚÌi) of her present prospects upon 
the troops generally crowding to ordination, than from any 
other symptom whatsoever. At the same time, it is a 
grievous thing the see the great majo'rity (and is it not the 
case 1) of young men of sound intellect and high principle 
going into other professions, where the path to opulence 
or to eminence lies more open, and is beset with fewer 
dangers, while the Church is left to men of amiable, pious, 
but weak minds, whose good inienÜ.ons would sacrifice her 
to that mild-spoken philosophy of expediency, so rife in 
these days. 


. 


I quite agree with you that the duties of a ciergymall 
always have been, and are now more than ever likely to be, 
of a stirring nature: but you rather misunderstood what I 
said about possessing my soul in quietness. I did not mean 
that dreamy quietism, such as Bramah reposes in, who is, 
as his worshippers assert, an ocean without waves, a sleep 
without a dream: but I meant that I could not keep my 
enthusiasm in one channe]-my energies bent upon one 
object. There is a desultoriness about me which a clergy- 
Iuan ought not to have; but I suppose I can get rid of that. 
There is no fear of my changing my profession: I feel to 
an almost sinful degree that I never could be happy or 
content in any other profession. It seems my destiny: it 
has thrown a colour over aU my boyhood: it has been my 
life's one dream; so much so, that I sometimes fancy I am 
called to it. So high, however, is the standard which I have 
set up in my own mind, and so much below that standard 
do I find myself, that I do at times question my fitness for 
so awful a vocation. The love of display-despicable thing 
-is, I fear, yery strong in me: and the silent conflicts, the 
under-currents of persecution which a parish priest meets 
with, must be met with that superhuman energy that 
places its "strength" (according to that fine ò
ú.U(AJ;o/.' of 
Isaiah) "in quietness and in confidence." 
In arranging my thoughts for my OhGrch Article, I have 
B 
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been thinking a great deal on the merits and tendency of 
N ewmanism: and I have become more than ever convinced 
of its falsehood. There is in the human mind at all times 
a strong tendency to mysticism; and when you add to 
this natural propension the accidents of depth of thought, 
peculiar line of study, and a somewhat monastic seclusion, 
I do not wonder that Newman's mind has become deeply 
tinctured by that mystical allegorising spirit of Origen and 
the school of Alexandria. I can answer from personal 
experience for the manner in which it captivates a mind 
which is in the least imaginative. But there is a cause 
beyond this. Newman felt himself thrown into complete 
opposition to Whately and that school which embodies the 
modern notions on religion; and thus ,vas led to take up a 
more decisive position, to define and systematise floating 
ideas and theories, and proselytize with greater vehemence 
than he otherwise would have done. He who hung his 
dri pping garments and votive tablet to the ocean god had 
no doubt a keener seDse of the perils of the sea than .any 
one else: and this perhaps leads me to regard with deep 
sorrow the spread of this amiable devotional mysticism in 
Oxford. It must inevitably, as it surely does legitimately, 
lead to that distinction between the 1"eligio philosophi and 
the supm'stitio populi which was the main earthly cause of 
the tremendous downfall of the huge fabric of paganism. 
:K 0 such consequences can of course ensue in Christianity; 
but a very serious blow may be given to the Church by 
bodies of young men going out to be parish priests, believ- 
ing that there are inner doctrines, which 'lï is as well not 
to reveal to the vulgar-mysteries-I am using Newman's 
own words, which are his peculiar treasure-" thoughts 
which it is scarcely 'right to enla1"ge upon in a mixed con- 
g1"egation. " 
Am I chimerical in anticipating quite as much dangeI 
from the mysticisms of Newman as from the rationalities 
of Vlhately. It is not in my case, as you well know, that 
"he jests at scars who never felt a wound." I can most 
sincerely say, that after having been an unprejudiced 
acolyth of Newman's, an attentive reader of his works, a 
diligent attellder at his church-I found the impressive 
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simplicities of the Bible irksome to me: all its quiet con- 
solations were knocked away from under me
 and vague, 
bodiless Platonic reveries were the food my soul craved for. 
Observe, I know that this is not the case with Newman 
himself: I believe him to be an eminently pious, humble- 
Dlinded Christian: but I think that he has sat at the feet 
of the early contemplative philosophers with an un scrip- 
tural humility-tba
 he has imbibed their notions-and 
that his followers are likely to become a sort of Christian 
Essenes. Of course it would be preposterous in me to 
charge upon Newman what was probably in a great measure 
my own fault; but still I think I may argue that the 
tendency of his system is bad: whether it is that unCOL'" 
genial minds misunderstand it, or wayward fancies pervert 
it., I think it is bad: and I look upon its onward course 
with fear and with distrust. What makes me fear most 
is that I have seen Newman himself growing in his opinions! 
I have seen indistinct visions become distinct embodiments: 
I have seen the conclusion of one proposition become the 
premise of a next, through a long series: all this is still 
going on-to my eyes more like the blind march of error 
than the steady uniformity of truth-and I know not when 
it "\Yill stop. But you must be about tired of this topic: I 
forgot that it was unlikely your thoughts would have turned 
just at present in the same direction with llline. 
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I835. 
TOWARDS the end of the year 1834, Frederick Faber 
was elected scholar of University College, and accord- 
ingly took up his residence there early in 1835. 1\fr. 
Donkin, now Professor of Astronomy in the University, 
obtained another scholarship at the same time. 
From this time Mr. Faber gave himself up to the 
task of preparing himself for the schools. "The more, 
ho'\vever," he had written on the I 8th July 1834, 
"that I fathom my own classical knowledge and con- 
sider my own advancement in scholarship, the more I 
feel the improbability-if not the iInpossibility-of 
my efforts being crowned with a First Class. I sur- 
rendered myself, while at Harrow, so wholly and unre- 
servedly to the nlore easy charIDs of moùern literature, 
that I fear it is too late now to make myself a pro- 
ficient in the studies of antiquity." 
His work did not proceed without interruption. The 
Oxford University Debating Society, afterwards called 
the Union, attracted much of his attention. He spoke 
frequently, and earned consid2rable fame, even amongst 
such speakers as Sir Roundell Palmer, l\lr. Lowe, l\Ir. 
Card\vell, Mr. Ward, and Archbishop Tait. He also 
contributed much to the establishment of the Oxford 
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University Magazine, which, however, like many 
similar periodicals, had a very brief existence. Among 
the articles written by him was one on " The Christian 
Year," and another upon "Philip Van Artevelde," 
which he undertook the more readily from the fact of 

lr. Taylor's father being an intimate friend of his 
family. His work in the Magazine is thus spoken of 
in one of his letters: 


LETTER IV.-To ROUND ELL PALMER, ESQ. 


January 15, 1835. 
I am now going to tell you what I have been writing: 
i1nprim,is, a brief article on Burns, Byron, and letter-writing. 
'The thought, if there is any thought in it, struck me while 
I was working at my Church Article, so I sat down and 
scribbled it off at a sitting; and now cannot for the life of 
me correct one word in it; so you may imagine what a 
screed it is. 
As to my Church Article-one more hiss at the expedi- 
ency men, and my snake will coil itself up in quietude and 
joy, never more to be unvolved in politics: because they 
asperitise my mind, a thing which ought never to happen 
to a W ordsworthian. 
In one of my articles the other day, I had occasion to 
allude to the pleasurable emotions resulting from a sense 
of power; and after a great deal of clear-spirited thought (I) 
I have come to the conclusion that, apart from religion, the 
potestas efficax of which does not reside in or result from 
man's own heart--the greatest pleasure of life arises from 
the felt sense of power: the greatest intellectual pleasure 
is the sense of intellectual power; for creative energy is 
clearly the most luxurious, and it is power solely; nay, 
even sympathy with the author you read is a modification 
of power; the power, e.g., of applying his ideas to your 
own, and eliciting the magicpl congeniality whence the 
pleasure of sympathy arises. And the greatest physica1 
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pleasure we have is the sense of physical power; and it is 
the most closely connected with mind, for mind is the 
directrix of animal energies, or ought to be; and the more 
the integrity of her regulating power is preserved, the 
nobler is the nature of the individual. Therefore a felt 
sense of power constitutes the greatest pleasure we enjoy. 
Q. E. D. 
I want you to read Burns' letters when you come back: 
they have given me such unmingled pleasure .that I am 
anxious you should participate in it. In discussing the 
question why an author is incapacitated from passing a just 
judgment on his own works (which, en passant, using the 
word just in a popular sense, is true; in any other sense. 
quite false) he explains it by saying that the poet pores 
and pores so often on every part that at last the words 
hardly convey the proper ideas to the mind; and he be- 
comes so habituated to the sound that his critical acumen 
is dulled and useless. But how few poets do pore and pore, 
&c. 
 Begging the pardon of so great a man as Robert 
Burns, the cause, fP.OI ðOXEI, lies far deeper than his ig,I.L"
EU(jI'. 
Take, we will say, your last work-it is short and simple: 
now are there not numberless images and thoughts in your 
mind, connected with different expressions and ideas in 
that short poem, and yet which the mere words as printed 
do not of necessity convey to the mind of the reader 
 Are 
there not trains of thought opened up in your mind, when 
you peruse the poem, which it is not probable, or at least 
which there is no reason to suppose will be opened up in 
the mind of another 
 N ow these accidental associations, as 
I should call them, pervade the mind of the author; he 
cannot read his poem without his soul being flooded with 
them: to him his images convey a beautiful distinctness 
which the public see not; his ideas possess to him a depth 
of thought recognisable by no one else: the very garb of 
language in which his imaginings are clothed, shrouds their 
real loveliness from those who are not admitted-who 
cannot be admitted to the inner shrine of the seer's own 
soul. 


The most serious interruption of his classical studies 
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was caused by his competition for the N ewdigate prize 
poem. From his predilection for verse, it was natu- 
rally expected that he would turn his attention to the 
poetical prizes which are open to undergraduates, but 
until his last year the subjects given out did not take 
his fancy; but when" The Knights ot St. John" was 
selected in I 83 5 for the poem of the fo11 owing year, 
he seized upon it at once, and began to form his plan 
on the very day that the subject came out. It was 
finished in the month of July, although the prize was 
not to be decided until the summer of 1836. l\tlr. 
Faber had intended to pass the examination for. his 
degree in the Easter Term of that year, but a severe 
attack of influenza obliged him to withdraw his name 
and to go down into the country for a short time. 
I)uring his absence, the prize was awarded to his poem 
which Professor Keble, an ex officio judge, pronounced 
to be remarkably elegant and highly polished; and it 
was afterwards stated by the late :\iIr. Hussey, another 
of the judges, that of the thirty-seven poems sent in, 
none came into competition with the winner. It ,vas 
recited as usual in the Sheldonian Theatre, at Com- 
ruemoration, June I 5, I 836.. 
During the first half of the year I 8 3 5, Frederick 
Faber enjoyed at Oxford the society of his more inti- 
Illate friends, and it was not until he "\Vas separateJ 
from them during the long vacation that it was neces- 
sary for him to resume his correspondence. It will be 
seen from the following extracts, that his letters, 
,vritten in the full confidence of friendship, display 
\vith fidelity the \vorking of his n1ind, sometirnes 


* The Knights of St. John. Poems, No. IX. edition of 1857. 
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describing the progress of his composition for the 
N ewdigate prize, or of his classical studies, but more 
frequently setting forth at great length his views on 
sonle religious question. 


LETTER V.-To ROUNDELL PALMER, ESQ. 


STOCKTON-UPON-TEES. Friday Evening, 
August 21, 1835, Â. S. 
It has pleased God, ever since I have been wakened to a 
sense of my own utter helplessness, and convinced of the loye 
of my Redeemer, that I should enjoy to an almost unexam- 
pled degree the use of the means of grace, more particularly 
in the study of religious books. These must now be in a. 
gre
t measure closed; and I must look to God with trembling 
hope that He will preserve my spirituality of mind by an 
additional outpouring of His Holy Spirit upon me; for I 
have already had occasion to deplore the deadening effect 
of so much heathen reading upon the soul's health. A 
fearful responsibility rests somewhere in the matter of 
modern education. The absence of nearly all those char- 
!tcteristics which should mark Christian instruction, the 
familiarising the susceptible mind of boyhood with repre- 
sentations of crime and unnatural lust, which the apostle 
says it is a shame even to make mention of, the entwining 
around the remembrances of early study the fictions of an 
impure mythology-these will be fearful items of account 
at the day of judgment. I am by no means for expelling 
the classics, but reducing the monstrous excess to which 
the study of them has been pushed. I know that they are 
peculiarly fitted for calling forth the exercise of the mental 
powers; and I am satisfied that fitting the mind for the 
reception of truth rather than filling it with knowledge is 
the proper object of education. 
N ow, to be more particular, it is said that the mind of a 
boy is peculiarly susceptible, and that whatever he is taught 
at that tender age sinks deep-a Christian then takes care 
that nothing shall be presented to his boy at such a critical 
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age, save those solemn and eternal truths which must have 
an abiding place in the soul of a redeemed sinner: is this 
the case 1 far from it. You teach him to pray night and 
morning from his cradle upwards that he may not be led 
into temptation; and then you tamper ,vith his lusts, his 
feelings, his eternal welfare, by making him pour over 
Horace's Odes, where all sorts of enormities are dressed up 
in all the felicities of melody and diction-in all the charms 
of levity and jest. His Bible he is taught to read in his 
native tongue, and but seldom; but these impurities he 
has painfully to work out from an unknown language, 
where the impression is of course deeper and stronger. 
N ow, I ask, what is this but a plain and practical denial 
of the doctrine of man's depravity 7 What is it but to 
plunge your boy into that temptation against which h
 is 
taught to pray 1 And is not this a mockery of God 1 


LETTER VI.-To the Same. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
December 20th, Â. S. 1835. 
J\ly reading goes on prosperously and rapidly; but still 
there is a dreary load of stuff to be won through before 
I can look for rest, and it seems to thicken. I had no idea 
till I commenced reading in earnest, how extremely weak 
my constitution was, and how completely the struggles I 
had for life in early boyhood had shattered me. 'Tis well 
to feel how gentle a wrench will set me free; and well to 
feel in the heydey of life and spirits one's mortality pressed 
upon notiæ every hour of every day. But my spiritual life 
is sadly soiled with all this secular reading: and my thoughts 
are bent with a dreadful intensity and an anxious looking 
onwards in merely temporal matters. I really dare not 
say that I have once said my prayers happily since my 
reading began. 
Iay God bear through with me, and up- 
hold me with His grace to the end; for in that is my only 
hope. Fond as I am now of the classics, I cannot but feel 
the evil and the peril of so much heathe:r: literature all at 
once to one who from his years must be a beginner in re- 
ligion. 
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LETTER VII.- To !he Sante. 


STOCKTON.oN-TEEs, TUESDAY, 
AU:;U8t 25, 18 35. 
I find that Butler makes me think intensely, and opens 
up my mind almost like Wordsworth or Niebuhr; but I 
object to getting it up for the schools, because I think I 
should be better employed if I substituted in its place some 
more Christian book-I speak advisedly-some more Chris- 
tian book than the work of that right reverend prelate. 
You once told me that you did not think Butler's low view 
of the A.tonement the strongest objection to his book. I 
confess I did not believe you when you said so: I am now 
fully convinced of the trut.h of your remark. The Analogy 
has now occupied my thoughts for a long time: and the 
result of my study has been that if that is Christianity, I 
am not, and God grant I never may be, a Christian. Now 
this is strong, but it is deliberate. And as I know you are 
a vehement advocate of the metaphysical bishop's, I am 
anxious to hear a detailed critical opinion upon a book which 
I look upon as almost the greatest work of pagan wisdom 
I ever perused. It would be almost useless to make Rpecific 
objections; but lest you should misapprehend my drift, 
just let us run through my two favourite chapters, the most 
lucid, and 'In one sense most satisfactory portions of the 
treatise: I mean Chaps. IV. and V. of Part T. Let us cast 
an eye then over Chap. IV. On a state of Probation, as 
implying trial, difficulties, and danger. "'Vith regard to re- 
ligion, there is no more required than what they are well able 
to do, and what they must be greatly wanting to themselves if 
they neglect. And for persons to have tbt put upon them 
which they are well able to go through, and no more, we natu- 
rally consider as an equitable thing; supposing it done by 
proper authority." Now, my dear Roundell, in the name of 
goodness, what system of religion is the bishop talking of 1 
For four years I have been intensely studying the Christian 
religion; it has gilded prosperity to me with a more radiant 
hue, it has dispelled the gloom and shade of despondency, it 
has exalted my intellect, and ennobled every feeling of my 
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nature. But the religion which did all this, ay, and more 
for me, was a something unspeakably different from the 
religion here delineated. The Christianity I found in the 
Bible (and if the features of spiritual discernment be truly 
laid down in the Gospel, I was taught by the Holy Spirit) 
llid :require infinitely more, not only than I was well able to 
do, but able to do at all. It told me to be perfect even as 
God is perfect; to be pure even as He is pure; to mortify 
the flesh; to watch unto prayer: it told me that for every 
idle word I should speak, for every idle thought I should 
think, I should be caned to judgment; that God required 
truth in the inward parts; and finally, it pronounced that 
n wful fiat that without holiness no man should see the 
Lord: and yet, regardless of paradox, this strange book, 
this mysterious Bible, went on to teU me that I could do 
no good thing of myself; that the imaginations of my heart 
were evil continually, that I could not so much as think 
a good thought of myself; that it was God that worketh in 
me both to will, yes, even to will, and to do of His own 
good pleasure-nay, God Himself sums it all up in Rev. iii 
I 7 ; He tells us, even us Christians, that we are "wretched 
and miserable and poor and blind and naked." And then 
to show that these were not declarations made in random 
fits of inspiration, my system proceeds with eminent con- 
sistency to show the remedy for all this. In the same 
breath that it tells me of my utter helplessness, it tells me 
that God has laid help on one that is mighty, and that all 
my sufficiency is of God; it tells me I am impure; it tells 
me I cannot advance more towards making myself pure 
than the Ethiop towards changing his colour; and finally 
it tells me-and I cling with the desperate energy of a 
drowning man to the declaration-that "the blood of 
Christ clean seth from all sin." 
It almost looks like an insult to transcribe to you this 
Scripture alphabet; and it is needless for me to point out 
to your acute eye the multiform discrepancies between 
Bishop Butler and myself; yet nearly every word I have 
written is in the very words of the Bible. Well then, as 
Isaiah says, "to the law and to the testimony; if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
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light in them." If then the fact that God demands more 
than "we are very well able to do " be a legitimate subject 
of complaint, as is surely more than implied by the bishop, 
then we may complain. That everything which Jehovah 
does is, and must from the essentialities of His nature ever 
be equitable, there can be little doubt; but original sin seems 
to have tumbled, miro quodam modo excidÙ;se, from his lord- 
ship's articles of faith. Now, Round elI, I know you are a 
bigot of a Butlerian, but I appeal to you, fairly and without 
special pleading, if you as an Evangelical, a Calvinist, a Chris- 
tian, can reconcile my statement and the bishop's. I do not 
ask you whether you agree to my statement or not, for I have 
had the inexpressible pleasure during the last year of seeing 
every item of it beautifully exemplified in your own daily 
conduct and life, so I am easy on that score. I only there- 
fore require you to show that my system is at one with his 
-is harmoniously accordant with that of our illustrious 
author. 


LETTER VIII.-To the Same. 


STOCKTON.UPON.TEES. 
.August 
9, 18 35. 
I may speak freely to you without the imputation of con- 
ceit. You talk of my zeal for my dear Redeemer. Alas! 
you cannot tell how it pains me to be so well thought of as 
I am: but I will say nothing of that. I want to lay claim 
to your most fervent prayers for my conduct in the critical 
position I am now placed in at Oxford. 
'Vhen I reflected on all that God had done to me, and 
when by His grace my whole soul became filled with the 
love of Christ, I bethought myself in what manner I could 
best serve His cause. God has given to me a peculiar, to 
my mind a very peculiar talent, at first sight alien to my 
character, of attaching people to myself. I was first struck 
by it one day when Y -, S00D after his conversion, was 
indulging in expressions of affection for me. He quoted a 
speech which P- had made use of at Harrow-" I can- 
not tell/why it is, but that Faber fascinates everybody." This 
sunk deep into my mind; and I could not but feel that I 
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should hasten to lay this talent at the feet of my Redeemer. 
I began when I returned to Oxford a regular system: in 
an incredibly short time I had collected round me a circle 
of religious men, before unknown to me. The hand of 
Providence was palpably with me. I proceeded. as far as 
prudence seemed to dictate, to organise, so to speak, a 
iiystem of aggressive efforts in favour of religion; and under 
my guidance a number of prayer meetings was speedily 
established; and by God's grace I was enabled to do it with 
little noise or ostentation. 
lVOW how am I situaterl1 I will speak unreservedly to 
you. There are many men in Oxford who at this moment 
look up to me as in some sort of spiritual guide and coun- 
sellor; and many more in whose eyes the cause of religion 
has become intimately blended with myself; so that I h&.ve 
much to do in religion of an actual business-like character. 
N ow I am but a boy of 2 I, and on me has all this devolved. 
In what danger do I stand of becoming head of a party, of 
pride, of assumption, of self-sufficiency! and what injury 
would accrue to the cause of Christ from any inconsistency 
in my Christian walk 1 Oh! my dearest Roundell, do I 
not need your prayers 
 Do you recollect the touching com- 
plaint of the Jewish Ohurch, in the Song of Solomon, "J\Iy 
rnother's children were angry with me; they made me læeper 
of the vineya-rds
' but mine own vineyard have I not kept." 
You know not how intensely I feel the force of this verse. 
Often when I am in companies where religion is not named, 
where earth and the things of earth are dominant, the soft 
still accents of the voice of Christ fall with meek power upon 
my ear. "Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come au;ay." 
And yet I do not sufficiently come forth from the world, 
and take my stand manfully beneath the banners of my 
Lord. " Awake, 0 north wind; and come, thou sou th ; 
blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out. 
Let my beloved come into his garden, and eat his pleasant 
fruits." It is in moments such as these that the soul exults 
as she reflects that all her sufficiency is of God. 
And now, my dearest Roundell, I want to talk of you. 
"Idem velle ac idem nolle, firma amicitia est." As far as I 
was competent to judge of your character before the summer 
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of 1834, I should say that a change had come over you 
while you were with S-. But still last Michaelmas 
term, you were not a decidedly religious character. Fronl 
that period you seem to me to have become gradually more 
and more so; during which time your religion appears to 
have divested itself of its too intellectual character. Then 
I saw things in you ,vhich as a Christian friend I ought to 
have noticed; and bitterly do I repent of my sinful silence. 
In your letters this vacation I fancy I have seen much 
farther advances in grace, and much deeper experience in 
divine things. Many things have suggested themselves to 
me as having under God's blessing been of spiritual edifica- 
tion, such as your conversations with S-, your brother's 
death, your constant intercourse with M-, &c. But 
still your religious biography, so to speak, is for the most 
part a mystery to me, and I have hitherto refrained from 
asking about it. 
The subject, my dearest Roundell, is one of intense inte- 
rest to me, relating as it does to one whom I love above all 
created beings, one whom, alas I I often fear I love too much. 
I tremble when I think what would have been my line of 
duty, if I had gone on in my religious course, and you had 
not, or vice versa. I feel that the immortality of our friend.. 
ship depended upon it, and most thankfully do I adore the 
love of our heavenly Father, who by His grace is leading us 
in beautiful brotherhood on our Christian path. For one 
so young, I have had much to do with religious experiences; 
and I haye found by wide inductions how completely the 
,vorkings of the Spirit are like the comings and goings of 
the wind, unaccountable by system or philosophy. No 
wonder then I should be so anxious to hear how your 
strong, proud intellect was brought in lowliness to the feet 
of the blessed Jesus. 


LETTER IX.-To the Same. 


SHERBURN HOUSE, September 12, Â. S., 1835, 
Saturday }'lorning. 
. . . . To tbe eye of faith, that curtain which hangs 
over all the invisible world is sometimes partially with
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drawn, and we Lehold in a certain closer and more intimate 
manner the immediate workings of God's providence. I 
have often thought-it is but fanciful at best, yet harmless 
-that our first parents in their paradisiacal state could 
see far, or at least farther than we can, into the invisible 
world; they had vocal communication with their heavenly 
Father, and perhaps held converse with beings of one of 
the superior orders in the spiritual hierarchy: and it may 
be that the hebetation, the superinduced obtusity of this 
supernatural vision, was part of the punishment of tþe 
Fall. And it has more than once struck me that a total 
restoration of this vision would overwhelm us, until 'we 
obtain, through the power of Christ's resurrection, glorified 
bodies. For just imagine the curtain drawn up, how 
TREMENDOUS would be the spectacle before us: the complex, 
intricate machinery of causation, the labyrinthine cycles of 
what we call accident and chance, the remote developments 
and effects of the most trivial human actions, the arrange- 
ment of the intertwisted harmonies of nature, the ,vheel 
within wheel, by means of vhich the eternal machinery 
is regulated, the magazine of storms, pestilences, and earth- 
quakes, the general laws upon which miracles and apparent 
disturbances in nature depend, the "innumerable company 
of angels" speeding on their ministrations to the heirs of 
glory, the multiform spirits of evil going to and fro on the 
face of the earth in hideous restlessness :-Oh ! there would 
be something so appalling in the magnificence of such a 
spectacle, that the mind of man would be prostrated in 
utter insanity. God therefore, in His wisdom and His 
love, withholds what this our terrestrial childhood could not 
bear; and it may be reserved as a part of that inconceiv- 
able inheritance which is at His right hand for evermore. 
Still I believe that He does at times and according to the 
counsels of His own good win afford partial disclosures to 
the thinking mind of man, thereby leading us to a more 
unreserved acknowledgment of His glory and grandeur, 
and imbuing us with such an idea of our own littleness- 
the only thing in which man is infinite-as to lead us in 
timid adoration to Hi::; footstool. . . . 
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LETTER X.-To the Same. 


September 29, Ä. S., 1835. 
I have never been placed in such difficult circumstances 
as I am now. I have arrived here, and found that poor 
Y - had declined from his Christian profession, that he 
was full of talk about enthusiasm, and the impertinence of 
legislating for others in the matter of balls, theatres, &c., 
and full of disputation as to how far renouncing the world 
was a duty imperative on religious men. . . . 
Mr. Y -, for whom I have a high respect, has a violent 
prejudice against what he calls the humbug of evangelicals, 
and he has cautioned Y- about enthusiasm in a very 
special manner. The Spirit of God, however, will prevail; 
my friend is, I trust, again treading the straight road; but 
he is overwhelmed with distress about his difference of 
opinion with his father, which he fears must soon be known; 
he shrinks from a profession, and is miserably distracted 
with the fear of man. . . . 
I came here on my own invitation, and dare not leave 
before the fixed day for fear of giving offence. Books I 
have given Y- are proscribed as dangerous by the 
father. The respect, the kindness, the confidence heaped 
on me not long ago are all gone. I feel my heart cruelly, 
very cruelly torn. Have I done right in coming here 1 
Can I be doing the will of God while I stand in this fright- 
ful position between a father and his son 1 I cannot say 
confidently that my faith faileth not; but oh ! think of the 
misery to me who for long have been blessed with an assur- 
ance not often found in one so young. 
My spirit is crushed. Oh! if it be Thy will, my God, 
that I should fall away for ever, oh let me cry with my last 
breath-" Though He slay me, Jet will I trust in Him!" 
Not a week ago, and my breast was the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, filled with all joy and peace in believing; and now 
it is hell, black hell and raging despair. The deep waters 
have come in upon my soul, and I fear I am going-Oh ! 
my dear, dear friend, do go and wrestle mightily with GoJ 
in prayer for me. 
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LETTER XI.-To the Sa7ne. 


September 30th, 1835, .A. s. 
After my letter of yesterday
 I should have thought it 
my duty to write to relieve your mind, and to tell of the 
gr
atness of redemption with which God hath redeemed 
me. After a most frightful struggle with the powers of 
darkness, during which I seemed to be treading the wine- 
press alone, and just when I felt myself sinking, sinking, 
sinking in the tremendous whirlpool, all on a sudden I felt 
the "everlasting arms beneath me," bearing me up once 
more to the cheerful light of day. l\iy spirit seemed re- 
freshed like a young eagle; my soul arose in the strength 
of m}" glorious, my ever-blessed Redeemer, an(1 cracke
 in 
scorn the chains of darkness, like the green withes of the 
strong man. Oh! my soul, and all that is within me, 
praise the Lord." 


LETTER XII.- To the Same. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
Octobcr 11th, 1835, Â. S. 
. . . . I have this day resumed my attendance at St. 
Peter's, which I hope will be now uninterrupted till the 
month of June 1836; but many things may intervene, 
and death among the rest. This gives us little uneasiness; 
God caters for to-morrow; we have nothing to do with it, 
and, so far as peace of mind goes, are utterly indifferent 
about it. I dined and spent the evening yesterday with 
Cardwell, and a wearisome evening it was to me. He was 
all kindness; but the idle words, the frivolous conversation, 
the open and coarse satire on the Evangelicals! 
I refrained even from good words, but it was pain and 
grief to me: so I retired from the party before 8 o'clock, 
and sought for rest to my troubled spirit in prayer and the 
dear, dear Bible. I can enter fully into David's feelings 
when he says: "Mine eyes run down with tears because 
men keep not Thy law:" but I do not bear a sufficiently 
bold witness for that law. Would to God I had one tithe 
c 
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as much of the simplicity of the dove as I have of the 
wisdom of the serpent! What a glorious conclusion that 
is of St. Paul's to a mind jaded and harassed with worldly, 
Christless companions: "There remaineth then a rest for 
the people of God." Oh I t
at we may both enjoy that 
rest in the bands of an eternal brotherhood! I grow more 
and more dissatisfied with the world every day, and especially 
with people making a certain profession of religion. l\Iy 
spirit is not near so catholic and tolera,nt as it used to be 
I see more clearly than ever that exclusiveness is one of thp 
leading features of the Gospel of Jesus, and that much of 
what it is fashionable to call verbal debate is in realitv 
vital godliness. Consequently every day is showing m
 
more and more the value and the blessedness of Christian 
friendship; and thereby my gratitude to God is greatly 
increased, and my love for you grows daily, nay, almost 
hourly. So that it is hard to find an evil from ,vhich the 
Christian wiH not educe some blessing. . . . 
. I begin now to be very nervous about the backward state 
of my preparations, and what is most provoking of all, just 
now, when I,vant to begin to read, an absolute fervour of 
inspiration has carried a,vay my spirit, like the wind in its 
tempestuous strength, and I am up far away in regions be- 
yond Oxford honours, gathering the golden fruitage of sunny 
thoughts and glorious imaginings. However, it shall be 
pent up, if it will, and that is all I can say. Oh! bitterly, 
bitterly do I rue the day when I first put pen to paper, or 
rather the sandpaper of fancy to the rusty swords of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. . . . . . 


LETTER XIII.-To the Scone. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
Tf'ednesday, November I I, 1835, Â. S. 


I am now reading very hard, and beginning to entertain 
an abiding sense of intellectual pleasure in a line of reading 
hitherto distasteful to me. I begin to think that I am a 
much better sêholar than I used once to fancy myself; and 
this new conç.eit arises not so much from a comparison of 
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myself with others as hearing men call Thucydides a diffi- 
cult author. . . . . When a man comes to read the litera- 
ture of a bygone age systematically and engrossingly, the 
lights shed on national character, the tone, style, and turn 
of mind of an individual author, and the gleams of noble- 
ness and lovely feeling that every now and then burst upon 
us from the ancient world, all evolve themselves clearly and 
beautifully before the student. 


I quoted Herbert just now; so a few words on him. I 
never studied him as a poet till quite lately, and I regret 
my never having done so. You will, when you read him, 
agree with me that he takes a first rank among the poets of 
our land. His individuality will prevent his ever being 
generally popular; for to read him and appreciate him you 
must be a thinking-mind, a quiet-thinking-mind, a religious- 
quiet-thinking-mind, a dut
ful-Church-of- England-religious- 
quiei-thinki71g-mind. But with these qualifications you will, 
I am sure, be delighted with a deep and attentive study of 
him. To have read his Life is absolutely necessary even to 
the intellectual understanding
. but of course you have read 
'Valton's Lives, and his among the rest. I cannot describe 
to you my delight when late at night I close my classics, 
and resign myself to the quiet influences of George Her- 
bert; the fret of weariness melts down into the tranquil 
Rtillness of devotion, and my spirit is sent with a gentle 
impulse to tend its flock of quiet thoughts: 


" 1\fy God, no hymn for Thee? 
1\1y soul's a shepherd too; a flock it feeds 
Of thoughts and words and deeds. 
The pa
ture is Thy word; the streams Thy grace, 
Enriching all the place!" 


I feel that under the blessing of God the study of H e1'- 
bert has imparted to me more real, more felt humility and 
meekness than ever J had before: and is I trust successfully 
effecting the restoration of my mind's equilibrium, destroyed 
by my recoil from Newman's theology and Platonism. So 
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true is that parenthesis of Butler's: "It is one of tlìe 
peculiar weaknesses of human nature, ,vhen; upon a conl- 
parison of two things, one is found to be of greater import- 
ance than the other, to consider this other of scarce any 
importance at all," &c. And I think my unwarrantable 
suspicion of a spirit of reverence was too vehement on 
account of the blameable excess of that spirit before. 


LETTER XIV.-To the Same. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
Sunday M01'ning, Decemb(,1' 6th, 1835. 
The state of the Uniyersity of Oxford is a very curious 
one. I t is in a state of 'religious dislocation, and yet in a 
state of hopeful ferment. There are (blessed be the Lord 
our God for it) many of its junior members now active on 
the side of religion: to each his own peculiar track seems 
by an unerring Providence to have been allotted. 
Turn to the Church two thousand years ago or near it- 
the seeds of Prophecy were sown, yet ever and anon along 
the history of the Church a blade, a slender blade, had 
sprung up to show us that the seed was yet alive; and faith 
has fed upon the little token, and her eyes are even now 
looking for the harvest. Long years have passed since the 
bosom friend of God saw from his lonely cave in Patmos the 
abomination of desolation standing in the Holy Place, the 
Antichrist slaughtering the witnesses in the streets of J eru- 
salem. Since then the air has been impregnated with the 
decrees of God, and frequently in unhealthy seasons of the 
world's history, there have been lowering murky tokens 
clustering on the horizon, enough to show us that, though 
the fulfilment was not come yet, still that the mystery of 
iniquity was even then working, that the spirit of Anti- 
christ was already in the world. But no\v signs gather on 
signs, the Plot of Providence, if we may so speak, seems to 
be thickening; and the awful destinies of the Church are 
evolving with an extraordinary rapidity every day. These 
are matters of fact, not conjectural interpretations. But I 
may speak yet plainer. The false position which religion 
now occupies in this country, in Europe, and the world, 
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calls with a might not to be withstood upon everyone 
whose abilities seem peculiarly to :fit him for it, to the more 
immediate service of the sanctuary. If I have rightly 
estimated your intellect, if I have rightly understood its 
particular capabilities, I should have no hesitation in be- 
lieving you to be called on now. At any rate, it deserves 
consideration. If then, at the end of the proposed year, 
the call of the Holy Ghost should be upon you, your re- 
sponsibility in refusing it will be beyond what my words 
can express, and alas I beyond what my thoughts da're to 
conceive. But what do I mean by a call of the Holy Ghost 7 
I will tell you-an ardent affectionate desire for the conver- 
sion of souls. Of course I do not mean that kind of mis- 
sionary feeling which the love of all who love their Lord 
must ever entertain. It is something beyond this. It i
 a 
something which makes the recipient's religion different 
from other people's; it brings this desire into more pro- 
minence, makes it devour all other religious feelings; it 
su perind uces a painful desolate yearning over the lost sheep 
of the House of Israel, like the yearning over an absent 
friend. It is a private sac'rament between a man and his 
God. It is that which leavens his life, and to you I may 
without peril add, it is a total oblivion of a man's own soul, 
for verily that was no hyperbole of St. Paul, when he would 
that -his own name might be blotted from the Book of Life 
if but that his brethren would be saved thereby. Now, my 
dearest A., if in such kind, though it may be not in such 
degree, your feelings should be, then-God be praised! 
And in the meantime may the God of hope fill you with 
all joy and peace in believing, that you may abo!lnd in hope, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. 


LETTER XV.-To the Same. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
Tuesday, December 22, :.4.. S. 1835. 
Have you never felt in some hour of lonely thought, when 
stern self-examination has for awhile put by the curtain 
and disclosed to you the depravity of your nature in its un- 
disguised deformity-in such an hour have you never felt 
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an aching void at your heart, a heavy dejection of spirits. 
and a painful irritability which you knew not how to allay 1 
And while your hand has been restlessly turning over the 
leaves of your Bible-that hallowed book to which the 
mourning spirit ever betakes herself like a dove to its cote 
-have you never felt some well-known, oft-repeated text 
come home to your mind with a strange unwonted power, 
flashing on you a new and glorious lustre, and speaking to 
your troubled soul in accents of gladness and of peace 1 I 
am inclined to believe there is no spiritual Christian who 
has not experienced ihis. 
And then, while you have been gazing and gazing and 
gazing still upon the sacred page, a series of peaceful sunny 
thoughts begins to flow therefrom, like the bright rivers that 
are gushing eternally from out the throne of God. Then 
it is that the spirit drinks in the refreshing draught-then 
it is that the Holy Ghost resumes His reign within the 
heart, and a season follows of spÙ'itual exhilaration that is 
almost a foretaste of those days when we shall be with God, 
and drink of the rivers of His pleasures for evermore. And 
it is then that the Christian comes forth into the world, 
shedding around him as he moves that holy meditative 
cheerfulness, which none but a disciple of the Blessed Jesus 
can enjoy on earth, verifying those beautiful lines of 
Oowper : . 


" 'Vhen one that holds communion with the skies 
Hath filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
'Tis even as if .an angel shook his wings; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 
That tells us whence its treasures are supplied." 
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CHAPTER III. 


z836. 


THE reaction towards Calvinism in Frederick Faber)s 
mind, described in the letters given in the last chapter, 
was not of long duration. The influences which had 
withdrawn him from it on his first arrival at the 
University resumed their power, and he became from 
that time forward a zealous advocate of Angfican 
principles. His correspondence supplies abundant 
evidence of their hold upon him. The prerogatives 
of the Church, the necessity of the sacraments, and 
other similar doctrines, are continually brought for- 
ward: froln the study of George Herbert he proceeds 
to Bishop Andre,ves, and in his correspondence Dr. 
'Viseman's works are quoted with approbation. 
He did not however foresee, whilst carrying out 
these principles to the uttllost, that their natural de- 
velopment would lead hÜn to the Catholic Church, 
but was still eager in his repudiation of the claims of 
Rome. He wrote rejoicingly on the 9th of J UIle 1836: 
" K ewman is òelivering lectures against the Church of 
Rome. I have just C0111e from a magnificent one on 
Peter's prerogative. He admits the text in its full 
literal eompleteness, and shows that it lllakes not one 
iota for the jurisJiction of the Bishop of Rome." 
He describes as follows the change of his religious 
VIews : 
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LETTER XV1.-To ROU:KDELL PALl\IER, ESQ. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
Scxagesima Sunday, 1836, Â. S. 
You desire me in your letter to report from time to time 
the state of religious opinion in the University, and cer- 
tainly after Pusey's sermon last Sunday much might be 
said. However, as Vaughan heard it, I shall say nothing, 
except that I dare say he will give a widely different 
account of it from what I should. Now I am going to give 
you some plain reasons why I must decline being the 
chronicler of religious opinion to you. 
First and foremost, I have nothing to do with it. I have 
had a great deal too much to do with it, but I have nothing 
to do with it now. l\Iy own re1igious opinions are too much 
altered to permit me to have anything to do with it. I 
will explain myself. 1\1:y religious education has been 
among good and pious men of the party offensively, most 
offensively, styled (not by themselves) Evangelicals. From 
them I imbibed that view of the Christian DispensatioI1 
which goes under their name in the world. 1\Iy early pre. 
judices are all in favour of them, and I shall (I hope) retain 
an affectionate reverence for them to the last. When I 
first came up to Oxford in 1833, I attended Newman's 
Church. I heard opinions widely different (I am not 
speaking of ecclesiastical opinions, remember that through- 
out) from those I held. My intellect seemed to assent; 
my heart did not: and after a painful (God is my witness), 
I may add a dreadful struggle, I thought I saw error in 
them, and rejected them. So long then as I had much 
time for reading devotional books, attending religious 
meetings, exhorting and praying in the cottages of the 
poor, all was well. But quiet times came on: my duties 
called me to continuous study in books unconnected with 
religion. An occasional hour for pri vate prayer and daily 
searching of the Scriptures was all I could seize. Then 
came the trial of that religious system I had lived in. I 
had seemed to many of my friends to be much advanced, 
for a young man, in spirituality of heart. But alas 1 I had 
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laid nothing by: it was the natural result of that system 
that nothing should be laid by. I had been as a child 
walking across a room, helping itself by every chair and 
table: in a word, I had lived upon the religious excitements 
of the passing day, and I had yet to learn that a de die in 
diem Christianity will not bring a man peace at the last. 
I have much reason to thank God that 1 was not called 
upon to pay the death I owe and must one day pay, while 
in this state. Fearful must have been the despair of my 
last hour: or on the other hand, more fearful still tD have 
rushed into the presence of my Judge, supported through 
the dark cold time of dissolution by the tremendous delu- 
sion of excited feelings. "How dear to me, 0 God, Thy 
counsels are I " 
You may perhaps think that I am unfair in charging 
these results upon the so-called Evangelical system. But 
I think not. Observe that I am not affirming the religion 
of every member of that party to be, like mine, unstable as 
water. Natural disposition, the mercy of God, many other 
concurrent circumstances may prevent it. But (1 speak 
merely as a philosopher would) the result fairly and 'llndis- 
turbedly worked out in the mind must from the reason of 
the thing be as I have described it. 
Could anyone be selected more fitted for such an experi- 
ment than myself 
 The collective weight of years of sin 
and folly was not pressing on me. There was no violent 
reaction from lost sinner to exulting saint. I was a boy 
eighteen years old, thoughtful from earliest infancy, of a 
fervent heart, unacquainted with any other modes of Chris- 
tian faith. But it is as well not to dwell too long on such 
a subject. 
I see that the Evangelical system feeds the heart at the 
expense of the head; and as man is constituted, what can 
be more perilous 1 I see that it tends to make religion a 
series of frames of feeling; that with spiritual cowardice it 
flies from forms for fear of formality; that it makes an un- 
natural union between the ideas of good works and legality, 
so as to infuse into the whole man and his life's blood the 
subtle baleful venom of Antillomianism; that it looks at 
truth only on one side. 
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I have therefore begun again to lay the foundations of 
my religious character. Under God's grace, I will raif'e 
my superstructure of love upon a solid groundwork of holy 
fear-the beginning of wisdom, the persuader of men. I 
have submitted myself to a rigorous self-examination; and 
I trust I am slowly advancing in the daily practice of the 
more quiet graces of meekness, humility, quietness, and 
childlike obedience. 
N o,v it is quite clear that with my character (and every- 
body else's too), it is abRolutely necessary that I should 
religiously keep aloof from all controversy; and that I 
should be "in fastings often," and "in much prayer;" 
that as the Blessed Apostle says, I should do violence- 
buffet-û<;,;"w::-ía
CIJ 'rÒ (j
,aa xai ò
tJÀarwì';;;-and conquer my 
natural inclination to that most unlovely, un-Christlike 
habit of disputation and argument. True, it is my duty to 
watch the currents of religious opinion flowing here and 
there in the Church. Nay, it is my duty to do more than 
watch them. I will go and speak about them to my God, 
and none shall hear but He. . . . 
I would fain turn away, as far as may be, from this 
hubbub and perturbation, and listen to my God, who calls 
me up into the mount to be with him. And it is good for 
me to be there. After l\Ioses had fasted, the Lord God 
passed with gracious proclamation before him; after Elias 
fasted, the Almighty chose that season for coming to His 
servant in the still small voice; after the Lord of all crea- 
tures had Himself fasted, then was the time for angels to 
minister. Surely God's view of fasting must be different 
from man's; for greatly has He blessed me in it. And 
with fond eyes I turn to the primitive Church, and sit at 
the feet of her apostles, bishops, and doctors, studying that 
system of penitential discipline which this self-indulgent 
age derides; and I doubt not that I shall find. as they have 
left on record that they found, that the "girdle of celibacy 
and the lamp of watching" stood them in good stead in 
times of trial. 


The year 1836 was an eventful one to Mr. Faber. 
lIe was compelled by the pressure of ill-health, as 
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stated ill the preceding chapter, to put off the exami- 
nation for his degree fronl Easter Term until N ovem- 
ber, and he left Oxford on the 9th of 
lay for a short 
visit to the North, returning early in June, in time 
for the recital of his prize-poem in the Theatre on the 
15th. He ,vas prevented by sin1Ïlar indisposition 
from devoting himself to reading during the long 
vacation, and when the result of the examination was 
published, his name appeared in the second class. The 
examiners ,vere ]"lr. Oakeley, the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
Sir Travers Twiss, and Dr. Claughton, and although 
they were precluded by the statute from saying ho,v 
they had voted, it was generally understood that tIle 
decision which excluded him from the first class was 
not arrived at unanimously, but that their opinions 
being equaUy divided, the senior examiner gave the 
casting vote against hin1. 
This disappointment was closely followed by another. 
He was defeated by Professor Donkin in a contest for 
a fellowship in his own College. In order to recover 
himself after this double failure, and to recruit h.is 
exhausted strength, he accompanied his brother, the 
Rev. F. A. Faber, to Gern1any, at the close of the year. 
They remained a few weeks with some English friends 
at ltfannheim, and a day was given to Heidelberg, a 
record of which appeared in his first poetical volume. 
Shortly after his return in January 1837, 1\11'. 
Faber was elected to another vacant fellowship at 
University College, and he also carried off the Johnson 
Divinity Scholarship, open to all Bachelors of Arts, 
for which there was considerable competition. The 
Rev. J. H. Newrnan was one of the examiners. The 
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Johnson Mathematical Scholarship was awarded at the 
same tÍ1ne to Professor Donkin. Mr. Faber also wrote 
an English essay for the Chancellor's Prize, on the 
Classical taste and character compared with the Rom- 
antic, but without success. He failed again in the 
competition for the Ellerton Theological Prize, on the 
Mission of St. John the Baptist. 
His letters relating to this period are given in the 
order of their dates:- 


LE'rJ.'ER XVII.-To ROUNDELL PALMER, ESQ. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Feb1'Uary 18, 1836, Â. S. 
We are waiting in sad suspense regarding the Theological 
Chair. There is a complete hush at present: the subject 
is seldom brought forward, and everyone seems quietly 
waiting the result, which I fear is not doubtful. N ewman'g 
pamphlet has, I think, done very much to stop the personal 
controversial turn which some were taking in the matter- 
I mean those who oppose Hampden merely because he is a 
Whig, Radical, or what not, in politics. I must confess 
that the manl y Christianlike quiet zeal with which the 
whole opposition was conducted has given me a higher idea 
of the religious temper of the University than I ever had 
before; and I only trust a confirmation of the appointment 
may be met in like manner. 


LETTER XVIII.-To the Same. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, May 22, 1836, .Á. S. 
The Festival of Whitsunday. 
We find that in all ages, and under every conceivable 
form, there has been a spirit of Antichrist, moving now in 
the front ranks, now in the ba
kground of society, as suited 
best its master's purpose, as an antagonist and disturbing 
force to the peace of the Church. Next it occurred to me 
that it was of importance to see whether there were not 
certain invariable characteristics of this spirit by which 've 
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might always know from what quarter we might look for 
danger. The spirit of the age will always be found to be 
the spirit of wickedness and sin: and the way in which the 
arch-fiend works is this: he manages to insinuate a religious 
modification of the spirit of the age into some portion of the 
Church. So that that portion is unconsciously doing the 
work of the devil. Thus, if I am asked at any particular 
epoch of the Church's annals what the antichristian spirit 
,vas at that particular time, I first look for the spirit of the 
age, and when I have found it, I look for some school in 
the Church whose teaching is the spirit of the age Chris- 
tianized. I do not think I have been very clear: but look 
what is the case in the present day. The spirit of the age 
is mercantile; in fact, utility. Now look at a party in the 
Church, sincere, I do most firmly believe, but whose .spirit 
is utility-visible results-tangible harvest. These are 
men who decry forms, who think magnificence misplaced in 
churches, and imagine church-room within four walls of 
brick to be as good as in a temple fit. so merciful is He, 
for the House of the J\Iost High. You will see now what 
I mean. Utility is the great implement of the evil one 
just now, and it has thus been insinuated into the Church. 
In other words, what is called the religion of the day is 
always the antichristian power most active against the 
Church of God. 


. , 


LETTER XIX.-To the Same. 


NEW STRANTON, July 21, 1836, Ä. S. 
Th.ursday Evening. 
Since I saw you I have read almost the whole of Hooker, 
with Keble's preface. This last seems to me to be a valuable 
essay, especially as throwing a good deal of light upon the 
different schools of early English theology: but there is a 
tone about the writer which differs more than I can express 
from the dignified gentleness and stately vehemence of 
Newman or Pusey. There is a little infusion of acrimony, 
not conveyed as Newman would have conveyed it, in strong 
censure and mild language, but insinuated by epithets into 
the whole texture of the Preface. The more I study Hooker 
the more astonished I am that anybody should ever have 
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lmagined him a Low Churchman. I can understand Arnold 
when he praises the first four books so highly, and condemns 
the fifth as unworthy the 'writer of the former ones. At the 
same time Hooker is not so high as many others are; and 
Keble shows that he individually raised theology from the 
low yiews (comparatively low) of Jewel and Cranmer, and 
he ascribes the advance shortly afterward made to the dis- 
coveryof the genuineness of Ignatius' Epistles, not known 
in Hooker's days, and hardly quoted at all, even while he 
is arguing for the divine right of episcopacy. Still Hooker 
goes thus far (v. 68): "Now the privilege of the visible 
Church of God is to be herein like the Ark of Noah, that, 
for anything we know to the contrary, all without it are 
lost sheep; " and he makes the visible Church alone to have 
that "commissioJ?ed ministry" which "hath to dispose of 
that flesh ,vhich ,vas given for the life of the world, and 
that blood which was poured out to redeem souls; to 'whom 
the promise of the keys, the power of the Holy Ghost for 
castigation and relaxation of sin was given." 


LETTER XX.-To the Same. 


NEW STRANTON, .August 5, Ã. S., 1836, 
Friday Evening. 
The more I reflect upon the ancient Catholic doctrine of 
Baptismal grace, and the consequent view of Scriptural re- 
pentance, the more do I feel myself humbled and abased in 
God's sight. There is no possibility of measuring the harm 
done to a man's religious habits by the admission and tem- 
porary entertainment of an error, however ignorance might 
seem to excuse such an admission. I feel even now the 
trammels of that human system of which all my religious 
friends ,vere advocates. It impedes my progress whichever 
way I turn, albeit my intellect under (I hope and truly be- 
lieve) the teaching of the Spirit ,vho is in the Church most 
fully acknowledges the un scriptural errors of that system. 
It is very hard, accustomed as I have been to look upon 
God even as such ån one as myself, to root up the idea of 
repentance which in such a school I have learned. The 
dreadful facility of turning to God inculcated there throws 
such a complete mist over the face of the depths of the 
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sacraments that it perverts and distorts all my views of the 
symmetry of the scheme of Redemption. It seems as if I 
never could get free from the entanglements of that base 
t.heology. However, it is in such difficulties as these that 
I find the doctrine of the Church such an inestimable 
privilege. There I cease to be an individual. I seem to 
fall into my own place quietly and without disturbance; 
and the noiseless path of childlike obedience, slow as my 
progress must be, here a little and there a little, offers a 
calm and peaceful prospect of spiritual growth. And the 
disciplines recommended by her, and therefore to an affec- 
tionate son enjoined, afford room for the unostentatious 
exercise of such self-denial as may bring the flesh into 
obedience to all godly motions. 
LETTER XXI.-To the Same. 


NEW STRANTON, HARTLEPOOL, 
Monday, August 22, 1836, A. S. 
You have quite misapprehended my letter, and conse. 
quently my present state of mind, at the same time that 
your letter shows me how widely we differ in theological 
sentiment. In nothing more is this shown than in what 
you S8JY of "Make ventures." That sermon is just what I 
should have pointed to, to give you a clear idea of my own 
idea of the doctrine of Faith. In the sense therefore of 
your letter I have "departed from the evangelical doctrine 
of Faith:" and it is because I have departed from their 
sad notions of Sacramental Grace. . . 
If by an attitude of hostility to "evangelical " (I use the 
word for the last time) opinions, you mean bitterness to 
their advocates, or bitterness against the opinions them- 
selves, but arising from the evil they have or I suppose 
them to have done me, you are quite mistaken. 
Let me not be misunderstood; I trust I feel in true 
charity with all the members of that party; but I cannot, my 
dear Roundell, I dare not speak of them as you do. . . . 
I hold them to be fundamentally wrong-wrong in their 
doctrine of Faith above all, because wrong in their doctrine 
of the Sacraments. There can be no such thing as a con- 
gRtent Low Churchman. There is no stopping short of 
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Cah-inism, if you have once left the primitive doctrine of 
the Sacraments: because your faith must depend upon 
election, and election you must have separated from the 
Sacraments beforehand. By adopting carnal views of the 
Sacraments, a great handle was given against Rome. They 
were therefore adopted. Then went of course, because of 
its necessary union with the Holy Sacraments, the doctrine 
of the" Church." Then the primitive ecclesiastical election 
seemed, as well it might, preposterous; it was forthwith 
thrown overboard, and then there was Calvinism. Some 
have seen their way out of it by the help of liturgy; and 
having taken one step out, there they stand betwixt and 
between, theological anomalies: if their opinions be true, 
the necessity of Calvanism is demonstrable, as you acknow- 
ledged to me vivâ voce two years ago. I have hurriedly 
given you not an argument, but the points of progress 
through which my own mind has passed. You can easily 
fill up the outline. 
LETTER XXII.-To THE REV. J. B. l\IORRlS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
Saturday, October 15th, 1836, A. S. 
I suppose the scheme of Newman and Pusey to which 
you allude is the translation of the Fathers. I have only 
heard of it incidentally, and shall be very anxious to hear 
further and fuller upon it from you. I should be very glad 
to do anything I can; but as I do not know either P. or 
N., it is not likely that I shall be applied to. l\ly whole 
energies shall, by God's grace, be devoted to the welfare of 
His Church, and I should be truly rejoiced to find myself 
anywise employed in such a work already: more especially 
,vhere the object is a wider dissemination of the majestic 
teaching of the old Catholic theology. 
LETTER XXIII.-To the Same. 


October 2 I st, 1836. 
I am very grateful to you for having mentioned my name 
to Pusey, as I should certainly like to have some settled 
Church occupation 3,8 soon as I could. At a time when 
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heresy has selected the foolishness of the old Church for 
the object of its disdainful wisdom, it seems to be a duty, on 
all who have the opportunity, to become Hebrew scholars, 
that they may defend their own selves and those whom 
they can infl uence from the desecrating effect of shallow 
and flippant interpretation. And as to the Friday evenings, 
I do but reckon admission there as another of those Oxford 
privileges which we make so light of because we have them. 
Z. will bring with him St. Cyprian De Orat. Domin :-1 
am sorry St. Athanasius has no treatise on the subject. 
You will find it an ennobling task to catch some of the 
echoes of great things, as they rise out of the depths of 
that miraculous pra) ere Alas I of all the objections urged 
against our Common Prayer, what more miserable than 
the complaint of the over-repetition of that holy form of 
Truth 1 I always find that some one petition or other 
quite absorbs me while I use the prayer, and thus I am 
glad of its recurrence, which gives me the opportunity of 
being again absorbed by some other petitions. To say 
nothing of other more obyious reasons, it seems to me that 
we do not enough consider the science of prayer, the scien- 
tific habit of devotion. It is strange to contrast the system- 
aticness of the Primitive Church with the straggling ex- 
temporaneous irreverence of most of the modern worship 
about us. Is not the Saviour's form to prayer what the 
bishop is to the visible Church-a centre of unity-and 
would not the positions occupied by it in the Prayer Book 
seem to show that it was so deemed of by the framers 1 
But Pater Nostel's we are told are popish, and so we are 
dismissed, and the theology of the day will go on I but stop 
-I will give you an extract from the lectures of Dr. 'Yise- 
man, the Romanist. The allusion is to the Puritans: "But 
after these came a generation that knew not those days, men 
with arms upfolded on their bosoms, and brows bent in per- 
petual frownings; and when they came before her, she found 
that they had learnt rebellion from her example, and from 
her lips had caught up the words of scorn and infamy, where- 
with she had disgraced her mother. And they 
ast her 
down and trampled her in the dust, and did make her eat 
her very arm for sorrow. Then, indeed, by the arm of power 
D 
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she was once more set up, but only to undergo a crueller 
and more lingering doom; to see, year after year, her 
worshippers slinking away, and her temples less frequented, 
and her many rivals' power exalted, as well as their num- 
bers ever more increased. And even now are not men 
dicing over her spoils, and quarrelling how they had best 
be divided 
 Do they not speak irreverently of her, and 
weigh her utility in iron scales, and value in silver pieces 
the souls she serves 7 Is she not treated with contumely 
by those that call themselves her children 1 Is not her very 
existence reduced by them to a question of worldly and 
temporal expediency 1" 
I read these lectures- and I could only say, we walk by 
faith and not by sight. And oh! when he talks of our 
theory and our rites and our 1iturgy, which we use not-" I 
cannot but look upon her as I should upon one whom God's 
hand hath touched, in whom the light of reason is darkened, 
though the feelings of the heart have not been seared; who 
presses to her bosom and cherishes there the empty locket 
,vhich once contained the image of all she loved on earth, 
and continues to rock the cradle of her departed child! JJ 


LETTER XXIV.-To ROUNDELL PALMER, ESQ. 


Uxn-EHS'TY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
Saturday J.Vight, Kov. 18th, 1836, Â. S. 
You will be sorry to hear that I have had a sorry vivâ 
1"oce. It was a province in which I ,vas far too neryous 
ever to shine, and the knowledge that I needed a good one 
added to my confusion. l\ly divinity 'V. and D. say was 
very good; I recollect nothing of it except that it began 
upon the fulfilment of the Law, and ended in the seven 
Churches of Asia. Analogy fairish-Oakeley was obscure 
in his questions, though I am a prejudiced judge. I went 
on swimmingly in the third and seventh Books of the Ethics. 
Oakeley then took me into the sixth, and the minutiæ of 
the Book, putting his questions thus: what is Aristotle's 
argument in such a chapter? A notion flashed across me 
that they suspected I had not read my books, and as I had 
not the Ethics very minutely up, I lost all recollection, 
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could not understand Oakeley, and did not know what I said. 
Your brother says that from that point my examination 
became bad, but that he himself had the utmost difficulty 
in detecting Oakeley's meaning. Vt1"ilson put me on in 
queer bits of Hellenics, Thucydides and Herodotus, and gave 
me a most absurd and incoherently meagre examination, at 
which I was much disgusted. Oakeley chose the most dry 
f:bort-line dialogue in the Electra, which I construed right, 
but made three false quantities, not knowing the metre: 
then a chorus of Alcestus, which I did all right, and Horace 
Sat. ii. 8, which I missed two words of. I cannot think 
that if I needed (which surely I did) a 'VÍ1;â voce to redeem 
past mistakes, I can now possibly succeed. However, it 
cannot be helped. 
A season like the past is sadly unfavol1rable to- the 
spiritual man, and I require a season now to collect myse1f 
again, as it sets one's spirit all abroad and incompact; and 
in the intervals of hard reading, at least I find it so, 
thoughts are allowed to travel too much unquestioned over 
the highway of one's heart. 


LETTER LXV.-To tlte Same. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
J\'To'l:ember 21, 1836, Â. S. 
Of course nothing definite is known about the classes, 
but what little is known is yery much against me. But if 
it were not so painful to see Frank's miserable dejection 
and wretchedness I should not feel it much. I am quietly 
reading theology, have written a good lump of my Theo- 
logical Essay, which I shall bring up with me, and am 
making preparations for beginning Plato. So that consi- 
dering how long, and oh! how painfully, I have been kept 
from my favonrite studies, I am really a happy man. I 
think happier, because calmer, from my rlisappointment. 
But enougb of that subject for the present. 
I want now to be g in to fall into some svstem of readina 
.J ;:.' 
and an idea has struck me upon which I want to have 
advice. Of course, the subRtance of theology (consiòering 
the Sacred Scriptures as the subject-matter) is contained 
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in the Fathers, who must be earnestly perused; and I have 
been eagerly anticipating the time when I could commence; 
but now that it has come, I begin to think that I am hardly 
fit for such a line of reading, and that on other grounds it 
is unadvisable.-I. Because, though Biblical criticism occu- 
pies a theologian always, it ought to be aU in all at first. 
2. The elements of Hebrew will take a good deal of master- 
ing. 3. I ought to be a better classic. 4. A few years' 
reading of our own theology will give me a more extended 
and accurate acquaintance with Dlodern controversies, anlI 
I shall then be able to apply the judicium Beatæ Ecclesiæ 
Catholicæ more effectually. 


LETTER XXV I.-To THE REV. J. B. 
IORRIS. 


UNIVERSITY COLJÆGE, OXFOI,D, 
St. Andrew's Day, 1836. 
I knew of my failure some days before the Class List was 
out, and I will not conceal that my disappointment ,vas 
very, very bitter. For three days, ill in body as well as 
mind, I had a grievous struggle. l\Iany \vere the hard 
thoughts of my dear Lord which ,vere suggested to me; 
but by His help I conquered: and the conflict ended in 
such a mortification of all proud thoughts and vain opinions 
of myself that I ,vas left in a calmness and evenness of 
spiri t, more refreshing to llle than I can express. I did not 
think it possible to have derived so many and so great 
blessings from any disappointment whatsoever. 
The Fellowship Examination begins to-morrow, but there 
is no doubt of Donkin's election. This is part of the other 
failure, an inevitable part, that the getting a Fellowship 
will be delayed, I hope not prevented. If however it should 
be so, and my failure in the schools should, as is most pro- 
bable, hinder my getting pupils in sufficient numbers, I 
must alter my plans of life, and seek for some curacy in 
the country. All this is at least very probable. But I 
trust I shall be enabled to follow cheerfully my l\Iaster's 
bidding. By His grace I have but one object, to do His 
will and to promote His glory. He must choose the manner 
and the place. I thought an academical sphere best suited 
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for me; if lie decides otherwise, that decision must be true. 
But the morrow will take thought for the things of itself. 
Pray for me, that I may remain at ease, and ready to be car- 
ried whither the Providence of circumstances may lead me. 
Thursday.-The Fellowship Election is over, and I have 
had a fresh disappointment; but I am still cheerful. Fiat 
voluntas Dei: and He will take charge for me of the" things 
of to-morrow." On Saturday I set off for Germany, from 
whence I will write to you at great length. 

Iy dear J-, I am this day moving all my books out 
of my dear old rooms; you, who love Oxford so much, can 
enter into my feelings, and win excu::;e the shortness of this 
letter. God bless you and keep you. Ora pro nobis. 


LETTER XX.VII.-To ROUNDELL PALMER, ESQ. 


USIVF.RSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
January 26, 1837, A. S. 
K ow I dare say you have by this time forgotten almost all 
you said upon the subject of religion, especially as I feel con- 
fident the letter was a ha,r;ty production; consequently you 
must let me recall it somewhat accurately to )
our memory. 
It was in answer to my having called you a thorough 
Protestant: and it branches off to a general disquisition 
upon theological opinions. l\ly dear Roundell, it is not 
my intention to argue the points of difference between 
us: we "ill never have an argument on the subject again 
as long as we live: it is not safe. No, I am not going to 
argue, I am gving to complain. You say" you do not care 
if I only stick to Pusey." In this short sentence you 
assume as granted that you stand on a superior and truer 
ground of theological opinion, and although you deplore 
my belonging to a clas
 of opinionists who are, te judice, 
quite wrong, yet" you do not care" (what an expression 1) 
if I only stick to Pusey. 
This is only one instance of what I think the pervad- 
ing tone of your letter-a quiet assumption of a man 
in the right over a man in the wrong. Again: what are 
these uncharitable dashes under Pusey's name 1 Are they 
not to imply censure of Newman 1 Is it impossible to 
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praise one saint of God, but you must aim darts at another 
 
Blame, reprobate, and give reasons for so doing, as you 
like, but never, never let a religious character be censured 
by implication. \Yhat faults you may charge on Newman 
I cannot guess, and for your sake I will not attempt to 
conjecture; but you know his reputerl character for piety 
and self-denial, and therefore, as a Ch1'istian, you should 
have eschewed such a contemptuous mode of disposing of 
him; and you knew, too, what I thought of him, and there- 
fore, as my frípnd, might have praised one whom I love 
without so bitter a reflection on another to whom I owe a 
debt which God only can and surely win repay him. But 
it is a serious and a solemn thing to adopt as one's own 
any religious tenets whatsoever; it is a thing which runs 
up into eternity. And it is somewhere written-they are 
dreadful words and very hard to be obeyed-" call no man 
master." Oh! Roundel1, put side by side with those words 
your way of designating your friend's religious opinions, "I 
do not care 
f you only stick to Pusey." I know you did not 
write those words with thoughtful earnestness. I care not 
for any objections made to the obedience some men P3Y to 
the xeÎcu; ,:,,(;jl/ òoxf,U,WIJ ã
òefJJ'J. No ridicule will drive me 
from ft-God has made ål1 men for it, and me among the 
rest-but I do care for the offensive exaggerated statement 
of it contained in your w-ords. I do not wish to find my 
own road to my Saviour; but I do wish my friend to ac- 
knowledge, what he does not for a moment doubt, that my 
allegiance to that Saviour is always too predominant a 
feeling in my heart to allow of my sticking to any human 
guide. 
It is painful to hear my religious belief so talked of as 
my friend has ch ')sen to talk; but it is far, far more pain- 
ful that he should have descended to talk in a light and 
trifling tone of his own. " I would rather err with others 
(aliquaten'lls) than be right with them." Is it possible that 
this should be the earnest conyiction of one who would 
educate his soul in the love, the entire, unalloyed, unfalter- 
ing love of truth 1 Is it possible that such a sentence could 
have been begotten of anJthing but a blind, precipitate 
party spirit-such as never has actuated l{oundell Palmer 
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in any action of his life hitherto, and God grant may not 
actuate that most solemn of all actions, his adoption of 
theological opinions 
 
Again, you talk very high things and very big words of 
party spirit., as if you thought it were the actuating spring 
and exclusive characteristic of those from whom you differ. 
So you have written, and so you do not think. 
I will not dwell upon your implied censure of me for 
party spirit, because in the same breath you twit me a little 
harshly with my change, and the two accusations are incom- 
patible; for party spirit is of course always enli::;ted against 
change. But party spirit is not the worst vice of a religious 
man. Like all other moral evils, it is mixed with much of 
good, and ever, so Heaveh hath willed, with most of good 
when circumstances render it most necessary. It often- 
times requires an ajjèctionate discrimination to distinguish 
between party spirit and the being zealously affected in a 
good cause-being jealous for the :l\lost High. 
Now, RoundelJ, I have done my duty: I haV'e said, right 
or wrong it matters not, what I think. I have used, it may 
Le, some harsh language, some unaffectÏonate terms, and I 
have wounded your feelings. All tbis I know-l more 
than know it, I feel it
 if I loved you less 1 would not ha.ye 
done it; and therefore, as I have said this much, I will 
dare to add somewhat more. 
I will dare to divine what is your present state of mind, 
and what is that modification of character which you appear 
to me to be undergoing. You are living in an atmosphere 
which is not congenial, among people who do not, cannot 
understand you; and all this is acting with unresisted s"a)
 
upon your peculiar pliability of disposition. You have 
come to think that almost wrong which you once thought 
right. You Jive in dread of that bugbear, imagination; 
you believe all the pecuZz'arities of your character to be 
therefore defects, and so you live on, fighting every day 
against nature, and if you are victorious you will be miser- 
able. 
Iy dearest, dearest Roundell, throw down all those 
barricades with which you are encircling yourself, as if it 
were virtuous to do so simply because the action gives you 
pain, like a poor Brahmin of the East. T...Jet all those exquisite 
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sensibilities, which are the beauty of your character, gush 
freely out, as once they did; be more fearless, more im- 
petuous, more childish, more natural. True, you are living 
in the world, and the touch of cold hearts paralyzes you, 
and your sensibilities are chafed, and you are altogether 
bewildered by the strange sadness of the wilderness you 
walk through. But those sensibilities were meant for 
immortality: oh! beware of stifling them here, because 
they happen at times to stand in your way. Why try to 
be an old man before your time 1 \Yhy have such a morbid 
dread of any change of thought or opinion 1 It only springs 
from a subtle pride of intellect. Young men must be 
always changing: a young man's opinions, though of great 
importance, are of little value. \Vhy then view that as a 
curse which a philo
ophic truth-loving mind should rather 
deem a blessing-the ability to change 1 \Vhy seek a 
premature experience 1 For what i
 experience but that 
brawny callousness of character which the ever falling blows 
of misfortune are daily tending to produce 1 
You are a young man, and should be full of ethereal hopes 
and glorious aspirations and heavenly light; and yet you 
are hourly struggling not only to appear, but to be what 
you are not, to displace your natural disposition from its 
domestic shrine, where He who formed it placed it. The 
chance of your succeeding is a thought most horrible. Oh ! 
could I bear you away where I can fearlessly allow my 
spirit at certain times to go; far, far above, traversing the 
region where purity is, and which is the d\velling-place of 
vast and solemn truths; you would find how it braced you 
up for the cheerful steady performance of the "common 
round, the trivial task" of daily, \veekly life. 
But what is all this to you 1 Does it seem the raving 
of an unbridled fancy, the ebullition of mere boyishness, 
musical indeed, as is the murmur of a brook, but as soon 
to be forgotten 1 If so, then I am TOO LATE! 
There is much matter for thought in this letter: and I 
will add one word more. During the last three years, by 
word and deed, you have had many an earnest of my un- 
wavering love: account this letter one, which has cost me 
a sacrifice I feared I could never make, and given my heart 
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a wrench that makes me sick. It matters not what you 
think of my letter: it is a proof at any rate of my affection, 
such as you have never had before. "God give JOu a right 
judgment in all things." 


LETTER x..XVIII.-To THE REV. J. B. 1\IORRIS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, O\FOP..D, 
Janwu'y 31, 1837, .d. S. 
On Saturday night, my dear J -, I was elected Fellow 
of University; and my heart is so full that I can only say 
with Bishop Taylor, u What am I, that the great God of 
Inen and angels should make a special decree in heaven for 
me, and send out an angel of blessing, and instead of con- 
dell1ning and ruining me, as I miserably have deserved, 
distinguish me from many my equals and betters, by this 
and many other special acts of grace and favour'?" I seem, 
as it were, landed in a harbour where I would be, hemmed 
in on all sides by such means of grace as are not ordinarily 
to be founel elsewhere: and God grant that my growth 
may be proportionable. Hitherto I have been foolish and 
thoughtless, and over self-indulgent: I have now but one 
wish, to employ my whole life in doing the little good to 
Christ and His Church which my dear l\Iast
r has rendered 
me capable of doing in my generation. 
l\Iany thanks for your little poem: I shall not soon or 
easily forget it. I was not at the blessed Eucharist last 
Sunday, because the examination had occupied the four 
preceding days, and somewhat excited me; and therefore 
you must transfer the same holy thoughts to next Sunday, 
when the Feast is, as usual on the first Sunday in Lent, 
celebrated in our own chapel. Be assured that I shall pray 
most earnestly there that in this season of dimness and 
severe heart-searching 


" Our God, though He be far before, 
l\Iay turn, and take us by the hand: and more, 
)lay strengthen our decaY:3-" 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I837-42. 
As Frederick }-"aber had always nlost earnestly desired 
to devote himself to the service of God, he looked 
fOT\vard eagerly to the tiIne when he could recei \?e 
ordination as a luinister of the Church of England. 
As soon therefore as his election to a fellowship gave 
hin1 a secure position, he set to work vigorously at the 
task of preparing hÜnself for orders. .At this period 
he "Tas a devoted Allglic
n, full of hope that the 
n10venlent begun at Oxford would spread over the 
\vhole country, and indoctrinate \vith its Catholic 
principles the- English Protestant Establishment. It 
is plain, however, frorn expressions let faU in his 
correspondence, that he was not "yithout nlisgivings 
concerning the theory which he upheld, and even that 
the great religious change which he afterwards nlade 
cast an occasional shadow over his mind. 
Desirous of obtaining some acquaintance \vith the 
works of the earlier Christian \vriters, he offered his 
services to the cornpilers of the "Library of the 
Fathers," and the translation of the Books of St. 
Optatus was assigned to hitn. His share in this under- 
taking procured for hirn an introd uction to :1\11'. N 8"\V- 
ll1an, of \vhose school he was already an ardent dis- 
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ciple, and \vho, nlore than anyone else, influenced and 
directed in after years the course of his religious life. 
cc 1\ly \vhole time is no\y so occupied," he wrote to 
l\lr. 1\forris on the 17th of April 1837, cc that I have 
barely an hour to myself for letter-\vriting. I have 
four pupils; and besides this a good long list of books 
to read for the Bishop of Ripon; add to ,yhich I am 
translating the seven Books of Optatus, Bishop of 
l\Iilevis, on the schism of the Donatists; so that you 
see my hands are already more full than they ought to 
be. Ho\vever, blessed be God! my health is extrelnely 
good, and if anything, improving; the anxiety att
n.. 
dant upon reading for the schools wore n1e do\vn very 
111uch; and of course it is much to be free of that." 
'Yhen the long vacation arrived, 
lr. Faber took a 
sll1all reading party to Ambleside, near the head of 
'Yindennere, and thus began a connection with that 
place 'which lasted for many years. An)ong the friend- 
ships \vhich he formed there the ll10st valued was that 
of l\Ir. "i ords\vorth, whose poetry had been the object 
of his early admiration, and had contributed largely 
to the formation of his own poetical spirit. In after 
)Tears he used to describe the long ran1bles which they 
took together over the neighbouring 111ountains, the 
poet muttering verses to himself in the intervals of 
conversation. 
On the 6th of August he received deacon's orders 
in St. 'Vilfrid's Cathedral of llipon froll Dr. Longley, 
his old lnaster at Harrow, and at once began to assist 
in parochial work at All1bleside, generally preaching 
two sermons a week. Here he remained until the end 
of the long vacation, when he retur1l
d to Oxford. 
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The two follo,ving years were passed in sinlilar occu- 
pations. His preaching was very successful, and some 
little tracts on Church matters which he occasionally 
published obtained an extensive circulation. In 1839 
he received priest's orders from Bishop Bagot at Oxford, 
on the 26th of l\lay, a day dear to him in later times 
as the Feast of his holy father, St. Philip N eri. 
In the course of the same summer he paid a short 
visit to BelgiuIl1 and the Rhenish Provinces, from 
,vhich he returned with a strong feeling of dislike to 
the ecclesiastical practices \v hich he had witnessed in 
those countries, and with sOlnething like contempt for 
the intellectual condition of the Oatholic clergy. His 
judgn)ent 'was too hastily formed to be just, and he 
,vas obviously unaware of many of the drawbacks 
under which the Church \vas there labouring. 
But little of his correspondence during this period 
has been preserved. Â divergence of views on religi- 
ous subjects had arisen between him and the friend to 
whom Inany of the letters already quoted were ad- 
dressed, and who, it would appear from 111'. Faber's 
remonstrances, hesitated to conlmit himself to the 
advance which was daily taking place in Tractarian 
principles. Their interchange of conllnunication be- 
came less frequent, and 1\11'. Faber's continually increas- 
ing occupations prevented him from writing with his 
former regularity to other correspondents. The fol- 
lowing extracts have been made from his letters to 
different friends in the yeaTs 18 37- 8 - 9. 
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LETrER XXIX.-To ROUNDELL PALMER, ESQ. 


STOCKTOX -oN-TEES, 
lIfa1'cl
 17th" Priday Jlo1"lIing, 1837, A. S. 
There is to my mind a rudeness (so to speak) and an inl- 
modesty in the lucid, as they are called, expositions of the 
day. I abhor to see man's salvation thrown into a demon- 
strative syllogism, or the things of God weighed by the short 
measures of man, and not by the measures of the sanctuary. 
I wish to see a mind bowed down before the seven-branched 
candlestick of the Spirit, deeply influenced by the brooding 
air of the temple, the fumes of the frankincense, and the 
unearthly light of the glorious Pillar of Presence. I like to 
see it just glancing with half averted eye to a deep, my
te- 
rious subject, scarcely daring to rest there because it feels 
the ground so holy. All things around him are full of God, 
and God Visible is before hinI, so that, as Solomon says, 
his words are not only wary, but FEW. 


LETTER XXX.-To THE REV. J. B. 1\IORRIS. 


STOCKTON -ox - TEES, 
Easter Even, 1837. 
I have been spending great part of this lllorning in the 
study of Newman's Prophetical Office of the Church; a deep 
and difficult book, which I foresee will give rise to abundant 
cavil among the ill-instructed. God prosper it in the \Vorld, 
and extend those old and wholesome views far and wide 
among us. To my mind-only I am young and sanguine- 
the Anglican Church of the present day reminds me in no 
slight measure of the Valley of the Bones. That Spirit, 
'Vho goeth where He listeth, like the wind which is His 
type in natural things, seems to have gone out amongst us: 
there is a noise, and there is a shaking, and bone cometh to 
bone by the mild workings of His unseen energy: but the 
full resurrection into unity is not yet: and shall it ever be 1 
God only knows! 'Vhat is best for us, and best for His 
glory (for He and we are one in the Body l\Iystical), will 
doubtless come out at last. 
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LETTER x...XXI.-To the Sa'lne. 


S'fOCKTON -o
 -TEES, 
Friday E'liening, lrfarch 31, 1837, A. s. 
I think you will be delighted with Newman's Lecture. 
It supplied me with what I had long wanted-clear and 
positive statements of Anglican principles. It has been too 
long the fashion for the doctors and teachers of Anglicanism 
to evolve their principles in the way of negation of Romanit;t 
principles. 


LETTER XXXII.-To ROUNDELL PALMER, ESQ. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
ltlay 5, 1837, Â. S. 
The fact is, that having a few spare hours left after the 
encroachments of pupils, and finding the want of SOD1e 
Jefinite task to employ those hours in, I offered through 
l\Iarriott to undertake the translation of one of the Fathers: 
and St. Optatus has been entrusted to me. I made it to be 
distinctly understood that it was to be the task of leisure 
hours, and consequently that I could not bind myself down 
to any given time. Besides \vhich, though I believe a 
translation of the old Catholic doctors will do much good, 
and therefore that each translator will contribute his mite 
to the great end, yet I was not wholly unselfish in my offer. 
\Yishing at some, I trust not far distant time, to commence 
a serious and systenlatic study of the Fathers, and knowing 
that a knowledge of Latin and Greek, though an essential, 
was far from being a complete qualification for such a line 
of study, I thought that if I was obliged to drudge at one 
Father for the purposes of accurate translation, it would 
tend somewhat towards making me a patristic scholar; 
just as at school one spends a year or so over one Greek 
play. And I shall be longer oyer St. Optatus because the 
Donatist schism opens out so distinct and interesting a 
province of ecclesiastical history that I shall allow myself 
to be beguiled into all the collateral reading which it brings 
before me. 
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LETTER XXXIII.-To THE REV. J. B. l\IORRIS. 


ROTHAY COTTAGE, Aug.ust 31, 1837, A. S., 
Thursday Erening. 
I thought before I was ordained that I would not at first 
preach the doctrine of the Ohurch too often: but I find 
there is no such doctrine, it is only a way of viewing all 
doctrines: so now I am fearless. 'Vhat I have said about 
Baptism has been much noticed, and is doing good. 
"Truth will find her own." 
Pray for me. l\Iy uncle has set himself against what he 
cans Oxford views, and has written at great length. Pray 
tha.t I may be meek. My duty is to teach, not to argue. 
I will never prove out of the pulpit what I have taught in 
it. I have now no masters but God and my bishop,- to 
whom may I be always obedient. The Head preserve me 
from controversy. But I need prayer, for I have a very 
fiery heart. 


LETTER XXXIV.-To ROUNDELL PALMER, ESQ. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGF:, 
1
lay 7, 1838, A. S. 
I only returned to Oxford on Saturday last, having ex- 
tended my vacation a \veek beyond the legitimate timé, for 
idleness' sake. However, I did somewhät in the vacation, 
seeing that I wrote and printed a tract on the Prayer 
Book. I found when I got to Stockton that myoId tract 
on the Ohurch was all sold; and Archdeacon Todd and some 
other clergy, who knew nothing of me nor I of theIn, had 
nn1Ch recommended it, so that another edition was to be 
got out, most of which is sold already. I have also lately 
been editing Archbishop Laud's Private Devotions, which 
will be out soon, and I will send yon one. Oh! it is such 
a delightful book. It is not quite so fragmentary as Bishop 
.Andrewes, and yet there is so much Scripture and Liturgy 
incorporated into it as to make it somewhat like his. He 
must have been a very holy man under his rough uncourtly 
exterior. l\Iany of his prayers are for anniversaries of his 
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own, days when he committed some special sin, or received 
some special blessing; and these I have annotated from his 
Diary. But it is so different from the long, weary, wordy 
prayers of modern manuals, that I am sure you will like it. 


LETTER XXXV.-To THE REV. J. B. l\IORllIS. 


AMBLESIDE, KENDAL, 'YESTMORELAND, 
July 18, 1838, A. S. 
I aln sorry I can give you no information of any kind 
about the English Propaganda. I only know enough of it 
to dislike it: and occasionally to talk against it. 
On the face of it these societies have done us abundant 
harm by their uncatholicity; yet it will be iInpossible ever 
to persuade good men of this. It is a lesson to the Church 
never to do good again after the world's fashion. Nunlbers 
and combination and centralized power and local associa- 
tions, &c., have first struck the idea of bishops out of many 
a mind that did not reason itself out of episcopal feelings, 
so that the lines of the iuner circle "which the Spirit drew 
around the Church within the world have faded more and 
more away from men's eyes. And secondly, the duty of 
alms, as it is given us in the four Gospels, has almost ceased 
by means of these societies. The relief of mendicants is a 
dubious question, but I have always stuck to it for want of 
other channels. 


LETTER XXXVI.-To the Sanw. 


AMBLESIDE, KENDAL, 
July 24th, Eve of :it. Jam('s. 

Iy congregation is quite an educated one: to say 
nothing of above thirty-five University men. l\Iost of the 
parishioners are serious people. They have, so far as I 
have seen, no prejudices, but ignorance profound. So I 
want, ha\ ing indoctrinated them somewhat keenly last 
summer, to give a course of easy lectures-as easy as I can 
make them without being washy, but I do hate easy sermons 
-on Old Testament characters and histories. This, con- 
nected as it is with their Bible reading, will leave more 
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behind it than a common course of sermons, and willleave 
abundant holes for some few drops of sornething to be 
dropped in. People, you know, swallow pills, because they 
are pills; they do not always know the secret thereof. I 
am writing on Noah, Job, and Daniel at present. How 
very awful it is: even though I have no Fathers with me, 
yet my own following out of their Catholic way is much: 
God bless it to these kind-hearted people. 


LETTER XXXVII.-To tlze Srzme. 


COLOG
E, August 25th, 1839, Ã. S., 
Thirteenth Sunday aftel' Trinity. 
I fear you will think me a sad Protestant. I determined
 
and so did Church, to conform to the Catholic Ritual here. 
'Ve both of us got )Iechlin Breviaries at l\Iechlin, and go to 
church pretty regularly every day to say the Hours, and 
we say the rest of the Hours as the priests do, in carriages, 
or inns, or anywhere. Also I have been tutorized in the 
Breviary by a very nice priest, a simple-hearted pious fellow, 
with little knowledge of theology. But it all will not do. 
The careless irreverence, the noise, the going in and out
 
the spitting of the priests on the Altar steps, the distressing 
representations of our Blessed Lord-I cannot get over 
them. The censing of the priests, the ringing of bells, the 
constant carrying of the Blessed Sacrament from one altar 
to another-this I can manage: because I can say Psalms 
meanwhile. But at best, when I can get away into a side 
chapel with no wax virgins in it, and no hideous pictures of 
the FATHER, I cannot manage well. 


In the sumrner of the year 1840, l\lr. Faber went 
to reside in the house of the late J\latthew Harrison, 
Esq., of Ambleside, in order to superintend the educa- 
tion of his eldest son. :\Iuch of his spare time was 
devoted, as in preceding years, to parochial work. The 
parish was in a destitute condition, principally owing 
to the age and infirmity of the incllnlbent, and it had 
E 
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lately experienced its fir at inroad of dissent. During 
the few 1110nths in 'v hich the care of it ,vas undertaken 
by 1\1:1'. Fa bel', much good was done, and the attendance 
at the church was 1110re than doubled. 
A sn1all collection of poerns, \vhich he published in 
the autU111ll of this year, lnet \vith great success. It 
took its llame, "The Cherwell \'Vater-Lily and other 
Poems," from the piece ,vhich happened to stand first. 
The author's O\VIl criticism on it was, "It is juvenile 
exceedingly, but it will float." 
About this time, a report that he was likely to be 
married gained some credence among 1\11'. Ifaber's 
friends. His letters show that, while there was some 
foundation for the story, there \vas no immediate pro- 
spect of such an event, and moreover that his \vishes 
and prayers unifonnly took an opposite direction. 


LETTER xx...XVIII.-To THE REV. J. B. MORRIS. 


AMBLI':SIDE, 'V ESTMOR I
LAND, 
OctoòeJ' 2 I, 1840, A. S. 
'Vi th regard to marriage, as one does not like foolish re- 
ports to go about, I may as well say that I have no prospect 
of it, however remote; and neither have nor have had any 
engagement on the subject. There is but one person in the 
world whom I should \vish to marry-the person alluded to 
in my poem called First Love. But I have not the least 
reason for supposing she is in IO\Te with me; and I am quite 
sure she knows nothing of my affection for her, and there 
are few things in the world less likely than my marrying 
her. But you know my views on this subject; you may 
remember our talk in the Christ Church meadow about 
living alone, and moral as distinguished from physical 
continence. 1\1y present state is just this. I am not even 
in love as most people would count love; and I very seldom 
turn my thoughts that way. I honour the celibate so highly 
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and reO'ard it so eminently the fittest way of life for a priest, 
that it Christ would graciously enable me to learn to live 
alone, I should prefer much, even with great self denials, to 
live a virgin life, and to die a virgin, as God has kept me so 
hitherto. But I am under no vow, and distrust myself too 
much to make one. Secondly, I think my marrying more 
likely at some time or other than I used to think it; from the 
great unhappiness I had at Oxford, and the difficulty I felt in 
pressing my life into that mould. 
Iy health suffered from 
it. I carried on the struggle with hope. I have now less 
hope; but I have by no means abandoned the contest. I 
hope to live a single life j but I shall not be surprised if I 
marry. People who have not been deprived of home and 
all home thoughts, as I have, in early boyhood, who are 
not sick with pent-up domestic wishes, and have not had 
"the vents of sweetest mortal feeling closed with cold earth 
from the gra\Te," having expended part of their nature, are 
ill :fitted to judge the trials of men left in early orphanhood, 
with hot feelings glowing in them unexpended still. But of 
this enough. Overmuch anxiety about one's good name is 
perhaps not welt 
leanwhile, my deal' J -, meet any 
reports you hear with such portions of this letter as you 
like. I am not going to marry, or to engage myself in 
marriage: both acts seem to me at this moment more un- 
lkely than almost any other I can conceive. 


LETrER XXXIX.-To the San
e. 


AMBLESIDE, WESTMORELAND, 
Thursday, October 22nd, 1840, A. S. 
I have been brought up much more self-indulgently (God 
absolve the souls of my dear departed parents for it 1) than 
you; and my occupation in religion hitherto has been exclu- 
sively the putting off soft habits. Alas 1 this is far from 
being done, very far; but by God's mercy it goes on; and 
I trust He will carryon His good work to the end. But 
of course I shall never be as I should have been if I had 
not been a most spoiled child. Then again my early loss 
of home and people to love. joined to my exuberant teme 
perament, to which I alluded in my yesterday's letter, hav- 
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considerable influence upon me. But why should I go 
further 
 I am not trying to defend myself, or to argue a 
case. At present I have not put Holy l\Iatrimony away 
from me; though I scarce think of it once a month. As I 
said before, I am not going to be married, and I have no 
prospect of marriage; and the report has as much founda- 
tion as one which should make me elect Arch bishop of York 
As to my poems, except" First Love," al1 else is pure fancy. 
e.g. "Lammas Shoots" and "Softly the Ships do sail; ,. 
except these two, I believe there are no feminine allusions 
in the volume. Read" First Love" and "Birthday 
Thoughts at Bishop Ken's grave." You will then know as 
much as I can write and more. . .. 1\ly poems are less 
Catholic than I am, being as all poetry should be, language 
carefully stopped short of thoughts. 


LETTER XL.- To the Sa1ne. 


AMBLESIDE, WESTMORELAND, 
January 26, 1841. A.S. 
I am getting case-hardened anent reports of my marriage. 
However, as I know you feel interested in the subject, I 
may atl well say that I never felt so strongly determined 
by God's grace to "make a venture of a lonely life," a
 
J. H. N. says, as I do now. I have too little confidence in 
my own religious manliness to say more than that I am at 
present purposed to lead a single life, and that I have made 
it a subject of prayer, that God would of His mercy corro- 
borate that purpose in me. 
But enough: I am too weak a disciple to talk thus. I 
rather covet than enjoy the calm love of virginity; but it 
may be God will reveal even that unto me. 


Concerning the position of the Church of England, 
he wrote on the 25th November, to the Rev. J. B. 
Morris- 


LETTER XLI. 
I agree with you that Anglicanism seems to have a doubl& 

Joç, a deep one and a superficial one; but either of its 
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temper is better than the 
ao; of Gallicanism, that idol set 
up in the writings of so many modern Anglicans. Now, 
as a school of Latin theology, Anglicanism is a very curious 
phenomenon; if, as I once heard Newman say, Bishop 
Butler is to be regarded as the " great doctor and prophet 
of Anglicanisll1," then clearly it must be a very deep thing, 
resting like a pyramid with its apex downwards, i.e., with 
a broad faith and a copious theology resting on slight world- 
worn evidence. The essence and soul of such a system will 
of course be caution: and as caution may bear two inter- 
pretations according as men are deep, learned, austere, bold, 
and of a venturesome humility, or according as they are 
shallow, ignorant, self-indulgent, timorous, and of a private- 
judgmentized humility, so in like manner will Anglicanism 
have two tempers and a double 
eo;. And I think y.ou 
transfer to Anglicanism itself, considered as a school of 
Latin theology, your very natural dislike of that poor, 
attenuated, hungry ñOo;, caught from a misrepresentation 
of its abstruse caution. This is what I think. Have I ex- 
pressed it plainly î \Yhat you disJike in ..-\.nglican divines 
is coldness, unclear statement, Gadarene humility, fear- 
fulness of mysticism, unmeaning, unintelligent dislike of 
Rome
 and a general absence of the marks and character- 
istics of Catholic childhood. At least this is what I dislike. 
But really I think all this is separable from true Anglican- 
ism, even when considered as a very peculiar school of 
Latin theology; and if a persecution were to arise- I dare 
not say we are in any such state of grace as to profit by 
one-perchance, under Christ, these things might be sepa- 
rated from it. l
'.g., may one not venture to say that the 
n1Ïghty Bishop Bull's obtruding dislike of Rome might be 
marked off from his other teaching, even with advantage 
to that other teaching in the way of consistency, and so on 
 
If so, he is a type of Anglicanism so far. 
Now just run an eye oyer our history. Is it not plain 
that" the perverseness of our Norman blood" wore a very 
peculiar character into the English Church even while it 
was a limb of the Roman obedience, and idiosyncrasy more 
strikingly and ruggedly its own than that, e.g., of the 
Spanish limb î Now, however valuable its evidence may 
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be theologically, I am not going to speak well of the 
Oo, 
of the Norman English Church; because I think badly of 
it, just as I think badly of the Gallican fOfJ'; and were I a 
French priest should belong to the school of De l\laistre. 
'Vhat I mean is that I do not think it fair to consider 
Anglicanism as the joint product of the Reformation and 
the recoil from the Reformation. It was born under the 
Norman kings. The Norman English Church was in its 
real temper quite as alien from the Saxon English Church 
as the Tudor English Church was from the Norman. Well, 
the temper of the Norman English Church gets worse and 
worse: under Henry VII. it is deplorable. 
Then comes the storm and the shipwreck on the shallows 
and sand-holes of Erastianism. The storm was inevitable, 
the shipwreck not. Then the period of Elizabethan degra- 
dation; the ship in water, if not deep water, again, though 
with much" damage of the lading," yet Hooker on deck. 
Then the attempt to create a moderate Romanist party- 
doctrinally Roman, politically Anglican-by James and 
perhaps Charles (Abbot strange to say favoured it, Laud 
broke it), so as to supply a middle term to complete the 
syllogism of reconciliation. Then a true Anglican school 
among the bishops, and fostered by the crown, trained in 
suffering, having three martyrs, a king, a primate, and a lay 
lord; but, for all that, the king was so good a Catholic, some- 
what running to Erastianism. Then the Non-Jurors, or 
Anglicanism among the bishops; and so, thwarting the state 
before it was strong enough to do so successfully, crushed. 
Then a gentle Georgian shelving down into a well-written, 
able, moral, gentlemnnly Deism. Then what we are in 
now: Anglicanism at work, not among the bishops, where 
the state would notice it and crush it because it would be 
prematurely troublesome .but at work among the inferior 
clergy in a very bold way, and f01"tunately with tongue- 
tied Convocations, and we hope with more sense of the im- 
portance of personal following of antiquity: and so, perhaps, 
as even W. Palmer, of l\iagdalen, admitted to me, with 
more chance, please Heaven, of success than any forme
 
attempt. Very well. Now what does all this show' 
\Vhy so much that Anglicanism is a thing in training, in 
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tendency, in aspiration, incomplete-a real view, YET NEVER 
HITHERTO REALIZED. Aud things in tendency have many 
désagrèmens which they will forego in their complete state. 
Now, I will venture a reason why the realization of Ang- 
licanism is so impeded. It has realized to a great extent 
primitive teaching: it has not realized primitive 
ao;, 
because it has not realized Catho1icity. Catholicity cannot 
be realized without considerable approach to Catholic com- 
munion; and the nearest approach we have made is to com- 
Munion with Catholic antiquity. We make neither head 
nor tail of the present Church. Western Christendom lies 
at our feet, and we scamper over it every summer by 
hundreds. But we forget it is that awful, old thing, 
\Vestern Christendom. Of course I anticipate all that men 
say about our being excommunicated, not able to worship, 
&c., &c., &c.; partly true, partly not. If we cannot make 
any use of \Vestern Christendom, we cannot. But it is stil1 
equally true that Anglicanism remains unrealized for lack 
of making some use of it. Surely, if Anglicanism be fixed 
and any way realized as an insular, insulated, offstanding 
school of Occidental theology, with properties as well as 
accidents of its own, I do not well see how it can help being 
a maimed, defective school: even if immense adherence to 
antiquity kept us from being a schismatic school, though I 
doubt that. The" present Church," so overbearing an 
ingredient in such few Roman theologians as I have read, 
is non ens in almost all Anglican. I t is in such a state they 
don't know what to do with it: more's the pity; for I am 
sure I know still less what we are to do without it. English 
travellers say, \Vhat can we do 1 \ve are excommunicate. 
\V ould it not be something if they felt that excommunication 
on their minds, as they travelled 1 \V ould not you like to 
spend six months among the l\Iunich disciples of 
Iöhler, 
Döllinger, &c., &c. 
 Of course I shall know more of all 
this when I have travelled I shall strive to realize all such 
little ways of impeded communion as are unstopped. It 
will surely do me good if no one else. 
It was arranged that l\ir. Faber should spend the 
greater part of the year I 84 I in travelling upon the 
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Continent with his pupil. For many reasons the plan 
was very acceptable to him. It afforded the best pro- 
spect of the restoration of his health, which had suf- 
fered much from his various labours; and it saved him 
from the necessity of resigning his post and returning 
to Oxford, 'which, with all his affection for the Uni- 
versity, he was unwilling to do. Further, the relation 
of Anglicanism to the rest of Christendom was a sub- 
j ect in which he ,vas much interested, and he left 
England with the determination of devoting the closest 
attention to it. 
His views are stated with his wonted precision in 
the following letters:- 


LETTER XLII.-To THE REV. J. B. MORRIS. 


AMBLE::;IDE, WESTMORELAND, 
Monday Night, No
'ember 16, 1841, .Å. s. 
There certainly have been times when I have hoped I 
might return no more to Oxford; and two or three sonnets 
of mine, College Life, Unkind Judging, and Admonition, 
-will put you honestly into possession of my feelings on this 
head. But then daily service and weekly Communions, 
these decide the question, now that I have them not and 
am pining for them. I grant that go where one will, one 
Inakes enemies-1ny temper would almost create them in 
the Sahara Desert; but so far as my experience goes, there 
is an edge of harshness upon an Oxford enmity which 
poisons the \vound somewhat over and above. " Charity 
hopeth all things" nowhere, as she ought; but methinks 
she is singularly un hopeful at Oxford. T suppose, as life 
goes on, one gets thicker-skinned in these matters. And 
as I think waywardly of certaiTl academic harshnesses which 
still taste in my mouth, bitter as this horrid quinine, I 
confess that while I have an affectionate reyerting to the 
cold night-air that is circulating in High Street, Broad 
Street, and the other arteries of Oxford, still the blustering 
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howl of wind upon these mountains, which is now rocking 
the house, feels more soothing to me. 
You must excuse this brief epistle. I am bothered with 
work just now. Good-bye. Remember me to Dalgairns. 
Tell him to take care of my French translation of J\.Iöhler's 
Symbolik. There is a wealth of glorious divinity in that 
book; read especially the resemblance between Ultra-Pro- 
testantism and N estorianism. 


LETTER XLIII.-To the Same. 


AMBLESIDE, "T:ESTMORELAND, 
The Feast of the Circumcision, 1841, Å. S. 
I am sure you will think I have been guilty of a very un- 
affectionate silence; but till last Sunday relieved me of. the 
church here, and so of two sermons a week, I have been 
quite beside myself with work of the most omnigenous 
character. 1\Iy health has entirely given way under it. 
Last Sunday week I lost all control of my mind during 
service; but somehow or other I found the Prayers over 
and myself in the vestry with the medical man. I am 
much better now, I am most thankful to say, very much 
better, but still far from ,veIl. I cannot help suspecting 
that my constitution is undergoing some change; and that I 
shall not be quite well tin the revolution has taken place. 
Really, to a man of my soft habits, it is a hard thing to 
read and write in the face of a refractory digestion. But 
enough of ailments, on which one dwells overmuch. 
Our travelling plans are a good deal altered, and very 
much to my sati
faction. "\Ve set off at the end of February 
to spend, D. V., five months in Russia, Lapland, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. I fear I shall scarcely be able to 
get more than a superficial view of the Græco- Russian 
Church. However, that will be very interesting. I expect 
to be disappointed. First, the Waldenses are put up as a 
prop to help us to do without Rome. Then, as hierarchical 
opinions spread, the Greek Church. I sZlspect all this; but 
I speak, of course, in ignorance. l\Iy wishes are at present 
so physical that I shall be well content if I may but win 
health from the breezes of the shallow Br !tic 
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Before the tinle appointed for the departure of Mr. 
Faber and his companion their plans were again 
changed, and when they left England on the 26th of 
Fe bruary, it was to proceed direct to Paris, and thence 
through the central provinces of France to the Medi- 
terranean. At 1\1arseilles they took ship for Genoa, 
and passed through Lombardy to Venice and Trieste, 
"There they arrived on the 13th of April. The remain- 
der of that nlonth and the beginning of l\Iay were 
devoted to Greece, from ,vhich country they proceeded 
to Constantinople. Here they were detained by the 
illness of ]VIr. Faber, and it was not until the 2nd of 
June that they ,vere able to resume their journey. 
Taking 'v bat was at that tinle a route but rarely tra- 
vel1eJ, they crossed Bulgaria from Küstendje, ascended 
the Danube, and passed through Hungary to Vienna. 
After a short stay in that capital, the travellers made 
a tour through Styria, the Tyrol, and Bavaria, return- 
ing to Vienna before proceeding north,vards through 
Buhemia and Saxony to Berlin, on their homeward 
route. It was then the end of August, and soon 
afterwards 1\11'. Faber and his conlpanion returned to ' 
AIl1 bleside. 
Several nlenlorials of this tour are to be found in 

Ir. Faber's poems, and one of them, the Styrian 
Lake, gave its name to a volume which he published 
in the year 1842. lIe kept a nlÌnute journal of his 
travels, which abounds in graphic and interesting de- 
scriptions of the places whir h he visited, SODle of which 
have been appended to this chapter. This journal was 
the basis of a work called (( Sights and Thoughts in 
Foreign Churches and among Foreign Peoples," which 
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appeared early in 1842, and was dedicated to William 
Wordsworth, Esq., "in affectionate remeln brance of 
much personal kindness, and many thoughtful con- 
versations on the rites, prerogatives, and doctrines of 
the Holy Church." Into this volume the Author 
introrluced many remarks anù theories upon religious 
matters, chiefly in the form of conversations with an 
imaginary representative of the Middle Ages, whose 
appearance adds very much to the attractiveness of 
the book. The" Stranger," as he is usually called, 
personates in fact ]lIr. Faber's own Catholic feelings 
and tendencies, against which he appears to contend. 
The work, which he intended to continue in a second 
volume, only follows the journal as far as the approach 
to Constantinople, and concludes with the subjoined 
description of a drealll (p. 643): 


CC After midnight I fell asleep, and dreamed again. l\Ie- 
thought I was with the mysterious Stranger, on a bright 
Runny bank of velvet turf, a little brook murnluring near, 
and a copse hard by, full of meadow-sweet, the odour of 
which filled all the air. Everything around spoke the 
voluptuous languor of midsummer. The Stranger asked 
me to explain all the doctrines and customs of my Church. 
So I took a sheet of vellum, and I wrote them all out in 
columns, in a fair hand, from the calenders and rubrics of 
the Service Books. He was much pleased with it, and 
said it was very beautiful and good. Then he proposed we 
should walk up the stream some little way. So I hid the 
vellum among the meadow-sweet, and we walked together 
up the stream. But a heavy shower of rain came on, and 
we took shelter in a cave which was in the face of a rock, 
all clasped with ivy, bindweed, and eglantine. When the 
sun shone again we returned to our bank, and I looked for 
the vellum, and the rain had washed all the characters 
away. Upon this the Stranger s:nd I had deceived him i 
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that if what I had written were true, no rain would have 
'washed it away; and he ,vould not believe me ,vhen I said 
it was true, but he was very angry. However he said he 
'would judge for himself. So we rose up, and went a long 
way for many weeks, till we came to Canterbury on Advent 
Sunday. From thence we ,vent all over the land through- 
out the parishes, and the Stranger took strict note of all 
he saw and heard. At length we came to the banks of the 
rrweed. The Stranger would not cross over, but he lifted 
up his hands, and blessed the land on the other side. So 
,ve turned back again toward the south; and on Ascension- 
day we were in a forlorn and desolate chancel belonging to 
a spacious church. It was a dreary, unadorned place, for 
the beauty was lavished on the nave rather than the 
chancel; and over the altar, a very mournful symbol, were 
seven empty white-washed niches. The Stranger regarded 
them with indignation, but did not speak. 'Vhen we came 
out of the church, he turned to me, and said in a solemn 
voice, somewhat tremulous from deep emotion, , You have 
led me through a land of closed churches and hushed bells, 
()f unlighted altars and unstoled priests: Is England be- 
neath an T nterdict 1 ' " 


EXTRAOTS FROl\l JOURNAL.* 


I. THE BüURBüNKAIS. 
The road from Orleans to Lyons ascends with the Loire. 
'The banks are very pretty here and there, and Gien and 
.Qne or two other towns are nicely situated. But there was 
nothing at all which ,vould justify any epithets rising above 
p'J.etty and nice. Indeed, the great prevalence of vineyaròs 
wars successfully against sylvan beauty; for a vineyard, in 
France and Germany at least, is never an interesting object, 
.except to persons learned in wine8, or English children, 
who think it fine to see grapes growing out of doors. 
From N euvy-sur-Loire we still followed the river as far as 
* Extracts Nos. J to I I are taken from" Sights and Thoughts," &c.
 
the remainder from the manuscript journal. 
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Nevers. At Nevers we crossed the Loire and followed the- 
Allier to l\Ioulins. The river below should certainly Dever 
have been called the Loire, just as the Thames should 
never have influenced the name of Isis; but study maps, 
and you will see that there is even less justice among 
rÏ\-ers than among men. The scenery was now beginning 
to improve, always interesting, and not unfrequent1y rising 
into beauty. La Charité is almost as picturesque as a 
Rhenish village. 'Ve were also delighted at the sight of 
some hills, modest ones, it is true, yet indubitably hills, 
and a great relief after so many leagues of tillage land 
with fruit-tree avenues. Looking back upon Nevers, it 
relninded me strongly of Carlisle. True it is the tower- 
of Carlisle is of red stone, that of Nevers of grey and 
white; still the shape is the same, and the way the town 
stands, and the flat around, and the blue haze on the 
uplands. All this brought Carlisle, and the flat from the 
Sol way to Crossfell, irresistibly to mind. 'Vhy the ballad 
should say, "The sun shines bright on Carlisle wall," it is 
difficult to tell; but certainly the sun does seem always to 
be shining there, and shining too as it shone on Nevers. 
Of all the sunshiny towns of misty England, after Oxford, 
Carlisle comes oftenest to my mind. Yet possibly a fit of 
home-sickness may have helped me in making out the 
resemblance between Carlisle and Nevers. The imagina- 
tion seized so readily on the likeness that it did not even 
require a kind-hearted bank of clouds wherewith to create 
Skiddawand set it down in its proper place, and at its 
proper distance. Altogether, the laughing flats, the woody 
swells, the broad hazy rivers, the high-roofed houses, and 
the picturesque costume of the Bourbonnais, have left a 
very pleasant impression. 


2.-A VIGNON. 


The Rhone from Lyons to A vignoD is very beautiful, and 
the continually changing outlines of the mountains is singu- 
larly pleasing. We stayed for a short time at Vienne, and 
were interested with the sight of its old church, remembering- 
how dearly it had earned its place t
ere, through the con- 
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stancyof its prÏ1nitive martyrs, whose acts, addressed by 
their brethren to the Eastern Churches, are among the most 
instructive documents saved from the wreck of ecclesiastical 
antiquity. The ravage of the late floods is, on both sides 
of the river, truly awful; whole tracts of land are covered 
with uprooted Inulberry trees and torn vines, and the ruined 
heaps of dwelling-houses and farm buildings. But I presume 
that the fertile hand of summer, in this genial climate, will 
soon mask the desolation with her various greens. Our 
passage to A vignon, at the extraordinary speed of the Rhone 
steamer, was like a magical plunge into ðpring. The fruit- 
trees at A vignon were all in bloom, as if covered with flakes 
of sno,v, and the acacia trees were dressed in 1ight green 
shoots. It would not be easy to compare the scenery of the 
Rhine and the Rhone; nor, indeed, does a gCll nine lover of 
natural objects relish such comparisons. Of the various 
kinds of scenery, perhaps a mountainous region, abundantly 
mixed with woodland, is the most attractive; but all kinds 
are beautiful, from the valleys of Perthshire and the sea- 
coves of 
\.rgyleshire, down to the straight watercourses and 
willow avenues of an English midland county. Indeed, even 
two scenes of the same kind can rarely be com pared; for 
there is a peculiarity and distinctive character in each, pre- 
venting the one from interfering with the other. This, if 
true, is important to travellers. There is a dangerous 
facility in comparisons; and they are mostly used for the 
depreciation of ,vhat is present, marring the pleasure we 
should otherwise feel in what is before us. When com- 
parisons do come into the mind, it should be for wholly other 
purposes, and mainly as handmaids to memory. 
"\Ve saw many shops and 17'lagasiu8 open, which had evi. 
dently been at some time the hotels of cardinals and princes. 
The streets are built very narrow, and the eaves of the houses 
beetle over and almost touch, a style of building most 
agreeable in hot weather, as the sun is almost entirely 
excluded. Every here and the1_
e, in some filthy corner, a 
gothie window or doorway is to be seen; and not even the 
interesting collection of Roman antiquities in the museum 
can turn away the thoughts one moment from the l\Iiddle 
Ages. The size of the old palace of the popes would be 
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almost incredible to one who had not seen it. Part of it is 
a caserne, part a fortress, part a prison, part ruins. We saw 
the tomb of John XXII. and the pope's seat in the cathedral. 
\Ve then mounted the tower to see the view. The panorama 
is extremely good. The windings of the Rhone and the 
Durance, the mountains beyond Vauc] use, and the plain of 
the Rhone planted with mulberry trees, made up a pleasing 
scene. But Avignon itself was the most interesting. It 
appeared a crowd of nalTOW, winding, poor streets. shattered 
towers, broken gables of churches, piles of white ruined 
houses; and one might see almost with the eye that the 
French Revolution had passed like a flood, more angry than 
the desolating Rhone, over this seat of past ages. The 
nauseous tricolor, and the din of drums from before the 
Hotel de Ville, and the French guards filing through the 
gateway of the pope's palace. were an allegory of the Chu"rch 
and the world, mournfully significant. 
We were compelled to descend far sooner than we wished, 
the glare created such pain in our eyes. \Ve repaired to 
Laura's tomb. There was something in the mien of the 
priest who showed it to us very pleasing. He pointed out 
different shattered churches and convents, which had 
suffered, he said, in the Revolution. He spoke low and 
mournfully, and, though his feelings came through his words 
in a way not to be mistaken, he used no word of bitterness, 
no word of condemnation. He seemed to regard the suf- 
ferings of the Church in France as a providential humbling 
of her, and did not choose to dwell on the other side of the 
question, the sins of those who were God's instruments in so 
humbling her. He seemed penetrated by that truly 
Christian temper in a churchman, which it is so difficult to 
realize. 


3.- V AUCLUSE. 
The scenery of Vaucluse would probably disappoint most 
persons, especially if they came to it from the Pyrenees or 
Italy; but after flat France it is by no means disappoint- 
ing. The scenery, however, did not please us so much as 
the singular vernal co]ou ring of Provence, whose stran O'e 
richness increases daily, yet is wholly 'without grass. The
e 
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was the yellow or white earth newly turned up for the vines, 
and then the lightest of all light greens, except larch, in 
the young willow shoots, the grey motionless stains which 
marked the rows of innumerable olives, and the Sorgue 
with water of the deepest aqua-marine tint, and, where it 
broke in blue foam, of a vivid, shooting brilliance quite 
indescribable. l\Iixing everywhere with this were hun- 
dreds of almond-trees with not a leaf on, but lost in 
blossom, white or blush-colour or rose-red; and, as the 
stems were mostly hidden, the mass of bloom seemed almost 
floating like clouds above the earth. At a distance, the 
mountains appeared, toward their bases, to be covered with 
snow; but, as we came nearer, it proved to be a wavering, 
wind-stirred region of almond-blossom. I never saw such 
colours in nature before. In real beauty, the blending of 
an English woodland scene is far beyond it. It was the 
strangeness which made the impression. There was some- 
thing of a fairy-Jand bewilderment about it. 
The rocky, mountain cove is fine, and the double-arched 
cavern with the fountain of the Sorgue. This translucent 
ri vel' breaks from the earth, at once a copious brook. 
There is neither jet nor bubble, not a foam-ben on the 
surface of the basin to tell of subterranean conflicts, not 
even a faint pleased gurgle to greet the realms of upper 
air, and soothe the mountain solitude. When we were 
there, the basin was so full that the river broke over the 
rocks in a copious and sparkling waterfall, and yet the 
basin itself kept its unrippled stillness. 


4.-FIRST VIEW OF THE l\IEDTTERRANEAN. 
Provence seems to be nlade up of two sorts of naked- 
ness; flat nakedness and hilly nakedness. . The transition 
from Aix to l\Iarseilles is over a tract of hil1y nakedness, 
whose copious dust and sharp gravel furiously agitated by 
the 'rent de bise were sufficiently miserable. But the view 
from the hill above Marseilles is as splendid as fame 
reports it to be. We had been traversing some very 
barren country, when one turn of the road shifted the 
whole scene. We saw a large circle of undulating ground
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covered with shining villas. This was hemn1ed in toward 
tbe east and north by a fine range of craggy mountains, 
behind which, yet not so as to yeil the summits, heavy 
storm-clouds were hanging in enormous folds of deep black 
and unde-ar crimson interwreathed. The city crowded the 
little heights down to the water's edge; and there too was 
the silver J\Iediterranean, whose waves the mistral was 
lashing into foam; and one bay, one only, which fen be- 
neath the shadow of the cloud, was of an inky purple. The 
SUli set, and left the eye resting where- 


,. The mirror of the BE-a 
Re-images the eastern gloom, 
:Mingling convulsively its purple hues, 
With sunset's burnished gold." 
It was quite a scene to make a elate of in one's own mind. 
There are sometimes ideas which can occupy the imagi- 
nation for hours with a vague delight, which scarcely 
resolves itself into separate or tangible thoughts. So] 
felt with a childish weakness when mv dream was realized. 
I was looking upon the 
Iediterran
an: it was the first 
time those haunted waters had met my gaze. I pondered on 
the name-the J\Iediterranean-as if the very letters had 
folded in their little characters the secret of my joy. l\Iy 
inner eye roved in and out along the coast of religious 
Spain, the land of an eternal crusade, where alone, and for 
that reason, the true religiousness of knight hood was ever 
realized; it overleaped the straits, and followed the outline 
of St. Augustine's land, where Carthage was and rich 
Cyrene, and where now, by God's blessings, which are 
truly renewed every morning, a solitary Christian bishop 
sits upon the chair of Algiers, the germ, let us pray 
earnestly, of a Recond Catholic Africa; onward it went to 
"old hushed Egypt," the symbol of spiritual darkness, and 
the mystical house of bondage; from thence to Jaffa, from 
Jaffa to Beirout; the birthplace of the 
Iorning, the land 
of the world's pilgrimage, where the Tomb is, lay stretched 
out like a line of light, and the nets were drying on the 
rocks of Tyre; onward still, along that large projection of 
Asia, the field ploughed and sown by apostolic husbandmen 
F 
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-there is corn growing still, but detached and feeble; 
then came a rapid glance upon the little Ægean islands, 
and upwards through the Hellespont, and over the sea 
of l\1:armora. St. Sophia's minaret sparkled like a star; 
the sea-surges were faint in the myriad bays of Greece, 
and that other peninsula, twice the throne of the world's 
masters, was beautiful in her peculiar twilight; and the 
eye rested again upon the stormy bay of Marseilles. It 
was a dream. Has history been much more j 


5.-GENOA. 
Early in l\Iarch the hot weather broke upon us in Genoa. 
There had been a continuance of rainy days, till a nocturnaJ 
thunderstorm brought with it the change. It was beau- 
tiful, yet a beauty which awed the beholder, to see the ships, 
the Fanale, and the hills, lighted up every other minute by 
long-abiding sheets of deep-blue lightning. And such a 
day dawned upon the sea, tranquillizing and brightening its 
angry purple. 'Ve climbed the "olive-sandalled" Apen- 
nines at mid-day, by the steep Via Crucis, notwithstanding 
the heat. The views amply repaid us. The l\Iediterranean 
was a bewildering blue; a blue I had seen in dreams, but 
flever elsewhere till now. Here the plain of the sea was 
covered with glossy wakes from grotesquely-rigged fishing 
boats: there a breeze from the hills ,vas rufHing the blue 
into a purple; far out again it was a silvery green, with 
the hazy mountains of Corsica rising faintly out of its 
breast. To the left ,vas a bay, guarded by brown rocks, 
beautifully shaped, and ,vherein was a steamy mist hanging 
over the sea, a noonday mist, blue as the ,vater and the sky. 
rro the right, headlands after headlands put themselves 
forth, fainter and more faint, guarding and concealing as 
many quiet bays, and above them rose a glorious range of 
higher mountains, toward Piedmont, covered with snow, 
tinged, very slightly tinged, with a light orange hue. And 
at our feet, couched like a living creature, lay "Genoa the 
superb," blazing with white houses; her crescent port, her 
domes and towers, 1:..er palaces, that are each and all old 
pages of history, torn from some illuminated manuscript 
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of the 
Iiddle Ages, and whereon the illuminations are well 
nigh faded or effaced by time and violence. Then, if on all 
this we turned our backs for a few moments, 'what a sudden 
change awaited us! 'Ve looked into the very inner windings 
of the Apennines, with here and there a quiet village, 
whose one white straggling street seemed in the very act of 
scaling the rugged, treeless steep; and such a brooding 
calm was there, a calm such as never comes except at noon- 
day. It seemed a marvel two such worlds should be so 
near. On this side, the blue pageant of the 1\'lediterranean, 
shrinking, as it were, in honourable homage from the beach, 
where Genoa still dreams over the past in her empty palaces; 
on the other side, so soft, so speechless, so green a desola- 
tion I 
On that platform of the Apennines and threshold of 
Italy, its history may well rise before us; how Florence 
hated Pisa, and Venice Genoa; and how all alike were 
trodden under-foot of rough Transalpines, and all because 
the land was so beautiful, because Italy was so fatally 
dowered that the German bridegrooms have sought her 
hand with arms. 


"Italia! Italia! 0 tu cui feo la sorte 
DODO infelice di bellezza ! ,. 


I had thought that all the feasts which fell in Lent were, 
by the Roman Church, postponed till afterwards. In 
Genoa this does not seem to hold with the feast of the 
Annunciation of our Lady; as it does not in the Greek 
Church. The city was plunged in one entire tumult of 
holiday. All the shops were shut; but booths of fruit and 
every kind of eatables crowded the streetR. Lent seemed 
forgotten. The churches were thronged by men well dressed, 
and women almost gorgeously apparelled. Bells ringing, 
chiming, and playing tunes without intermission all day. 
Genoa was a chaos of bells. All sounds of labour were 
hushed; the steamboats were stopped in the middle of their 
voyages, and every street was filled with heaps, or rather 
stacks of flowers, wherewith to honour the images and 
filtars of the Blessed Virgin. 'Ve ourselves were quite 
pos:5essed with the Sunday feeling of the day; and, not to 
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be utterly without sympathy with the Genoese around us, 
,ve decorated our room with a bunch of crimson tulips, appa- 
rently the favourite flolver, that we might not be without 
somewhat to remind us of her- 


"\Vho so above 
All mothers shone ; 
The mother of 
The Blessed One." 


6.-THE CERTOSA OF PAVIA. 
About five miles from Pavia, on one side of the road, 
stands the Certosa of Chiaravalle, beneath the wans of 
which the battle of Pavia was fought. I t certainly is a 
most gorgeous church; but it looked desolate and forlorn, 
and in ,vant of worshippers. The suppression of the mon- 
astery in this particular spot is to be regretted. It was one 
of the wholesale reforms of Joseph II., the Austrian Henry 
VIII, but a better and hones tel' man, and a wiser sovereign. 
This house of Carthusian monks was begun by one of the 
Visconti, Dukes of 
Iilan, in the fourteenth century, as an 
expiation for his sins, which were in truth many and 
onerous. The building of it occupied a hundred years. 
The whole of the interior, which is spacious and in the form 
of a Latin Cross, is one mingled mass of marble, precious 
stones, brass, bronze, fresco painting, and stained windows, 
most dazzling and costly. 'Ve observed much elaborate 
work in very precious materials, in more than one place 
where it could scarcely be seen by any human eye. This 
is always delightful It is very contrary to our spirit. 
We would as soon- throw ourselves from our own steeples 
as do anything elaborate or beautüul or costly, where it 
,,0llld never meet the eyes of men. How the spirit of the 
ß[iddle Ages dwarfs this seltish, unventuresome meanness. 
'Yhat a refreshment it is, how grateful a reproof to wander 
up and down, within and without, the labyrinth of roofs in 
an old cathedral, as ,ve did at Amiens, and see the toil and 
the cost of parts to which the eye can scarcely travel, so 
isolated are they in the air-tracery, exquisitely-finished 
images, fretwork, and the like; and all an offering of man's 
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toil and intellect and cost to the Holy Trinity. The Certosa 
is a signal instance of this spirit. It is one heap of riches, 
and of earth's most magnificent things, wrought by the 
deep and fertile spirit of Christian art into a wondrous 
symbolical offering to God, shaped after the Cross of His 
Son. Once indeed it had a continual voice, a voice of daily 
and nightly liturgies, which rose up from it before the Lord 
perpetually. But the fiat of an Austrian emperor went 
forth, and from that hour there was so much less interces- 
sion upon the earth. The Certosa is now a silent sacrifice 
of Christian art. It is, as it were, a prayer for the dead, 
rising with full though speechless meaning up to heaven. 
I came out from the church, and loitered about the 
tranquil collegiate quadrangle in 'which it is situated. I 
remembered Petrarch's letter to some Carthusian monks 
with whom he had stayed. "JHy desires are fulfilled. I 
have been in Paradise, and seen t.he angels of heaven in the 
form of men. Happy family of Jesus Christ! How was 
I ravished in the contemplation of that sacred hermitage, 
that pious temple, which resounded with celestial psalmody! 
In the midst of these transports, in the pleasure of embrac- 
ing the dear deposit I confided to your care (his brother, 
who had taken the habit), and in discoursing with him and 
with you, time ran so rapidly, that I scarcely perceived its 
progre
s. I never spent a shorter day or night. I came 
to Reek one brother, and I found a hundred. You did not 
treat me as a common guest. The activity and the ardour 
with which you rendered me all sorts of services, the agree- 
able conversations I had with you in general and particular, 
made me fear I should interrupt the cour
e of your devout 
exercises. I felt it was my duty to leave you, but it was 
with extreme pain I deprived myself of hearing those 
sacred oracles you deliver. I did purpose to have made you 
a short discourse; but I was so absorbed, I could not find 
a moment to think of it. In my solitude I ruminate over 
that precious balm which I gathered, like the bee, from 
the flowers of your holy retreat." 
o kings and queens! how swiftly runs the pen through 
the letters of your signature, and 'what power is allotted by 
heaven to the princess written name to humble or elevate 
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the world! Some tranquil morning at Schönbrunn, it may 
be, the Kaiser was detained one moment from the elm-tree 
,valk beneath the windows, and ere the sentinel would have 
time to change guard, that Carthusian world of peaceful 
sanctity, of king-protecting intercession, of penitence and 
benediction, of heaven realized below, was signed away, 
swept from the earth by a written name. It was as though 
t
e Kaiser had stopped the fountains of one of the Lombflrd 
rIvers. 


7.-VE
ICE. 
Our road after Padua followed the canal of the Brenta, 
till at last Venice broke upon the view ; Venice, with all her 
history upon her, all her crime and all her glory, all that 
whole volume of thought which rushes upon the mind when 
the word " Venice" is pronounced. And how is it to be 
described 1 What words can I use to express that vision, 
that thing of magic which lay before us 1 All nature 
seemed in harmony with our natural meditations. Never 
,yas there so wan a sunlight, never was there so pale a blue, 
as stood round about Venice that day. And there it was, a 
most visionary city, rising as if by enchantment out of the 
gentle-mannered Adriatic, the ,vaveless Adriatic. One by 
one rose steeple, tower and dome, street and marble palace. 
They rose to our eyes slowly, as from the weedy deeps; and 
then they and their images wavered and floated, like a 
dream, upon the pale, sunny sea. As we glided onward 
from Fusina in our gondola, the beautiful buildings, with 
their strange eastern architecture, seemed, like fairy ships, 
to totter, to steady themselves, and come to anchor one by 
one; and where the shadow was and where the palace was, 
you scarce could tell. And there was San Marco, and there 
the Ducal Palace, and there the Bridge of Sighs, and the 
very shades of the Balbi, Foscari, Pisani, Bembi, seemed to 
hover about the winged lion or St. l\Iark. And all this, all, to 
the right and left, all was Venice; and it needed the sharp 
grating of the gondola against the stair to bid us be sure it 
was not all a dream. 
'Ve spent the evening in a gondola, shooting over the 
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blue canals I)f this enchanted city. It was a mazy dream of 
marble palaces, 0lr1 names, fair churches, strange costumes; 
while the canals were like the silver threads, the bright 
unities, of one of sleep's well-woven visions. We seemed to 
be actors for a night in some Arabian tale. The evening 
left no distinct renlem brances. The pleasure of the excite- 
ment absorbed everything. 
However, we awakened the next morning, and found 
it was not all a dream. Venice was still there, and the 
shadows of her palaces were heaving on the water. The sea 
was no longer the blue of Genoa, but a delicate pale green, 
like the back of a lizard; and the sky was cloudless, yet a 
pearly white; and the transparent sea-haze which hung over 
the city seemed to float like a veil. It looked more won- 
derful, more dream-like than ever. I was struck on land 
with the strange colouring of the scenery of Provence:. the 
barren white hills, the dull blue grey of the olives, the white 
and deep rose-red of the almond blossoms mingled together 
in an indescribable way. What Provence in early spring is 
for country colouring, Venice is for city and for sea. It 
brought Canaletti's pictures strongly to mind; yet not even 
those convey the colours as they really are, a white, blue, 
green, and red, utterly unlike any other white, blue, gr
en, 
a.nd red I ever saw in nature or in art. Yet who is there 
that has ever been at Venice, but will confess that the 
memories of t.hat fair city refuse to blend with any ot,her in 
his mind 1 They demand a temple to be built for themselves. 
They will be enshrined apart from the recollections of all 
other places. And willingly is this conceded to thee, thou 
glittering vision. I t is long, long before the glory of wonder 
and delight wears off from the memory of the bewildering 
thing thou art, sitting in the white sunshine by the sea! 
Our very room at Venice is affectionately remembered. 
The house had probably been the palace of an old Venetian 
noble. The apartment in which we lived was hung with 
embroidered silk, much faded and tarnished; and the ceiling 
was painted with the exploits of some general or admiral, 
probabl y one of the owners of the palace, in the Turkish 
wars; and the coat of arms, which he is holding in his 
nand, is repeated in the cornice at both ends of the room. 
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Beyond the windows, a covered balcony, also \vith windows, 
hung over the quny, find afforded an exquisite view. It was 
close to the Doge's palace, and faced towards the sea, and 
consequently the greater part of the ter1'a fi1.1na of Venice 
was at our comnland; and we could pace about the Piazza 
di San :ThIarco, thinking of Shylock or Othello, or lost in 
admiration of an architectural group which. is beyond all 
description. 
The palace of the Doges, that view of it, at least, which 
we have from the sea, is known to almost every English eye, 
from the number of engravings which there are of it. It 
is a strange building, with its multitudinous little marble 
columns and grotesque \vindows, and the giant staircase, all 
glorious, of the purest marble of Carrara, carved and 
chiselled into ornaments of the most beautiful minuteness. 
A splendid palace indeed it is; yet while my eyes wandered 
in a few minutes over the gorgeous part of the structure, 
they were riveted for long \vith undiminished interest upon 
the little round holes, close to the level of the sullen canal 
beneath the Bridge of Sighs: holes \vhich marked the 
passages to the Pozzi or wells, that is, the dungeons beneath 
the level of the canal. There for years ,vere the victims of 
this wicked merchant-republic confined. They are five paces 
long, two and a half wide, and seven feet high. They have 
holes into the passages, through \vhich enough damp air 
found access to keep the prisoner alive, and through which 
also his food was thrust. One man, whom the French found 
there, had been confined sixteen years. Reall), when we 
consider that in many cases the prisoner \vas secretly de- 
nounced, never knew his crime, or was confronted with his 
accuser, the thought becomes insupportable. 'Ve know, 
from our own Eng1ish experience, how much prouder, 
Ineaner, and more insolent toward inferiors an aristocracy 
of wealth is than an aristocracy of blood; and it is not 
strange that a merchant-republic should have exceeded in 
diabolical cruelty all the old European monarchies, bad, 
atrociously bad, as they were. Let the Rath-haus of gloomy 
Ratisbon, and the corpse-laden w'aters of the midnight 
Danube, testify to that. But Venice has been scarcely 
outdone by the Sultan himself, and the scenes in the 
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dungeons of the beautiful seraglio, and the horrid secrets 
committed to the reluctant keeping of the Bosphorus. 
Let a man stand upon the low bridge close to the Ducal 
Palace; let him look up to the Bridge of Sighs which hangs 
above him, then down to the taciturn canal, then to thOEP. 
round holes upon its level; and upward again to the bleached 
leads of the palace roof, beneath which were those infernal 
dungeons called the Piombi, close under the leads, and the 
heat of which in summer was so appalling, so excruciating, 
af; almost to cause madness, and to make the holes benea tb 
the canal very dwellings of delight. Let him then look 
round on the gay, green Adriatic, the various costumes upon 
the quay, the cries of mariners, the gesticulations of the im- 
provisatore, the violins, organs, punchinello, pyramids of 
oranges and other fruits, men sleeping on mats upon the 
stones, a most pictorial and merry confusion. Let him look 
at the tall, bright Campanile of St. l\Iark, the arches and pil. 
lars of the palace, the two columns; and then let him think 
of a poor wretch, secretly denounced, dragged by night frOD) 
the bosom of his family, examined by torture, and perchance 
for some slight word dropped in holiday mirth, immured be- 
neath those waters for twenty, thirty, forty years, yea, for 
half a century! 'Yhat was aU the brightness of the Adriatic 
to him 1 what the beauty of his own native Venice 
 and 
what must the strength be of a native's love for such a 
magic city
 Think how many suns rose and set on Venice, 
how the morning lay 1ike a miracle of loveliness upon these 
fair lagoons, how the evenings came and music stole over the 
water, and gilded gondolas, ere yet the sumptuary law pre- 
scribed the funereal black, shot here and there, with their 
lamps like dancing fire-flies, and birth and beauty were 
abroad and busy, and how hundreds of moons rose upon St. 

Iark's leaded cupolas, and turned Venice into a fairy city, 
and swatlwd it in very spells of moonlight, and how every- 
thing about the city was very, very pleasant. And is it 
possible that two wodds should be so near each other, 
should rest upon each other's C'on:fines 
 The bewildering 
mirth and oriental life upon the Grand Canal, and that con- 
centrated world, that life which is only life because it is far, 
far more horrible than death, clotie by beneath those few 
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feet of cold, cIear, green water: a life without sight, for 
daylight comes not there; a life without sound, for stone and 
water muflle every noise, and the booming of the bells and 
the splash of the canal would be mercies, were they but 
granted to the ear, mercies compared to the tingling 
silentness of those sepulchral dungeons. 
Let a man think of all this, and exult when he looks 
round on Venice, beautiful beyond compare, but stricken 
and decrepit, and wasted, and almost lifeless; let him see 
even written upon the blighted greatness of these Adriatic 
lagoons the righteousness of God, "He is the Lord our 
God: his judgments are in all the earth." 


B.-CORFU. 


We passed close along the shores of Albania. The coast 
is very mountainous, and the hills barreD, stony, and with 
a few exceptions, woodless. They belong, in point of 
scenery, to the same class of mountains as Blencathra, in 
Cumberland, and present the same sort of scathed appear- 
ance. There was one particular point of view which, for a 
sea prospect, could hardly be exceeded. Albania was on 
our left, Fano and Merlera on our right, and the broad 
north end of Corfu facing us. Yet this view is far ex- 
ceeded by the roadsteads of Corfu. There must be few 
such scenes in the world. With the exception of one or 
two at Constantinople, we saw nothing so magnificent for 
a single view, as that from the rock at Corfu, standing on 
the top of the fortifications and looking northward. Below 
is a beautifully-shaped basin of blue sea, covered with the 
white sails of picturesquely-rigged boats, with two or three 
men-of-\var amongst them. The north promontory of 
Corfu, and the wild, high headlands of Albania, lock one 
within another, catching on their different folds of green 
mountain-side various lights, according to their distance, 
shutting the outlet of the straits, and giving the sea th
 
appearance of a large and glorious lake. It is a most 
wonderful combination of mountain and water. The forti- 
fied rock itself, the ...L\..driatic Gibraltar, is a beautiful object, 
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from the quantity of luxuriant plants of every possible green 
which cluster and wave from the crevices. 
What traveller does not know the delight of getting 
among foliage whose shape and hue are not like that of his 
native land 1 The interior of the island of Corfu was to 
us a sweet foretaste of oriental foliage. We rode amongst 
strange hedges of huge cactus, fields of a blue-flowering 
plant, occasional palms, clouds of blue and white gum- 
cistus, myrtle-shoots smelling in the sun, little forests of 
the many-stemmed arbutus, marshy nooks of blossoming 
oleander, venerable dull olives, and lemon-groves jewelled 
with pale yellow fruit. I t was a dream of childhood 
realized, and brought with it some dreary remembrances 
barbed with poignant sorrows. Dreams alas! are never 
realized till the freshness of the heart is gone, and their 
beauty has lost all that wildness which made it in imagina- 
tion so desirable. 
Oorfu is indeed a charming island, full of lovely views, 
rude mountain pictures, and most choice sea bays; but 
Albania and the roadsteads might be gazed at untired 
for ever. 
I sat upon the deck of the l\Iahmudie, looking on the 
grey forehead of St. Salvador, and deciding, contrary to 
authority, that it could not be lstone, because of its dis- 
tance from the site of the town. But my topographical 
perplexities were dispelled by the commencement of a 
vigorous cannonade from an English man -of-war. When 
I saw the smoke and the flash, and the balls ploughing the 
bay and throwing up white water-spouts, and heard old 
Albania with her hills at work, like some gigantic drums, 
and the echoes travelling fainter and fainter inwards, and 
many an English flag stooping languidly from masthead or 
hattery, I could not help thinking of what Shakespeare 
calls the revenges of the whirligig of time. Those ill-look- 
ing, meagre crowds, which line the shores, are the sons of 
Oorinth's supercilious colonists. These blue, glassy bays, 
and those mountain sentinels of old Epirus, were, of a 
truth, the scene of that fearfully interesting and most 
bloody deed, the Corcyrean sedition. Little did Cæur 
de Lion dream, when he landed heru on his return from 
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Palestine, and kept the Feast of the Nativity, that in a 
few centuries the children of the foggy rock beyond the 
gates of the west should be lords of fair Corcyra, and the 
head of a daughter of a barbarian house beyond the Rhine 
be the reverse of the flying horse of :ephyre upon the 
silver of these Ionian islands; while here and there s. 
mutilated stone bears traces of the winged lion of Saint 

Iark, a witness and memorial of Venice, a name passed 
away, but the wakes of whose vessels are still dimly to be 
seen upon the faithless Adriatic. I thought, too, as a 
scholar should, of the sadly faithful pages of Thucydides; 
but the Christian poet recalled me to a graver lesson. He 
bade me to remember, whenever I read of these acts of 
multitudinous carnage, crime, and suffering, that what 
history contemplates calmly, as masses, religion regards 
with awe, as individual souls, each this April day as much 
alive as I am, with all his hopes, fears, memories about 
him, dwelling in the dark or luminous circle wherewith his 
own acts have encompassed him. 


9.-ATHEN8. 
The pale outline of the highlands that run round the 
gulf of N auplia, was on one side wavering and indistinct, 
on the other, the smooth and luminous fields of the open 
l\Iediterranean, and our wake was dancing with phosphoric 
bubbles. There was little sleep among us foreigners on 
board, but a happy, wakeful silence. One thought, one 
word, one look, in every mind, from every tongue, on every 
face,-the morning sight of Athens! 
At daybreak, and while everything on deck was wet 
with the heavy dew, we saw the pale green Salamis, and 
dropped anchor in the Piræus. But our enthusiasm lost 
us the day; it was wasted in hurry and excitement, while 
our minds were surrendered to an inundation of vague and 
joyous sensations, which left 110 distinct or profitable im- 
pressions behind. To say what thoughts we had at Piræus, 
on the olive-screened road from thence to Athens, between 
the desolate columns of Olympian Zeus, beneath the 
Propylæa, by the divine Parthenon, and old walls of the 
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Acropolis upon the bema of the Pnyx, and stone steps of 
the Areopagus, would be to indite a mere rhapsody, a chain 
of exaggerated epithets which would leave no character to 
anything. The day came to a close in 
t\.thens; we had 
laid hold of nothing, realized nothing, in a true sense, 
enjoyed nothing. But the tranquillity of evening brought 
with it soberness, and with soberness came wisdom, and 
with wisdom pleasure. We went out in the starry twilight, 
and found the little shrunken pools of Ilyssus, and drank 
from them; and when we saw the pale blue sky of the 
early night through the weather-coloured colulnns of 
OlympÏ3n Zeus, a ruin most glorious, we could haye 
dreamed we were at Palmyra; for we had already seen 
camels browsing between Athens and Piræus. Even yet 
Athens was quite as much a dream as Palmyra; but when 
beneath Hadrian's Gate we were saluted by a Greek 'with 
the old 
E(J'.:;É:,a the dream was realized. Fronl our lofty 
apartment, a glorious scene presented itself by night, more 
than equalling the one at Venice. Athens is below. 
gleaming with irregular lights; the moon, Sir Patrick 
Spencer's moon, "the new moon with the auld moon in 
her arms," hanging over Salamis and Egina, with one large 
star by her side; the Acropolis standing out sharp, bold 
and dark against the night sky, with a star twinkling 
among the columns of the Parthenon, and Hymettus with 
clear and liquid outline beyond. Here, as in some other 
very famous localities, faith and sight forego their usual 
offices. Sight brings doubt, and destroys f
ith with a very 
trouble of unbelief. Of what use truly in moral unbelief 
would a visible miracle be 
 It would but feed the profane 
craving for fresh proof. Am I not surrounded by a 
thousand visible proofs of Athens, and yet I am be- 
wildered 1 I demand a sign. Those sixteen stone steps 
on 
Iars' Hill-has the sandal of the wonder-working 
Paul left no trace behind 1 'Vhere the murmur of the 
people rose as he eXplained the faith, is there no sound 
now more ghostly than the wind waving the barley fields 1 
"r e must leave Athens then, and visit it a second time, 
when we can make it a familiar place, and ponder on its 
ruins with a solerun, unexcited pleasure. 
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10.-G REEK SCENERY. 


It is difficult to say anything of Greek scenery. Some 
persons, with quite equal means of judging, have pronounced 
it full of the most delightful landscapes : an opposite opinion, 
which I formed, should therefore be put forward very diffi- 
dently. Of course, Greece is a most interesting country to 
travel in. Every name sounds like a trumpet in one's 
ears; and even though a man may not have any very great 
classical enthusiasm, still from his very education he must 
feel himself pursued all through Greece by an indefinite 
feeling that" this is Greece," which smooths every disap- 
pointment, slightly increases every pleasure, and throws a 
general enchantment over the whole journey. Then again 
to a student of history it is an interesting country. Every- 
where he finds vestiges of three great changes, pieces of 
wreck left high and dry by three memorable tides of time. 
A ruined Ionic pillar in the plain, and old Latin tower by 
a brook or fortalice on a hill, and a broken mosque in 
many a poor town throughout the land. These are the 
features of Greek landscape, its historical features. The 
travener sees with his eyes continually a type of the in- 
congruous history of Greece; and this gives an interesting 
character to almost every prospect. In point of geography, 
Greece struck me very much indeed. Everybody knows 
beforehand from maps how small it is; but I do not think 
anyone, when he really came into the country, could help 
being astonished at its actual littleness. All the objects 
seem brought close together in a most extraordinary way, 
and one is almost vexed at seeing so much from so small an 
eminence, for example, as the ...
cro-Corinth. Even without 
being a naturalist, a traveller's pleasure may be likewise 
increased by the number of beautiful butterflies, and birds 
with superb plumage. And as to flowers, in spring the 
,vhole land is carpeted with them in fragrant plenty. I 
never saw such a sight, either for variety. delicacy, colour, 
or smell. Earlier on in the year, probably, they would not 
have looked so wen, as the deciduous trees would not have 
been in leaf, and their light, cheering green is much wanted 
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in a land oppressed with evergreen foliage. Had we been 
later than :ThIay, the heats would have been intolerable, the 
flowers faded, and the brightness of the deciduous trees 
tarnished by the sun. 
One great defect of Greek scenery is the absence of 
valleys. We have but seen one in Greece, the valley of the 

Iarathona, and it was very pleasing. 'Vhat would have 
been valleys in any other country, are in Greece either 
mere defiles, occasionally picturesque, or plains, almost 
always treeless, and streamless, perfectly flat, with hills 
rising straight out of them, as though they had been beds 
of lakes. The great plain of Thebes exactly answered to 
the notion I had in my mind of what Keble calls "Asia's 
sea-like plain." Water is singularly absent everywhere; 
and woodland scenery also. Various sorts of evergreen 
shrubs, especially to a northern stranger, from their novelty 
and the foreign air they give to a scene, have a charm at 
first. But they soon pall upon the eye. There is no 
grouping or blending of divers greens, no masses of foliage, 
no tall stems or antler-like branches. Besides, there is an 
invariable dulness in the green of evergreens. In all these 
respects Greek scenery would be likely to fail in the judg- 
ment of most men, unless they were such lovers of nature 
as never to compare one scene with another, and unless 
they delighted in any scenery which has a distinctive 
character. I derived much pleasure from the scenery of 
Greece; still the features of the country are as I have 
described them: onl)T that Thessaly and Arcadia must be 
excepted from my remarks, as we did not visit them. 
Speaking of kinds of scenery, perhaps the most attractive 
is mountainous woodland; woodland such as is not often 
met with out of the British Isles, except in those very 
homes of beauty, the Austrian provinces of Styria and 
Carinthia. But there is one kind, and that a very high 
kind of scenery. in which Greece is surpassingly rich; 
namely, coast views, beautiful bays and fine headlands, 
whether seen in morning or evening lights. I have navi- 
gated almost the whole outer coast of the l\Iorea, close in land 
ri
den from Oropo to Egripo, along the shore of the Euripus; 
wIth the tall coast of Eubæa opposite; and sailed from the 
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Gulf of Salona to Lutrarchi at the very end of the Bay of 
Corinth, and again from Epic1aurus t.o Athens, coasting 
Ægina; and may therefore say with confidence, that the 
blue bays, headland8, isles and rocky creeks of Greece are 
infinitely beautiful
 and cannot disappoint anyone. 'V ords- 
worth calls Greece- 


" A land of hills, 
Rivers, and fertile plains, and sounding shores." 


This, specially because of the omission of valleys, is 
most correct, except in the matter of rivers. And this is 
no inaccuracy of -ho,v should there be inaccuracy in him 
who banished it, with all loose writing and thinking, from 
modern poetry î He spoke not in this matter as a topo- 
grapher, bnt as a scholar, putting sweet faith in the 
delightful and known exaggerations of the old poets, who 
shed" the power of Yarrow" on many a dry bed and im- 
poverished pool. 


II.-THE DARDANELLE
. 


'Yho ,vouId not be interested in the passage of the Darda- 
nelles, the broad Hellespont of old Homer 1 The scenery, 
especially on the European side, is not particularly beautiful; 
but still there are fine views of woody Asia, and there are 
the c1iffs of Europe, and the blue water, and the white- 
winged ships, and all the glorious history which crowds 
either shore. Just before entering the straits we passed 
the island of Imbros on our left., with a mountain seen 
over it, which we were told was in the sacred Sa moth race. 
The Sigein promontory guards the Asiatic side of the 
entrance; it is now called Cape Janissary. The sea on the 
Asiatic shore then makes an inland crescent, 'whose other 
horn is the Rhætæan promontory. In this bay the Greek 
ships were drawn up during the siege of Troy. The Trojan 
plain lies beyond, with Ida in the background. Some fe-w 
bends further is the Castle of Anatolia, and exactly opposite 
to it, on the Thracian side, is the Castle of Roumelia. 
These were the batteries silenced by the English fleet in 
1807. In the miserable village attached to the Castle of 
Roumelia is the barrow of Hecuha, the ill-fated queen. 
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Scstos and Abydos were not here, as used to be thought, 
but further down, and by no means opposite each other. 
"\Ye kept close to the European side, and could not therefore 
make out the mouths of the two streams which must stand 
for the immortal rivers of Simos and Seaman del'. A little 
further north, on the Asiatic side (we must keep leaping 
backward and forward), is the mouth of the brook I
ara- 
ova-suo This was the famous and disastrous Ægospotamos. 
where Lysander ended the Peloponnesian war by his victory. 
The large bay into which the Hellespont swells, when you 
get north of the castles, ends in a long, low, flat point; and 
opposite to it, beyond the cliffs which mostly form the 
European shore, there is a flat projection of shingle. Here, 
it is said, and indeed it is almost the only possible place, 
Xerxes built his bridge of boats. . 
It must have been a sight of fearful interest, when the sun 
rose from eastern Asia upon Europe, still lying in the grey 
shadows, and the immense multitude, in that infinite variety 
of national costume so carefully depicted by the pleased 
Herodotus, worshipped the rising god of light, and the de- 
spot, and an amiable despot too, did reverence afLer the 
l\Iagian fashion, as through the distorting narrative of the 
Greek historian we may discern he did, to the divine character 
of the Hellespont; and then to the sound of oriental war- 
music, the army began to defile across the unsteady bridge. 
In this place the strait is only a mile and three quarters wide; 
and by the time the whole bridge was filled with men, it 
must have been one blaze of pennons, glittering arms, and 
gay costume: Asia pouring her wrath out upon the plains of 
Europe; Asia, already bright in sunshine, typifying her 
ci vilized arts and elegant luxury; Europe, still grey in the 
struggling dawn, yet breaking her barbarian fetters fast 
away. I thought of thee, thou pale green Salamis ! 
"\Vhat a scene was that in history! And that lovely bay, 
too, below Lampsacus, at the mouth of Ægospotamos! Its 
loveliness has been witness to a scene in history as grand, 
though of a sterner grandeur, the victory of Lysander and 
the fall of Athens. I looked upon the curving shore, the 
green trees, the white walls of Lampsacus, the background 
of swelling woody mountain; and I remembered Xenophon's 
G 
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description of the arrival of the news at Athens; for Xeno- 
phon, shame on him for a base, bad citizen! could even be 
coolly eloquent upon his country's fall. He says that from 
the Piræus to Athens was heard one cry of ,vail, and they 
remembered what they had done to the Melians, the Histiæ- 
ans, and the Scioneans, and the Toronæans, and the Ægine- 
tans, and many more. And no eye in Athens slept that 
night. A terrible retribution it was upon Athenian pride. 
It reminded me of that sad scene and touching outburst of 
popular sorrow described in the Bible, when the spies re- 
turned from the promised land with a false report of its 
terrors, and it is said that "all the congregation lifted up 
their voice and cried; and the people wept that night." 
Lampsacus, now Lamsaki, was one of the three towns 
given by Xerxes to Themistocles. l{ings made presents on 
a grand scale in those days, or perhaps cities ,vere on a poor 
one. Lampsacus was to furnish the clever exile with wine, 
Myus with meat, and Magnesia with bread. In situation 
Lampsacus is very beautiful; it stands on a flat tongue of 
land projecting into the strait. There is a sweet bay, ful1 
of verdure, just below, and a fine hill-view behind. Soon 
after leaving Lampsacus we passed a town called Ohandak, 
on the Asiatic side, and nearly opposite to it is the old city 
of Gallipoli, which stands in Europe, at the very entrance of 
the Sea of Marmora. From the water it has an imposing 
appearance, and the high minarets stood out above the hills 
in strong relief against the clear evening sky. The sunset 
was wild and red, and gave us some lovely lights down the 
Hellespont. 
So ended the Hellespont, and a delightful voyage 've had 
through it. At first Asia seems to recede, while Europe 
thrO"ws herself forward upon the opposite continent in cliffs 
and headlands. But, as yon go further up, Asia comes 
forward with a bolder coast, and more frequent promontories, 
and Europe retires into creeks and bays. Throughout the 
passage the scenery of Asia is finer than that of Europe. 
It is curious that the scenery of the coast of Asia, ever after 
we left Ohios, was more like England than anything we had 
seen since we left home. The Asiatic side of the Hellespont 
reminded me continually of the parts of Herefordshire 
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toward Ledbury and the western slope of the :\Ialvern 
I Iills; while the green corn and hedgerows of the European 
f\hore recalled the tamer uplands of Leicestershire. But on 
neither side is there any very fine scenery. The best is in 
the neighbourhood of Lampsacus. Yet all of it is rather 
]" ich, fertile, and excessively green, than striking or beautiful. 

rhe strait of the Euripus between Eubæa and the Greek 
continent, is far :finer as scenery. But history makes the 
difference. Obscure Greek villages straggle in white lines 
n p the steep shores of the Euripus with barbarous unhistoric 
names, while some of the choicest recollections man can 
treasure up of worldly glory stand, like ranks of silent 
sentinels, upon the shores of the two continents. A.nd thus, 
though far inferior to the Euripus in natural scenery, the 
IIelIespont is superior in intense interest to any maritime 
f;cenes in the world, except the shore where Jaffa is, and 
1-)re, and Carmel's top. 
Gallipoli was past. Cold, thick night settled down on the 
rough purple of the sea of Marmora, the old Propontis, a 
wide and magnificent sea-chamber, shut in by the Hellespont 
below and the Bosphorus above, a fitting antechamber to 
imperial Constantinople, once the gorgeous capital of the 
tivilized world. Night was on it. A hundred and eight 
Iniles of the sea of J\1Iarmora were before us, between us and 
the glories of Constantinople; and we looked through the 
darkness with eager hope and a disturbed impatience to see 
the :first sunbeam strike the highest crescent upon St. 
Sophia's. 


I2.-THE GREEK CHURCH. 


(LETTER TO THE REV. J. B. l\IORRIS.) 


COXSTANTINOPLE, lrfa,1l 26th. 
The Feast of St. .Austin of Oante1"bzuy, 1841, Á. S. 
I have learnt much in these last few weeks, but shaH not 
fairly digest it till I can read my journal and meditate on it 
at home. I have seen Athens, Corinth, Smyrna, Constanti. 

ople, and the site of Chalcedon; places of deep Christian 
Interest. Alas! I can learn little good of the poor forlorn 
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Greek Church. It is, excepting the Russian branch, of 
which I know nothing, in a very sad state. They are doing 
some very little at Athens; but the king is Roman Catholic, 
which is a misfortune. They keep reprinting Archbishop 
Plato of l\foscow's book, eulogized by Palmer of Worcester, 
as a text-book, which is I suppose well. I have got it, but 
have had no time to study Romaic reading yet. Neither 
do I much like the Armenians here. They are a sect of 
Christian Jews. They are driven from their own country, 
and are bankers and usurers all over the Levant. Only a 
few acknowledge the Pope, but they are all utterly ded'l:ti 
pec1lniæ. Depend upon it, cast about as we will, if we want 
foreign Catholic sympathies, we must find them as they 
will let us in our Latin mother. 


I 3.-CONSTANTI
OPLE. 
The huge city of Constantinople is divided by the sea into 
three quarters. Stamboul itself stands on a triangular 
peninsula, washed on one side by the sea of Marmora, on 
the other by the Golden Horn, and in front, where the 
Seraglio Point projects, by the Bosphorus. On the opposite 
side of the Golden Horn stands the quarter of the Franks, 
comprising Pera, Galata, and Tophana; while the third 
quarter, Scutari, stands along the Asiatic shore of the Bos- 
phorus, pointing to the mouth of the Golden Horn. Staln- 
boul and Scutari are inhabited, I believe exclusively, by 
the natives, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. In Pera 
there is but one mosque, and in Galata and Tophana the 
Frank population much predominates over the Mahometan. 
The population of Constantinople, and a gay and motley 
population it is, is estimated at 500,000. It has above two 
hundred mosques and above five hundred fountains; and 
the beauty and magnificence of it in a view are not to be 
described. But nearly an the houses are of wood, partly, 
it is said, because of earthqt 1 akes, in which wooden houses 
hang better together, and when they tumble their downfall 
is not so disastrous. Yet it makes the city almost a nightly 
scene of shocking devastations by fire. The streets are 
na,rrow, and inconceivably :filthy; though they are dirtiest 
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in the Frank quarter. The pavement i8 rude and execrable, 
making a walk quite painful. There is hardly room in 
these so-called streets for above four or five to pass abreast, 
and one heavy shower, as we found to our cost, makes them 
ankle-deep in very un fragrant mud. So that when a horse 
rasses by, or asses laden with wood, you stand a good 
chance of measuring your full length on the stones or of 
baving your shoulder dislocated. To this nuisance must 
be added the immense multitude of ownerless dogs which 
(ìccupy every corner. I confess so far as my experience 
. goes, and I have trodden upon great numbers of theIn, 
they are very good-natured; and they doubtless act the 
part of sca vengers well. Yet they add to the general 
barbarity of the place. The streets have no names and 
the houses no numbers, and as the roofs almost meet over 
head, you have no chance of detecting any friendly minaret 
which you may recognize, and whereby you may steer 
your::;elf through the vast wilderness of lanes. In one 
respect I should think it was like an ancient Greek town, 
the commingling of splendid public buildings with the 
shabby abodes of private citizens. Squalor and magnifi- 
cence are scarcely anywhere moored so close alongside of 
each other as in Con::;tantinople. Yet the peculiar effect 
of their favourite colour in painting their houses-a deep 
mulberry-with the green of the numerous trees, cannot 
be too often alluded to. Then again one is struck with the 
total absence of clocks and bells, and the al'JrlOst total 
absence of carriages. Nothing can exceed the silence of 
the streets. Even in the crowded bazaars the noise is that 
of trampling feet, shuffling along in loose and flapping 
slippers, while every now and then comes the cry of a 
sherbet-seller, pushing his way among the crowd 'Vhat 
Slade says is perfectly accurate :-" 'Ve leave Pera, a 
regular European town, and in five minutes we are in 
scenes of the Arabian Kights. The shores of the Bosphorus 
realize our ideas or recollections of Venetian canals or 
Euphrates' banks. ""'omen, shrouded like spectres, 111ingle 
with men adorned like actors. The Frank's hat is seen 
by the Dervish's calpack; the gaudy armed Chuvass by 
the Nizam Dgeditt; the servile Greek by the haughty 
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l\Ioslem ; and the full-blown Armenian by the 
pare 
Hebrew. The charsheys resound with Babel's tongues; 
the streets are silent as Pompeii's; nothing seems to 
attract notice; there are no indications of joy or grief; 
no pleasure but debauchery, no trouble but death. Be- 
tween prisons and baths they place their harems, and the- 
capital of slayery, the grand Seraglio." 
Another peculiarity which strikes one in taking a walk 
through Constantinople is the meeting with cemeteries in 
the most crowded parts of the city. There seems no wisb 
to put death out of sight. To their ideas, and indeed fron1 
their religion, there is something voluptuous in the melan- 
choly excited by the things pertaining to deatb. And 
nothing strikes at the root of active virtue more effectual]y 
than sentimental or voluptuous notions of the grave. In 
general, declivities are selected for the cemeteries. as it is 
believed the soul comes to sit upon the grave, and that it 
delights in beautiful views. Bet\veen death and burial the 
sou] is in torment, so that the friends of the deceased 
hurry the funeral as much as possible; and a Turk is 
scarcely ever seen walking quick except when carrying the 
corpse of a relative or friend to the grave. A bole is 
always made in tbe centre of the flat tombstones, whereby 
the angel may enter at the last day, and lift the body by 
the right or left hand, as its doom is to be. A man is 
considered to have fully discharged his duty to his dead 
friend if he has secured for him a resting-place in the- 
cemetery, which commands a fine view. 
A walk tbrough Constantinople thus presents you with 
all sorts of moral contradictions, and amusing, often in- 
structive, anomalies. The people themselveS', even in their 
famed virtue of cleanliness, are an apt type of their strange- 
city. They make continual ablutions of their limbs, anrl 
yet 'veal' their dirty clothes, night as well as day, for a 
year or more! Such is the celebrated city of Constanti- 
nop1e' that once sent up to heaven a continual peal of 
multitudinous bens from the superb churches of its fourteen 
regions, and over \vbich may now be heard five times a day 
from two hundred minarets the harsh ","ailing cry of the 
Muezzin, chanting the Ezan,-" Almighty God! I attest 
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that there is no God but God, and that l\Iohammed is his 
Prophet. Come, ye faithful, to prayer-come ye to the 
temple of salvation. There is no God but God. Prayer 
is preferable to sleep! "-a beautiful cry for a city to be 
vocal with, were it only out of a truth-keeping heart and 
by a Christian priesthood. 
}'fay 19.-Another night of pain, and another forty- 
eight piastres to the Embassy physician. Last night, as I 
rolled and tossed about, listening to the torrents of rain 
splashing from the eaves, I felt tempted to fret at losing 
any of the few precious days we have at Constantinople. 
But the J\luezzin's evening call to prayer put better 
thoughts into me; and as Dr. Johnson resolutely set him- 

elf to make Greek verses, in order to see whether his fit 
had affected his intellect, I strove to regain composure and 
temper by hammering out some most reluctant rhymes. 


Far o'er green barren Thrace the sun had set 
In stormy red :-upon a couch of pain, 
Listening the dripping of the dismal rain- 
Over the mighty city, dark and wet, 
I heard the countless Turkish Ezans swell, 
Bidding the vespers of the infidel 
'Vith long, harsh wail from viewless minaret. 
The cross lies hard upon my fevered brow 
And aching frame; and slumber's pleasant spell 
Is backward o'er my restless limbs to creep. 
Yet from that Ezan have I learned but now 
That prayer is sevlmfold more sweet than sleep. 
Then shall I count these little pains a loss 
'Vhich thus can make the Crescent preach the Cross ! 


But the poor sonnet stumbles and trips, as if it were 
walking over the pavement of Constantinople; and this 
convinces me that I am really ill. 


I4.-THE BOSPHORUS. 
I took boat at the landing place near the fountain or 
Tophana, and went upwards, clinging all the way to the. 
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European shore, and obediently following its windings, 
gaining by evading the current more than I lost in point 
of distance. .After passing the suburb of Funduklu we 
came to the simple monument of Barbarossa, ,vhich meets 
the eye before reaching the sumptuous summer palace of 
Beschiktasche. The shape of this palace, its position be- 
tween two exquisite glens, the luxuriant green and profuse 
blossoms of its gardens, the extravagant splendour of the 
gilding of its water-gates, are all fitting types of the gor- 
geous sensuality in which eastern despots are wont to pass 
their days in this their brief trial scene. A man can 
scarcely have a solemn thought whose days are spent amid 
such a delicious confusion of courts, fountains, kiosks, trees, 
wildernesses of scented creepers, and undulating grassy 
banks, as a waits the master of the Ottoman Empire, when 
he passes from his winter abode to this fairy land. As the 
caique moved slowly past I felt as if I \Vas waking from 
a dream, and turned involuntarily round to see if the 
Beschiktasche, the Palace of the Rough Stone, had not 
disappeared. But there it still \Vas, looking down into the 
Sea of l\Iarmora, with the sun gleaming upon its gilded 
,va ter- gates. 
The village of Kuru Tschesme succeeds the summer 
palace, and here first the light of the legend of the Argo- 
nauts, that most simple, most beautiful of Grecian tales, is 
seen. Here J\Iedea and Jason landed as they came from 
Colchis, and J\Iedea planted a laurel tree, not the only 
laurel of renown in the Argonautic legend. 
The next opening of the Bosphorus is gained by being 
pulled by a rope along the shore, so violent is the stream. 
It is far stronger, and boils more, or did to-day, than any 
part of the Rhine or Rhone which I have navigated. In 
this bay is a village inhabited by Albanians, Greeks, and 
.J ews. The promontory by which we get into it is the 
narrowest part of the Bosphorus, and the stream is called 
the Devil's Ourrent. But the opening beyond is the Bay of 
Bebek! The loveliness of Bebek is inconceivable. Here 
we might ,vish to cast anchor and ride in the caique for ever!' 
so dazzling are the banks, so magical the bend. A low ring 
<)f treeless hills runs round it, of the deepest and mostlustrous 
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green which Thrace can show, and the green of barren Thrace 
is wonderful. The blending of houses and verdure, gilded 
alcoves, the sultan's kiosk, and garden terraces, up ,vhich an 
infinite variety of gaudy creepers clamber and bloom, and 
the loveliness of the opposite shore of Asia, make this bay 
a perfect paradise; and yet I dare not say it is the loveliest 
bay of the Bosphorus. For all the fourteen bays are quite 
unlike each ()ther, and all surpassingly lovely. But, though 
I blessed the stream for curbing the impatient caique, the 
strong arms of my two 
Iussulmans prevailed. \Ye shot 
beyond the Castle of Roume1ia, and the Bay of Bebek closed 
behind us like a too short scene in Shakspeare. 


. 


\Yhen I had satiated myself with gazing on the melancholy 
leaden-coloured Euxine, and remembered what secrets of 
shipwreck horrors were locked up in its heavy grey waters, 
I descended from the lighthouse and embarked in my caique, 
shot over to Asia and came down the Bosphorus on the 
Asiatic side. And before I forget it, I must remark that 
beautiful as the Bosphorus is in the ascent, it is incompar- 
ably more so in the descent. In order to catch the favourable 
force of the current, the boatmen keep more toward the 
middle of the channel, so that the views are much better 
than when close under the land. 
Also, the Asiatic shore is perhaps the most delightful of 
the two. The character of its scenery is softer. What are 
romantic glens on the Thracian shore are in Asia sunny 
wooded valleys, with patches of velvet sward. The dark 
poetry with which Thrace, by the worship of her muses, en- 
riched the otherwise cheerful Greek intellect., is well typified 
by the sternness of its shores, showing even on the Bosphorus 
through a gay masque of smiling woods and bright gardens. 
Consequently, we find from the nUluber of gardens and 
palaces that the Asiatic shore has been on the whole the 
most favoured by the OttOlnan Sultans. 
Let us now glide with the current along the Asiatic shore 
of the Bosphorus. After passing the lighthouse in 
\..sia and 
the Elephant Cape, we come to the Cape of .....L\natoli Kawak 
This, spite of wllat the books say, seems to me to be the nar.. 
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rowest part of the Bosphorus. It is the end of the mountain 
chain of the Bithynian Olympus, and the opposite cape is 
said to be the termination of the Thracian chain of Hæmu
. 
But I doubt the correctness of both assertions. One of the 
roots of Hæmus certainly ends in the Cape of Rumili Kawak, 
but I think not the main one; and the mountain chain ter. 
minated by the Cape of Anatoli Kawak is rather that linø 
of hil1s running on the south side of the Agack Denizi, or 
Sea of Trees, than the proper chain of the Bithynian Olym- 
pus, which is broken bet,veen Nice and Nicomedia. The 
Genoese castle standing here ,vas a most picturesque objeet 
with the slant sun of the afternoon upon it. Next comes the 
Giant l\Iountain, whereon, according to a rude Mahometan 
tradition, Joshua is buried. And the lovely, dreamlike 
valley beyond is the Landing Place of the Emperor, a. 
favourite summer residence of the sultans. It was here that 
in 1833 the famous treaty was signed between Russia and 
Turkey, whereby Turkey is bound in case of need, of which 
need the Russian ambassador is to judge, to shut the 
Dardanelles against England and France. There is really 
something Roman in the immoral straightforwardness and 
long prospective arrangements of Russian diplomacy, which 
accord well with the position she may some day assume, of 
the great northern power of Scripture prophecy. 
Next-the caique almost moves too swiftly-is the village 
of Begkos, or the harbour of the 
fad Laurel. Here again 
we find our legendary Argonauts. Here lived Amycus, 
king of the Bebrycians, and here he fell in his contest with 
Pollux. A laurel was planted by his grave, and whosoevel" 
broke off one of the leave::::, was straightway transporteel 
beyond himself, and involuntarily insulted and quarrelle(l 
with everyone he met. Sultania Bay, the Fig village, and 
the village where the ancient convent of the monks who 
never slept stood, followed rapidly this afternoon: till .we 
came upon the sweet vil13ge of Kanlidsche, a glittering 
cluster of bright fantastic kiosks. Beyond the fortress of 


natoli Hissari a.ppears the mouth of " The Valley of the 
Heavenly 'Vater," ,vhich is the river Goksu. It is said to 
excèed the four cnosen Edens of Asia, the plains of Damascus 
and of Sogd, the beautiful mea.dows of Obolla, a.nd the fair 
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valley of Schaab Bewan in Persia. The Valley of the 
Heavenly 'Vater appears, when you are at it, to be the most 
lovely scene imaginable; but the promontory and village 
of Kandili, which succeed, seem even lovelier still. Is it 
possible such a scene can be not a dream j Look up or 
down the Bosphorus, you are lost in scenes of the most 
varied beauty-all, earth, water, wood, the city and the 
ships, all is beaut.y, intense, fairy like, bewildering beauty. 
The colours of the woods and gardens are all of the richest 
gaiety. J\Iosques, kiosks, and palaces send up one wild 
gleam of gilded brilliance, and when the stream has carried 
you a little onward, the other bays of the Asiatic shore' 
are forgotten, for full in front and curving round the" 
Golden Horn lies Constantinople. Never shall I forget 
this evening's view of it. A dark, black, storm cloud ,vas 
behind it, the rich sunlight of evening full upon it, .yet 
mistily. ,,-rhether it were a city or a forest or a bank of 
clouds you scarce could tell. C
rpress and minaret blended 
one into another, and looked down into the Golden Horn, 
which glowed like a sheet of gold, while all the ships that 
rode upon its deep waters were covered with flags flaunting 
the infidel city because of the Ascension of the Lord. 
I landed at Tophana fatigued and ill, after a day of such 
tumultuous rapture and excitement as I never felt before. 
There is nothing now in Oriental tale which I will not 
henceforth believe; because I have seen the Bosphorus and 
spent one long l\Iay day upon its double shores, and there is 
nothing of bud, blossom, garden, wood, river, fountain; 
palace or voluptuous seraglio which Arabian prose or Persian 
verse can describe, equal to the real show upon the Bos- 
phorus, where Europe masks in consummate beauty her 
romantic sternness, and all but blends with the voluptuous 
softness of Asiatic scenery. There the emulous continents 
look upon each other in every variety of contrast and com
 
parison, like two Sultanas jealous of each other, and the sea 
with its blue snaky windings flows between, a mirror fot 
Asia in the pearly dawn, and glassing Europe's trees and 
spires and hundred cupolas in seven gorgeous sunset bays; 
and Europe in the morning sun, and Asia in the long, yellow 
beams of afternoon, form together such a Vi8 ion as no sorrow 
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can cloud, no wear and tear of time efface, even when I am 
far away, and the Greek legends are lighting others on from 
cape to cape, and the Black Sea wind is wafting the odours 
of Therapia and Kandili down to old Byzantium. 


IS.-AN INVALID'S DREAMS. 
There are sometimes hours of such full, thrilling, unal- 
loyed and innocent happiness, that they deserve to be 
chronicled ,vhenever they do occur. To-day I enjoyed the 
English invalid pleasure of arranging the flower-pots in the 
little balcony before my window, placing them so as to 
make the thickest green show, and half hiding, half display- 
ing my four recently opened monthly roses.... \Vhen this 
was done, and I was as happy as a child in doing it, and 
missed not what my companions were seeing without me, 
there came such an evening of calm and splendid beauty in 
sea, sky, and earth, as I have rarely seen before. Some dim 
remembrances of certain summer evenings at Harrow are 
working in me, but I cannot quite realise them. The Sera- 
glio Point ,vas at my right hand. This last \veek has much 
broadened the leaves and deepened the green; and it looked 
more marvellous than ever, with its fairy-like palaces; and 
the red Ottoman flag upon the ships in the Golden Horn 
mingling with the Seraglio cypresses in the background 
looked as if those mourning trees had blossomed scarlet 
blossoms in the last few days. Tb.en at the opening of the 
13osphorus, a little way into the Sea of l\larmora, lay the 
fair Princes Islands, ,vith their rich green tops and low red 
cliffs rising out of the bright sea; and the Sea of Marmora, 
seen over the Seraglio Point, is covered with quiet ships, 
with all sails set, yet scarcely stirring in the calm, and the 
far-off Inountains of Asia are brought quite near by evening 
gleams; and then below me are Pera and Galata-with the 
mulberry-coloured houses, getting gradually masked in 
luxuriant foliage, and the ,vindows glancing in the sun; 
and the top of St. Sophia's cupola is blazing above all. The 
scene is most lovely, but the holy tranquillity of the evening 
is more strange, more soothing, than the scene. I t is as if 
my boyish faith were true, and perhaps it is, that birds and 
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beasts and fields knew and acknowledged the day on which 
their Lord and ours rose from the death to "save both man 
and beast." I remember nlany a Sunday evening with my 
mother on the sands at Seaton, I wondered the gulls walked 
so quietly close to us on the wet, shiny sand, as the sea ebbed, 
when they would never come near us on week-days. So it 
seemed to-night. The swallows weaved their swift :figures 
and flights, and whistled as they did it; but it did not seen} 
to interrupt the tranquillity. It was just such an evening as 
I spent in July, 1839, by myself in Ross churchyard. 
It was sufficiently warm to allow TIle to be out a good deal 
in the balcony, and having bought a copy of "\V ordsworth at 
Athens, I had it with me. For, well or sick, cheerful or sad, 
I can almost always get happiness and quiet and good resolves 
out of the old poet-God bless him! So I sat brooding over 
some of his sonnets on liberty; for one may hang on- one 
50nnet of his by the hour, like a bee in a fox-glove, and stilJ 
get sweetness: and occasionally I read, and occasionally I 
1oo'ked up, and watched the thin rosy mist that was stealing 
over the shore of Asia, the islands and the sea; and occa- 
:-,ionally I smelt one of my roses, and occasionally I listened 
to the swallows whistling; and I forgot that I was ill, and I 
was in the seventh heaven of dreamy enjoyment-when my 
eye chanced to rest upon some lines, and a sting went into 
lne, and a sense of forlornness rushed like an autumn wind 
upon me, and I looked up, and the evening seemed the 
dullest of aU the summer evenings I had ever known. For 
I pined to be at home. My thoughts were in the green 
valleys of Kent: I thought of- 


"The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 
Of bells; those boys who in yon meadow ground 
In white-sleeved shirts are playing; and the roar 
Of the waves breaking on the chalky shore- 
All-all so English." 
I thought that Windermere was looking brighter than the 
Rosphorus this Sunday evening; that a fairer haze was lying 
on the Grasmere mountains; and I thought of the sunset in 
I.angdale, and of the gentle Owen Lloyd, the setting of 
whose sun at last in Christian peace I only heard of yester" 
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day; and I looked up again, and the evening looked cold, 
and the place foreign, and I shivered and went in. At first 
I was angry with my Athenian Wordsworth, and shut it, and 
was on the point of sentencing it not to be read again till I 
should be in quarantine on the Danube. But I bethought 
me that it was an allegory of the kind of influence W ords- 
worth always exercises, the attitude in which the gentle- 
,mannered tyrant holds his patriarchal sceptre, restraining 
us when ,ve would be prodigal of happiness. The power of 
evening was on me, and I was merely making a dreamy joy 
,of it, and forgot to be thankful for its power over my sick 
body; and so the poet brought England over the scene, and 
Oonstantinople was eclipsed, and my lofty thoughts degener- 
ated into a weak desire to be at home. It was as if the 
book had said, a little more sternly than he himself would 
,have done so- 


"Thou art in self-government too slow- 
The invisible world with thee hath sympathized; 
Be thy affections raised and solemnized." 


I looked upon my blue volume, which I had been about 
to upbraid and sentence. I acknowledge it for a fairy now, 
and stand reproved before "the plain presence" of its 
double-columned dignity. A man would lead a safe life 
whose conduct was ruled by the" sortes W ordsworthianæ;" 
for he could never light upon a line which ,vas not good, 
and good rules are never inappropriate. But it is not 
every man who, like me, possesses a "T ordsworth, instinct 
with life, and which can comment on itself after such an 
allegorical sort. Some of the power of the Arabian Nights 
has got into it, doubtless, in this oriental place. 


I6.-A GREEK SERVANT. 
Thie afternoon I parted with Demetri-a sorrowful 
business for both of us, as he was much attached to me 
and I to him. He kissed my Land, and rubbed it with his 
forehead for the last time. He begged me not to forget 
him, and as he left Ine not yet quite well, he begged I 
would write him a line before I went up the Danube, to 


.;. 
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tell him how I was. He went away with tears in his 
eyes. 1 feel quite lonely this evening, while he is plough- 
ing the Sea of l\.iarmora back to Athens. 'Ve have had 
abundance of conversations, especially while I have been 
in bed unwell, and I hope I have combated successfully 
some of his loose Greek notions. He is on the whole a 
very good fellow, and has a purity of speech and feeling 
with an artless high-minded delicacy by no means common 
among men. I suppose it is infinitely unlikely we shall 
e'''er meet again on this side of the grave j and partings of 
such a sort would be intolerably heavy-hearted events, if it 
were not for the Christian hope which shines with such an 
awful sweetness on the places beyond the grave. 
It is a painful privilege to sow flower seeds, whose 
blooming you may never see. I pray God to bless him 
and keep his young heart pure, and bring to maturity what 
he has learnt. 1 intended to make him learn to read and 
write while I was here, that I might leaye him with a gift 
Jnore precious than the piastres of bad Turkish silver which 
he carries away. But his stay has been too short for that: 
and yet his long unemployed winters must make his in- 
ability to read somewhat dangerous for one so young. 
IIowever, I hope he has learned something of moral good, 
and of the things concerning his faith. For it seems to 
me a heartless thing to come across a man, and use him as 
a slave, and think the pay he gets a sufficient distinction 
between a servant and a slave. It is a heartless thing to 
leave a man as you found him, after weeks of intimacy. 
To be so incommunicative is scarcely right-principled, 
though multitudes are so. Some virtue surely ought to go 
forth from servants of a l\-Iaster, the very fringes of whose 
garments were filled with miraculous health. 
I felt Demetri's going so much more than I expected 
that I was fain to take a lonely walk. I went to the large 
eemetery beyond Galata, and roamed about in the inter- 
lninable cypress gloom; now skirting the trees so as to see 
the Bosphorus, with its bright palaces and ships beneath 
me; now, as the wayward humour impelled, plunging into 
the thickest golden-green darkness, vocal with a hundred 
nightingales, and misty as the aisles of a Gothic cathedral. 


LLBRARY ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 
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nut the Turkish turbans on the tombs disturbed me, and 
I bent my way to the Armenian Cemetery. The green 
terebinth trees give no such pleasant gloom as the cypress, 
but then the graves are Christian. Close beneath a noisy 
barrack, I saw an old stone on three steps. It was the 
grave of an English merchant, surrounded by others of his 
countrymen. It told that he was a native "de vico 
Driffield in comitatu Glocestriæ." I do not know Driffield. 
But when I saw his bare and sun-scorched grave, I thought 
of an English chu.rchyard in a midland count)', cinctured 
with patriarchal elms, alone unpollarded of all the neigh- 
bouring elms; and of the greenly decaying rai1, and the 
waving grass of the mound, sinking back" by its proper 
","eight" into the breast of earth. And for the clamour 
of the infidel barracks I substituted the evening thrush 
upon the vicar's la\vn; and surely a grave must be more 
blessed, ,vaited on by such sights and sounds as those, than 
in a foreign thoroughfare of dark-eyed misbelievers. I can 
recollect ,vhen I had no love for my country, and under- 
stood not what it meant; and now I cling with something 
almost like disease to everything belonging to her or char- 
acteristic of her, grievously as "her plain living and high 
thinking " have disappeared. "De vico Driffield in comi- 
tatu Glocestriæ "-beautiful words they seem to me, and 
sacred from the infidel; for he knows no Latin, and has 
no paradise in his gross imagination so sweet and fair as 
the elmy fields and apple-garths of Gloucestershire. And 
poor Demetri has no country like that to go home to across 
tbe Sea. of l\Iarmora. What is his Zante, the" flower of 
the Levant," to that rocky brilliant that shines on Europe 
from the brow of the huge Atlantic 1 J\Ielancholy, when 
it begins to be sweet, degenerates into a querulous enjoy- 
ment. It began to do so with me; but I remembered the 
lesson I learned not many weeks ago, when I walked by 
the Brathay in winter, and saw his current low and 
shrunken as in sumnler. 
Low spirits are a sin,-a penance given 
To over talking and unthoughtful mirth. 
There is nor high nor low in holiest Heaven, 
Nor yet in hearts where heaven hath hallowed earth. 
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Yet are there some whose growth is won in strife, 
And who can bear hot suns through all their life. 
But rather for mJself I would forego 
High tides of feeling, and brief moods of power, 
Than share these languors with the showy flower, 
'Vhich the shade-loving herb doth never know, 
o Brathay! wisely in thy winter grounds, 
'Visely and sweetly are thy currents chiming, 
Thus ha.ppily to every season timing 
The same low waters and the same low sounds. 


I know the majority of people would consider such an 
influx of feeling at parting with a common servant, "honl 
I had only had for five weeks, as roman tic and unreal. I 
hasten to read the "'Vishing Gate." It will be a safeguard 
to me against such miserable cold beliefs. 


I i.-THE LOWER DANUBE. 
I have been much pleased with to-day's voyage, and yet 
it cannot be said to have had any scenes of real beauty or 
picturesque landscape. But I suppose illness and confine- 
ment in Constantinople have made me wild about green 
things; and fresh air" blue sky, white clouds, warm wind, 
leafy trees, and grazing cattle pour a tide of joy into a con- 
valescent. However there has been some striking fo1iage
 
The 'Vallachian bank particularly is well wooded; and the- 
islands off its shore are very sweet. We passed two or three 
in the afternoon. They were densely covered with trees, 
principally planes and silvery willows. A great profusion 
of a vine-like creeper hung in festoons from trunk to trunk, 
every now and then throwing off from the end of the 
branches long proùigal tendrils, which either flung them- 
selves like green streamers on the wind, or when the air 
was stin, hung downward to the earth, forming a dark 
natural tent. Then every now and then the mighty 
Danube in some mood of wintry wrath has broken into the- 
wood, making a fresh channel for two or three miles; and 
the eye is carried far into the darkness of the groves, and 
trees have been uprooted and are dead, while the creepers, 
H 
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whose roots have not been killed, have sprung up and 
mantled aU the huge dead branches ,vith beautiful green in 
masses of the most grotesque shape. All the islands too 
seem fuU to excess of noisy nightingales, and are really 
altogether, though mere clouds of dense and various foliage, 
the fittest spots I ever saw to make the scenes of some 
romantic tale or wild poem. I have been much pleased 
with them, as ,veIl as with the sweet Thames-like touches 
which the Danube brings in these parts nearly every hour. 
We passed Rossova and the dismantled fortress of Hirsova 
during the day, and in the evening stopped about half an 
hour at Silistria, the capital of the Pachalik of that name. 
I t is a striking-looking place, with its six or seven minarets, 
when viewed from the river; and so most of the Danubian 
towns are said to be, but dirty and mean when you enter 
them. Silistria belonged once to the Russians, but ,vas 
given up to the Turks by the treaty of Adrianople in 1838 
(I think). A little before nightfall we came upon a her(l 
of buffaloes swimming across the river. 


June 8.-0Id Orsova, tbe Austrian town, was now in 
sight, the end of our voyage in the good barge Saturn. The 
seven hours' voyage in the barge has been through scenery 
of the most delightful kind. The river twists and bend
, 
though always ,vith a broad and kingly current, through 
high conical hills clothed in dense luxuriant w.oods. Here 
and there through an opening we could look up the ravineH, 
and see seven or eight mountains, one rising behind another, 
all clothed in wood, with different lights upon them. Some 
of the hills too were topped with broken white cliffs like 
castles. The woods seemed principaUy of hornbeam, but 
interspersed with a great number of trees with silvery 
leaves, like service-trees. I never saw such a bewildering 
extent of woodland. 
rhere were also several little islands 
of the kind which pleased me so much before, lower down 
the river. We passed under these islands in our barge, 
and saw the big, twisted roots of the ancient trees, fronl 
which the river had washed all the earth; and I scarcely 
remember to bave seen any woodland views so sweet as 
those we bad of the green, 
voody mountains on the oppo- 
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site shore through the leaves and between the trunks and 
branches of the islands close to us. 
Between old and new Orsova there is a broad break of 
about three miles in t.he Carpathian mountains. Neither 
do the mountains rise inland for about four or five miles. 
Through this plain the river Cserna, a small stream which 
rises in 1'vIount Sturul, flows down into the Danube through 
well-wooded banks. In this plain stands the lazaretto of 
Schupanek, in which as pestiferous people we were to be 
ir..carcerated for ten days of quarantine. It stands about 
half an hour's walk from the Danube. As we were marched 
from the river to our prison we were much amused at the 
precautions taken to prevent our escaping. There were sen- 
tinels at every lane and path, and if we happened to walk 
near the drivers of our carts, they pushed at us with long 
poles to avoid our pestiferous contact, and if anything 
dropped out of the carts, they would not touch it, but left 
us to pick it up ourselves. 
In due time we arrived at our prison, and gate after gate 
closed upon us with its creaking lock. The lazaretto is 
divided into different lodgments. There are three of us in 
one. "Te have two rooms, a kitchen and a hole for the 
guardiano to sleep in; and out of doors we have a little 
court of a few yards. But in the daytime we are allowed 
to visit our friends in the other lodgments, provided they 
came into quarant.ine at the same time that we did. Here 
then I have made up my mind to be happy, contented, and 
industrious for ten days. It is true an English poor man's 
cottage is internally far more comfortable than are our 
quarters at Schupanek Still there are out-door materials 
for happiness. 'Ve have two cherry-trees, two apple-trees, 
a swallow's nest, and a sparrow's nest with young ones in 
our court. These shall be to me in quarantine what my 
Illonthly roses were to me in sickness at Constantinople. 
Then we have a table with benches under the shadiest of 
the apple-trees, and here for ten days I can surely learn 
German and read'Vordsworth very contentedly. Ag
in, 
although the brick wall is many feet higher than it need 
have been, our court is not like many of the others, whose 
rooms are better, open merely to roofs and walls; ours i:-; 
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open to the hills and sky. 'Ve can see the sunlmits anlt 
nearly half-way down the sides of a fine amphitheatre of 
,vooded mountains, and we know moreover that those moun- 
tains are the Carpathians. In the e'Tening I walked up and 
down my prison yard. I saw the evening star come sweetly 
out above the tranquil woody outline of the hills; I heard 
two herons overhead uttering a wild cry as they fie-w home- 
ward from the Danube; I could not hear that river's mighty 
rush, but I knew it was hard by. Now surely here are 
materials for happiness, not to be expended in ten days, 
even by the most prodigal light-heartedness. I do not 
mean to say that to all travellers the Lazaretto at Schupanek 
is invested with the same rosy colours. But it may be so. 
If my contentment is imaginative, yet is it strictly true; 
for I have not invented one atom of its advantages. I have 
seen or heard the apple-trees, the cherries, the swallows, the 
sparrows, the herons, the woody hills, the evening star. All 
are matters of fact. I may say then with 'V ordsworth's 
Vagrant- 


"I hear my ntighbours in their' courts' complain 
Of many things which' do) not trouble me ; " 


for I am resolved to be happy for my ten days' imprisonment. 


June 9.-Snre no persons can be more fortunate than we 
are. 'Ye came into quarantine yesterday, and I for one 
had virtuously made up my mind to be a happy, tranquil 
prisoner for ten days, when lo! an imperial rescript from 
Vienna-" Whereas there has for some years been no plague 
in European Turkey, and whereas the wars in Bulgaria are 
over, persons are no longer to endure quarantine between 
the two countries, but their effects are to be aired for twenty- 
four hours, and their dirty linen to be soaked in water." 
To-day there is visible gloom on the official faces within the 
Lazaretto of Schupanek, and weak, childish, loud lanlenta- 
tions on the part of our own guardiano; and there is louder 
and more childish glee on the faces and in the voices of the 
pestiferous prisoners, who, by to-morrow's early SUD, are to 
be turned loose into Hungary among the woody Carpathian 
mountains. 
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18.-THE DANUBE. 
No language can possibly describe the superb scenery of 
to-day's journey. It far transcends anything I ever saw 
or conceived of woodland or of river scenery. It i:-; the 
part of the Danube where the waters break from the great 
basin of Hungary through the mountains. 'Vhen we first 
left Orsova the hills were one green wilderness of massive 
and unbroken foliage, and the views up the valleys were 
yery sweet indeed. But soon huge and hoary cliffs began 
to show themselves among the woods, and once or twice the 
Danube pressed his waters through awful walls of sheer 
precipice. At first I thought it like the Rhine, only much, 
very much superior, because of the woods, instead of miser- 
able, tame, formal vineyards; but presently the magnificence 
anel almost fearful grandeur of the scenery drove the Rhine 
utterly out of my thoughts. The woods were principally 
deciJuous trees, with an immense profusion of walnut, and 
theY' were all matted together with wild vines, clematis, and 
very large white convolvulus; while between his banks the 
river writhed and boiled over bars of rock, effectually for- 
l,iclding all navigation. But now the cliff receded, and 
therf' came some ll1iles of incessant wood, with beautiful 
yalleys, through whose woody gates we obtained exquisite 
glimpses up the mountainous glens. One in particular, I 
}'emember, of consummate loveliness. It was on the Servian 
shore; and far inland there rose a huge mountain, in shape 
like a couching lion, and the valley broadened out, and left 
the mountain standing alone against the sky. Then came 
a large sea-like bay, with a Servian village and church on 
a tongue of green fields. The broad river went by quietly, 
wheeling solemnly ill glossy eddies. It was a scene of per- 
fect loveliness. Not a feature could be heightened or im- 
proved. Then came the cliffs again, no longer white and 
hoary, but a deep mottled red. For the next hour I was 
well nigh beside myself; had it been the time of many- 
coloured autumn, instead of broad-leaved June with its 
heavy green, I should have lost my senses. Red cliffs, 
masked in infinitely various degrees by foliage, or standing 
abrupt like walls, or shooting up into spires and pinnacles 
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like castles, here receding from the river, there throwing 
themselves forward and shutting the waters up into a 
narrow turbulent rapid; these were the features of the 
scenery. To describe them is quite impossible. At last we 
turned from the cliffs, and saw the densely wooded hills 
above Drenkova, backed by the deep, dull crimson of a 
stormy sunset, and we arrived absolutely ,yeary with the 
strength of the impressions made upon us by the scenery. 
Such a glorious and divine mingling of grandeur and of 
loveliness, of nature's smiles and frowns, as decks the royal 
Danube all this day's journey, I never saw in my life: and 
I believe I shall never forget the silent astonishment in 
which I travelled for many hours. I almost envied the 
birds who were free to drop anywhere in the leafy wilder- 
ness, or on the rocky ledges, or to suspend themselves in 
the air over the middle of the rushing Danube. 
But the scenery was not the only object of interest, 
though it was quite sufficient to absorb all others. 'Ve saw 
on the Servian shore the holes in the cliffR, where those 
wonderful Romans had put in beams to make one of their 
great military roads. When I remembered the savage 
nature of the people and country, the remoteness of the 
capital, and saw that the Roman road was just in the very 
place where modern civilization has compelled a similar road 
on the other and less eligible shore, it gave me no incon- 
siderable idea of the nature and grandeur of their power. 
'Ve entered also a large cave, the Cave of Golumbacz, where 
St. George is said to have killed the dragon. from whose 
rotting carcass the peasants believe the fearful mosquitoes 
of these parts to spring. They fortunately only last a few 
weeks, but numbers of the cattle die, notwithstanding that 
the peasants keep large fires burning near the herds all day. 
The people themselves rub their hands and faces with a de- 
coction of ,vorm wood. There are two swarms a year; but 
we, I believe, were fortunate enough to make our voyage 
between the death of the first s,v::t,rm and the birth of the 
second. The Turks, I am told, were accustomed to use this 
cave as a prison for their Christian captives. This was the 
dragon turning on St. George with a vengeance. 
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19.-SE
lLIN. 
June 12.-We have remained the whole of to-day at 
SemI in, which is a small Hungarian town, with environs 
full of green and pleasant gardens. Part of the day I spent 
in walking about the willowy fields, and part in dreaming 
upon deck There I had the broad river flowing slowly 
past, and Dleeting the Save just below. The view of Bel- 
grade, which is but a mile and a half distant, is singularly 
picturesque, especially with the sun upon its white houses 
with red roofs, and the green bank on which the fortress 
stands. But my main pleasure to-day has been in hearing 
the bells ring. .Church bells have always been to me the 
most sweet, most solemn music that I know; but in Greece 
I heard none, in Constantinople none, and now they come 
upon me with greater power than ever. They madé me 
very homesick. I lay half asleep on deck this afternoon, 
and, as my eyes were not quite closed, I could see the 
smooth water gliding by, and I dreamed all at once that it 
was the lake of Grasmere, and the bells of Semlin were the 
bells of Grasmere, and- 


"Fancy sees 
The tower time-stricken, and in shade 
Embosomed of coeval trees: 
Hears, o'er the lake, the warning clock 
As it doth sound with gentle shock. 
At evening, when the ground beneath 
Is ruffled o'er with cells of death." 


And yet, though the bells were the bell of Grasmere, some- 
how the clock was the clock of Rydal, and I was slowly 
wending my way to Ambleside, when some one spoke in 
German close by, and the spell was broken. It was the 
farthest extremity of Hungary: a desolate distance from 
the coves of the 'Vestmoreland hills, as they are this even- 
ing in all the beauty and quietness of an English June. 


:zo.-HUNGARY. 
June 16.-\Ve reached Pesth about seven o'clock this 
morning, and spent an energetic 3.11d laborious day in 
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lionizing it. It is, however, almost totally devoid of 
interest. It is quite a modern town, and has risen with 
great rapidity to its present considerable size. It reminded 
me a good deal of Trieste, although there is no similarity 
in the situation. But Pesth, like Trieste, is a rising town, 
and a town which, in the jargon of guide-books, would be 
called handsolne; for the streets are broad, the houses 
spacious, and there are several buildings, the theatres, 
casino, and others, ,vhich have a great deal of stucco pomp 
about them. Indeed, there is a general air of white,vash 
magnificence; but I did not see a single really fine build- 
ing in the 'whole place. It stands in a large bleak flat on 
the edge of the Danube, the opposite shore of which is 
occupied by the town of Buda, with a range of rocky hills 
close behind it. Pesth seemed altogether not an inappro- 
priate type of that upstartness of spirit which the Hun- 
garians have recently exhibited. I was much more pleased 
with Buda, which is old-looking and irregular, the old 
Roman Aquincum. Yet it has not much street-picturesque 
to boast of, and in neither of the towns is there a single 
good church. If Hungary advances in wealth, education, 
and moral condition, as she promises to do, Pesth will soon 
rank alilong the important towns of Europe. Just outside 
the town is the Rakosfeld, where the wild military diet of 
the 
Iagyars was hellI, and their kings elected. There 
seems to be at Pesth, as in the rest of Hungary, a very 
strong Anglomania. 


June 17.- We were so tired of steamboats, that we 
determined to go from Pesth to Presburg, the capital of 
Hungary, by land; especially as it would give us an 
opportunity of seeing more of the interior of Hungary. 
vVe were bold enough to try the Bauern-Post. The 
Bauern or Peasant Post is an arrangement among the 
peasants themselves, and is quite independent of the Royal 
Post. Unless you have a carriage of your own, you are 
deposited in a bad peasant's cart, without spring
t and 
with a cross seat to sit on; four wild-looking and fine 
horses are attached to it, and away you go at a t
emendous 
pace over the putzas or plains of Hungary. 'Ve left Pesth 
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in a cart at six in the morning. For some few hours the 
road led over a low range of partially wooded, partially 
desolate hills, called the Bakonver 'Vald. To this suc- 
ceeded plains in a very high state of cultivation, full of 
Indian corn, with pumpkins growing between the rows. 
'Ye breakfasted at a solitary auberge on a common, and 
soon after passed by Gran, which we did not enter. It 
looked extremely picturesque, especially with its tall rock 
crowned by the new cathedral. Gran is the second city of 
Hungary, and the Prince-primate is said to be the richest 
bishop in Christendom. The city itself was rescued from 
the Turks by Sobieski in 1683, after having been long the 
residence of the kings of Hungary, and the birthplace of 
St. Stephen. Soon after leaving Gran, we had a vie,vof 
the town of Dotis on our left. There seemed to be a fine 
church there, and the town looked very picturesque, as it 
had an amphitheatre of low blue hills round it. It was 
not altogether unlike Trèves. 'Ve now entered upon a 
boundless putza or prairie. Here and there we saw much 
cultivation, and again in other places miles of barren 
common. The plain was, however, relieved by the reaches 
of the Danube, and several very pretty Hungarian villages, 
nestling in oases of acacia. We could descry the villages 
at a considerable distance by the bright foliage of the 
acacias. They looked like yellow patches on the plain. 
The great division of religious opinion among the Hun- 
garians generally causes each village to have two or three 
spires, which add much to the landscape. In almost all 
places, the Greeks and the Roman Catholics have churches; 
and in many the united Greeks, the non-united Greeks, 
the Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, and the Calvinists, all 
ha'.e places of worship: a sad similarity to poor, divided 
England. 
A regular tourist would in all probability describe our 
to-day's journey as lying through uninteresting scenery. 
But, though it had nothing of beauty or romance about it, 
it was peculiar; and it always pleases me to observe the 
different characteristics of different countries, and to make 
the different counties of England stand for types of so many 
sorts of scenery. To.day, for example, i;bere was a great deal 
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of character in the scenery, and also certain resemblances to 
England. We began as if among the Sussex downs, 'we 
had the wet, green and silvery willows of Huntingdonshire, 
and some hours of country ,vhich much resembled the 
monotonous environs of Ely. But for vastness and wilder- 
ness-like aspect the plains of Hungary have no peers in our 
own land. I was not fatigued by the immense breadth of 
them. If ever I am in pain or dulness, or tossing on a 
weary, sleepless bed at home, I will try to send my spirit 
back to the immense plains of Hungary, stretching out far 
and wide, and roam with the herds of wild horses even to yon 
gleamy, misty, wavering boundary, which marks the huge 
fence of the blue Carpathians, bounding with them at full 
speed, and with flashing eyes, over the unending green floors, 
swept over by exhilarating winds, till my'whoie being is 
filled and refreshed with the pure, unhindered vastness of 
these solemn plains. Painful and wretched as our mode of 
conveyance was, I was delighted and elevated as we sped for 
some seven hours over a putza, and still seemed no nearer to 
its boundary. In the evening we passed outside the walls 
of the town of Raab. The number of spires gave it a 
pleasant appearance, especially to travellers fresh from the 
land of minarets. After eighteen hours of furious driving in 
peasants' carts, with a pleasing interlude of an old rattling 
caleche, we arrived at Wieselburg. The pain and suffering 
we were in, our aching bones and heads, the pains in our 
sides, our dusty mouths, ears, eyes, noses, and neck
, and 
our sun-stricken faces, added to sundry intimations of likeli- 
hood of upsets since nightfall, fairly overcame our courage. 
Before we entered vVieselburg, we had made up our lninds, 
if we could get some clean straw, to lie down till daybreak. 
Alas! our sensual delight was almost degrading when we 
found an auberge with three little beds in a room, clean 
sheets, and excellent coffee. I mention this because 
Murray's Hand-Book speaks of the filth of Hungarian inns. 
We have been into several little out of the way auberges, and 
some peasants' cottages in Hungary, and in all we were 
struck with the scrupulous. Dutch-like cleanliness that 
reigned within. 
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2 I.-SCHÖXllnCXS. 


Ju;ne 2o.-After a rainy morning, the fineness of the after- 
noon tempted us to the inlperial palace of Schönbrunn, the 
,Austrian Versailles. It is only half an hour's drive from 
Vienna. The chateau itself is large and handsome, but with- 
out any architectural merit. But the gardens are delightful. 
They are in the old, trim, clipped style, very extensive, and 
heautifully kept. There were broad, straight walks, and 
narrow valleys of gloomy green, and branching avenues, and 
ponds, and lawns, and formal flower-beds, all in the most ex- 
quisit.e perfection. The whole scene laid great hold upon my 
imagination. It threw me into past times. I looked up to 
the window of the room where Napoleon's son died, and 1 
thougbt of the middle window at Versailles. I wandered on 
beneath deep chestnuts, or in beech-wood alleys and ,valks, 
twisting and diving for ever among close trunks and branches. 
At last I came upon a place where the children of the court 
are wont to play; and methought I met a little girl trundling 
a hoop and hiding herself among the beech alleys as her com- 
panions drew near; then, when they had passed, she laughed 
out loud and trundled her hoop upon the gravel; and ever, 
as they pursued, she darted once more amongst the coverts 
of the branches. l\1:ethought I came upon her by surprise. 
She gazed upon me like a startled fawn. Her hair hung 
loose over her face and neck, she was flushed with exercise, 
her eyes were full of laughter and she was very beautiful, and 
she looked the daughter of a queen. Her limbs were finely 
shaped, her skin wondrously fair, so fair and transparent that 
you might see her Hapsburg blood flowing beneath it. Some 
thirteen summers had clothed her with the surpassing loveli- 
ness of girlhood, and high birth, the highest birth, was 
ßtamped on every feature. Oh 1 how wildly, how merrily her 
face looked as it glistened among the green boughs, with her 
little white hand resting on her hoop. Fair child, fair Aus- 

rian flower, sweet Marie Antoinette! I thought of the 
window at Versailles." of the yelling mob, of the Temple, of 
"Fouquier Tinville's judgment-bar" of the long cares that 
broke thA light heart and refined it to saintly endurance, of 
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the miserable mother, the anguish-stricken wife, of the 
foreign guillotine. The wind rustled chilly among the beech 
branches, and the face disappeared just as the sun went 
behind a cloud. I started and shivered, and after a few 
minutes' silence I said, scarcely knowing what I said, 
" Surely it is very cold for June." 


2 2.-:i\IARIAZELL. 
To-day has given us an example of the benefit of early 
rISIng. We had got all our sight-seeing over by twelve 
o'clock and were ready to start, when the rain came down. 
It continued sufficiently long to prevent our leaving JHariazell 
in such time as would give us reasonable hope of attaining 
any tolerable sleeping-place by nightfall. So we made up 
our minds to remain. The rain was a series of driving 
thunder showers, and we had in the intervals wonderful 
sights up a savage valley, full of writhing mists, now and 
then kindled by the sun. At half-past three a walk seemed 
practicable. ""'e set forth and found the mountains most 
glorious; some were clear and green in the sun, others had 
mists clambering up their sides, or flowing in a level line 
along their breasts; and one was utterly covered with the 
thinnest possible mist, quite transparent, and hanging in 
silky threads from bough to bough: while the hymns of 
hundreds of pilgrims, and the booming of the church bells, 
added much to the effect of the scenery. \Ve wandered on 
for about three miles, till we reached the little lake which 
had pleased us so much in the morning. 
It ,vas changed. Beauty and gloom had striven, and the 
strife was over. The serpentine mists that 'were coiling 
themseh-es up on the tops of the woods, were symbols of 
gloom, drawing off his vanquished forces. And beauty 
seemed to be expanding himself over the lake and even in 
the pellucid depths, which were of pure and sparkling green. 
The power of summer afternoon was on the hills. There was 
that breathing stillness which is the moistened earth's 
thanksghTing after rain-a Benedicite as t.hrilling and as 
tuneful as ,vhen the winds are out, and the woods and water- 
falls and clamorous caverns are swelling the outbreak of 
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stDrmy praise. And nothing broke that breathing stillness 
hut the woodman's axe, far up, and the distant, drowsy 
tinkle of the sheep-bell. I was then once more walking by 
a lake-side, and there were crowds of ruddy-finned perch 
motionless by the margin. A lake J History, geography, 
politics, all, all fled! Springs of old enjoyment broke up 
within me, and I received into the very recesses of my being 
the whole scene before me. Then the power of summer 
evening throned herself upon the spot. How beautiful it 
was-how beautiful I how holy I It came not with the 
gauzy, purple veil of radiant light which clothes our English 
hills, but with a pale blue-green, mingled almost with a 
kind of gilding, yet all of it faint as faint could be. In 

ilence and deepest gratitude I left the place. It seemed 
like a message from above, so significant was the. intense 
tranquillity. The very face of the unfurrowed lake was fun 
of calm meaning, of heavenly expression. I stole away. 
The mountains beyond were again bringing down the clouds, 
but they had those rims of light along their outline which 
a1ways give me the strange idea that some sunshiny place 
is beyond which I know, and love, and have visited before. 
One step more, and a high, long-ridged mountain came in 
sight, the same one which had the thin mist on it before; it 
was flooded with sunshine. It had no pine-wood, but was 
of a brilliant light green, broken with cliffs as white as snow, 
and from a hollow white-mouthed cavern rose the end of a 
broken rainbow. In another moment the cloud came down, 
and the pomp was over. Blessed be the Lord God Omni- 
potent Who reigneth! N or was the thought my own 
::done; for my companion said, as it were thinking aloud, 
" 0 ye mountains and hills, bless ye the Lord, praise Him 
and magnify Him for ever! " 
I have written these lines while the impression is yet 
warm within me. The valleys are filled with muttering 
thunder, the organ is pealing most loudly from the church, 
and the Ave 
Iaria of the multitudinous pilgrims is accom- 
panying the sun to his cloudy setting. 


July I.-Still detained at l\Iariazell by the weather. 
The village is thronged with thousands. Early in the 
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morning various processions arrived. From hundreds of 
male and female voices has 
Iary's holy name swelled 
along the valleys and up the savage heights. It is a dark, 
cold, and cloudy day, but no rain falling; yet the scenery 
is not visible. Strange it is amid these rude fastnesses, to 
hear those words once spoken by the angel re-echoed from 
every side, till the 'whole mountain-hollow and the valleys 
that strike out from it, seem to send up toward heaven 
one long and incessant "Hail 
1.ary I" About half-past 
ten the Vienna procession arrived, in number from two to 
three thousand. The bishop, the priests, the numerous 
banners, the costly offerings, made an imposing spectacle, 
while the kettle-drums and trumpets contended with the 
swell of multitudinous voices. There ,vas a considerable 
congregation in the church before the procession entered. 
It is a very spacious building; but I never saw so close a 
mass of human beings before. I went into one of the 
upper galleries, and looked down upon them. Each had 
twined around the pilgrim's staff a sprig of fir and some 
wild-flowers, and very many of the women looked weary 
and way-worn. One or two were weeping bitterly; per- 
haps the relatives of those who had fallen by the way. 
Tuesday was a day of intense heat, and as we came along 
from Vienna we pitied the poor pilgrims. After climbing 
the high hill of Annaberg, their thirst was so strong upon 
them that they rushed, hot and fainting, to the cold 
mountain-springs. The pilgrims wended on, but four were 
èorpses at Annaberg, and three were struggling for life 
upon beds of sickness. 
\Yhen the organ burst forth, and about three thousand 
voices raised the hymn to the Virgin, I thought the roof 
of the church would ha"
e been lifted up. I never heard 
such a volume of musical, really musical sound before. 
Then the grand mass began, and the incense floated all 
around. J t was a bewildering sight. I thought ho,v 
faith ran in my own country in t1'in and scattered rivulets, 
and I looked with envious surprise at this huge wave 
,,-hich the Austrian capital had flung upon this green 
platform of Styrian highland-a wave of pure, hearty, 
earnest faith. 
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23.-ILLNESS ABROAD. 
July 6. In bed.-At home when I was ill among com- 
forts, luxuries and overflowing sympathies, nothing used 
to annoy me 80 much as the expression of sorrow, frequent 
inquiries, and so on. Kow, here in this Carinthian village, 
a foreigner, full of wants, and discontents, and iII-humours) 
I find still the same overflowing sympathy. The Carin- 
thian girl who bustles about me with quiet steps, doing 
what offices she can for me, is full of sympathy. We 
cannot talk, yet her manner, her very eyes, are full of 
concern. We cannot keep her out of the room. There 
is no end to her making of soups and slops, nor to her 
entreaties that I should drink them, though she knows I 
do not understand her language. She insists on remaining 
by my bed while I attempt to eat.. The whole household 
seem to have the same kind-hearted concern. The man 
whom we hired at Vienna has become gentle from rough, 
and attentiye from being supercilious. This is a lesson to 
me. I feel I have no right to be annoyed with this officious 
sympathy. I have no right to forbid the expression of it. 
I sinned in being angry and impatient with the poor 
Carinthian girl. I am a foreigner here, and have shown 
myself hard to please. Why then am I met by all this 
sympathy, if it were not that sorrow and sickness, on ever 
so small a scale, are gifted with a divine virtue to call it 
forth: and that the heart of man has an indefeasible right 
to pour out its sympathies upon the suffering 
 I then 
have no right to oppose it, no right to be irritated by it. 
I used in illness to demand much trouble, and yet to be 
irritated by much sympathy. It was selfish; and I will 
forswear it, and begin by striving to be at ease in the 
continual presence and multiform ministrations of my 
Carinthian handmaid. 1\Iy old course was a violation of 
the rights of the human heart. It is the privilege of 
suffering to breed soft thoughts in others. There distils 
a virtue out of sorrow, whereof are born sympathies, and 
gentle moods, and little self-denials
 and chaste joys. 
Surely I must have had a bad temper to be troubled with 
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sympathy. Doubtless, it was one of the manifold trans- 
formations through which pride passes. When it is so 
again, I 'will think of the exuberant sympathy, the loqua- 
cious pity that will not be gainsayed, of this Carinthian 
damsel; for the bard makes it one of the evil traits of his 
bad woman, that when- 
" Her husband's sister watched 
Her dreary pillow, waited on her needs; 
The very sound of that kind foot 
Was anguish to her ears." 


24.-THE STRUBE PASS. 
July lo.-Soon after leaving Salzburg we entered Bavaria, 
and continued in it for about ten miles. But they gave us 
very little trouble about our passports, and none about our 
luggage. We have had but a taste of the open plain, and 
are now buried alliong the high hills once more. The scenery 
from Reichenhall to Lofer is very magnificent indeed. The 
Stern Pass, and the Strubb Pass, by which we entered the 
Tyrol, are well known to hunters after mountain beauty and 
grandeur. But many of the vales had another interest 
beside their scenery. They were not made famous only, - 
but, for the sacredness of the cause let the word be said, 
made holy by the blood of Hofer and his generous Tyrolese. 

Iany a time was the flood of lewd Frenchmen and pert 
Bavarians heroically repelled from these mountain-valleys. 
There is something almost fearful in a mountaineer's love 
for his country. Either the dread forms of nature enter 
into him, and imprint themselves upon the very substance 
of his moral being, or else he is absorbed by them, and the 
vital powers of his mind and spirit become transfused into 
the objects around. So that if separated, he pines away. 
It is like cutting a river off from its fountains. It shrinks, 
stagnates, and disappears. The joy and the pecuJiar thriU 
akin to tears, which I always e"'íperience when after some 
months upon the plain of Oxford the Westmoreland hills 
rise before Ilie: is but a feeble mimicry of that intense and 
haunting love of his fatherland which rests at the bottom of 
a mountaineer's heart when all else is gone from it. 
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A.t Elmau we saw a very glorious show. On our left was 
a huge Alp towering into the air, with tall, splintered spires 
of rock of the most wild appearance. The nloulltain was 
long, and with a very varying outline; and it was entangled 
in a vast mist. Here it was thick and fleecy; while in 
another place it was a thin, transparent vapour. Sometimes 
it seemed issuing in long, slow pomp from the chambers of 
the mountain, sometimes it was kindled by the sun. Some- 
times it fell all at once, as if dropping from an invisible 
hand, and disclosed a thousand feet of peak and precipice, 
and then presently, and almost as suddenly, it was caught 
up in the grasp of some strong wind, and the whole ..AJp was 
clothed again. As we were passing it, it looked like some 
gigantic creature that had torn itself upon the craggy 
armour of the mountain. and was writhing in mónstrous 
but pitiful contortions, catching here and there the sun on 
its gigantic folds. 'Vhen we had passed about ten minutes, 
I looked back. The suffering of the monster was over. 
The mighty Alp stood up in the blue sky and open air and 
clear sunbeams, while at its feet, upon the top of SODle low, 
fir-clad hills, lay the snowy creature coiled in foul' or five 
enormous folds, sullen and still. 
\Ve passed for a long while up the valley of the Saal, then 
up the Achenache, and threaded a series of very beautiful 
glens. The scenery throughout the whole day's journey 
was very romantic. But alas! the wrinkles of her spring- 
time anger were still visible on nature's face, grievously de- 
forming her beauty, like angry light in a woman's eye. 
The desolating track of torrents, the paths which the 
fierce waters had cut for themselves down the woody steep, 
the meadows strewed with gravel, the ruined alder-copses, 
were visible on all sides. It made me remember that these 
vales have other seasons than the gay hour for travellers. 
In the winter I hope to be at home, and then will I remember, 
one by one, many of these green valleys, whose features are 
imprinted on my mind. I will remember that I saw them 
flushed with the glowing breath of deep summer, and I will 
realize the dead white mass of inert snow, the half-buried 
chalets, the stalled kine, the voiceless streams, the appalling 
hush of the Alpine winter, broken only (can it be said re- 
I 
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lieved 1) by the winds and the wolves alternately; and when 
the snowdrop is gemming the brown earth of England, and 
the green buds bursting on the hawthorns, and the primrose 
peeping forth on the sunny side of the hedge, and the rooks 
at their noisy nest- building, I will remember the ruinous 
spring-tide here, the crash of the avalanche relaxing its 
gripe from the cliff, the burst of the torrents, and the de- 
vastating floods of earth and gravel. Yes, beautiful and 
calm, and leafy as these glens of Tyrol are now, in winter 
the curse of Adam, like an enchanted loom, is plying in- 
cessantly round about everyone. The sons of Adam are 
fighting with the snowdrift, with the torrent, with the 
avalanche, ,vith the forest, with the mountain, with the 
merciless and overbearing elelnents, which so frightfully 
invade his prerogative. Surely in such grim seasons, and 
cut off from the world, the deep and tranquil haven of 
domestic purity and happiness should be in every chalet, 
wherein for the vexed peasant to anchor his. soul and be at 
peace, and have trust laid up.on high. Then, with wife and 
children, or even with a wife, the winter in-doors tasks of 
Virgil's husbandman might afford means of chaste enjoy- 
ment, of impassioned peace, nay, of true moral elevation. I 
have looked on many a hard, honest, weather-beaten face, 
and wished them from the bottom of my heart a loyal and 
a sweet wife, the queen of their :fir-wood cottages, the refuge 
of their spring and winter hours, their treasury of gentle 
affections, earthly content, and undoubting hopes beyond 
the earth. In such case they may be in a plight next 
winter to retort my commiseration on myself. 


2S.-SUNDAY IN THE TYROL. 
July I I. Sunday nwrning.-This morning at seven I 
occupied myself very pleasingly in watching the people come 
to the church, which is just opposite my windows. It is 
pouring with rain, and has been for some hours; yet, early 
as it is, no one seems preventûd from coming to church. 
l\fanyof them must have come from the country, for I am 
sure the village itself can never contain so large a congrega- 
tion. 
Iost of them are wet through, yet men and women 
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of every age are thronging in notwithstanding. It is no 
high-day, but a common Sunday, with ordinary mass and 
sermon. I have observed them with pleasure, and re- 
Dlembering they were Tyrolese, with honour also. For when 
"sapient Germany lay oppressed beneath the brutal sword," 
" A few strong instincts, and a few plain rules, 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 

Iore for mankind, at this unhappy day, 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought." 
There were tottering old men with straggling hairs, who 
may well have remembered Hofer, and perchance have 
followed his heron plume to victory, or to a defeat more 
glorious in its holy hardihood and unvanquished moral 
strength than a thousand victories of 
Iarengo or Austerlitz. 
The early hour and the beating rain kept not these ancients 
of the mountain hamlet from their church. Then there 
were gallant, stout-looking men of middle age, with firm 
step and upright eye, doubtless the householders of the 
dales. There were young bachelors, liyers out of doors and 
hard workers, too old for a mother's thrall, and yet not 
safely chained as yet to the sweet and sobering slavery of 
\vedded cares j a class, so lamentably few of which we can 
allure to our parish churches. And there were wives and 
mothers, active, bustling, neatly attired, brimful of greetings. 
l\Iany, I am sure, were the very wives I was wishing for 
n1Y Tyrolese yesterday; wives who will fulfil their duties 
to their husbands, according to the prophecy which King 
Lemuel learned from his mother: "The heart of her 
husband doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have no 
need of spoil. She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh 
willingly with her hands. She stretcheth out her hands 
to the poor. She is not afraid of the snow for her house- 
bold. She is like the merchants' ships; she bringeth her 
food from afar. She looketh well to the ways of her 
household j and in her tongue is the law of kindness. Her 
children arise up and call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her." 
There were troops also of boys and girls, gay and happy, 
even in the rain. 
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26.-
eHE BAVARIAN Fl.ATS. 


July I4.-As oil upon the waters, as balm to a wounded 
spirit, as a morning sleep after a tossing night, so haY6 
been to me this day the sea-like flats of tame Bavaria. 
Strange it should be so to one who haunts the mountains 
where he has no home, and where his library is not, drawn 
to them by an irresistible instinct of his nature. Yet so 
it is. 
Iy .spirits began to :flag from the vehement excite- 
ment of the sublime recesses of the mountains, among 
which I had been ever since we left, Vienna. But now the 
flats of corn-field or pine-wood, which diversify the broad 
plain of J\Iunich, allow me to subside into the luxury of 
pleasant dulness, of silly talk, of unthoughtful reverie, 
nay, of the animal enjoyments of eating, drinking, sleeping 
and locomotion. My senses and my mind have broken up 
for the holydays. Yet was I this morning not unlike a 
dog barking after a carriage, and not knowing where to 
stop, but returning to it again and yet again. For nearly 
the whole forty miles from Benedictbeuern to Munich, I 
was twisting my head round to look at the magnificent 
panorama of the Tyrolese Alps in the clear light of early 
morning. I need not praise the view, for what higher 
commendation can be bestowed by a man than the simple 
fact of his keeping his head turned and twisted in a carriage 
to look at it- posture of all postures most harrowing. 
At Wolfrathshausen we joined the Isar, a river which, 
wherever I have seen it, has a desolate domain of gravel- 
beds, uprooted alders, and spraw1ing trunks of overturned 
trees. It is the same Tsar which Campbell so unhappily 
commemorates in his lyrical poem on Hohenlinden-un- 
happily, for the Isar is quite innocent of bringing his 
" rolling flow" within twenty miles of the said battle-field. 
About seven miles off, the dull, round-capped towers 01 

lunich cathedral came in sight, and shortly after the whole 
city. It is by no means imposing at a distance, and 
answers exactly to the description, the most graphic I ever 
read anywhere, or of any place, and which I have never 
forgotten since I read it at Oxford, given of it by the 
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Abbé de la ]Uennais in his" Affaires de Rome." He deserves 
great praise for his description, for it is almost impossible 
to convey any accurate idea of a place in French, or of a 
scene either. Their class of panegyrical words is not 
extensive, and their own use of them quite indiscriminate. 
They will often describe a scene by two words, both of 
which by the force of etymology cannot be applicable to 
the same place at the same time. N either when they use 
a single epithet do they wish to convey anything character- 
istic by it. For instance, when a Frenchman calls a view 
mag
ijicent, he does not intend to convey to you the idea 
of its inspiring you with great thoughts-by sublime he 
does not mean distinctly that the scene at once elevates 
and depresses you either by a sense of awe or a sense of 
solitude-neither by a noble view has he any wish to give 
you the idea of extent, or a corresponding expansion of 
thought and sentiment. By all these epithets, which he 
duplicates and re-duplicates in honour of the same scene, 
he simply wishes to give utterance to a confused feeling 
of admiration, which he has not sufficient sympathy with 
external nature to analyse. 


27.-'VÜRTZBURG. 
July 19.-A number of petty but vexatious obstacles 
prevented our leaving "\\Türtzburg before nine o'clock, and 
we were thus exposed to the merciless heat of the day. 
The count.ry for some miles was a series of ugly undulations 
of monotonous fertility; but the road soon descended into 
some rich and well-wooded lowlands. The green of broad 
woods, and the dark tint of red earth, always compose a 
pleasantly-coloured landscape. The wind was very high, 
and our carriage made so much noise upon the paved road, 
that I was indulged in a most favourite enjoyment-that 
of watchin g the strong wind imprisoned in a close wood, 
and bending the stout stems and tossing the leaf-laden 
branches in his struggles to pass onward; to watch this, 
and hear nothing-to be on some hill-side removed from 
the clamour of the gust, and behold the causeless commotion. 
To-day it was delightful, for most of the wood was birch, 
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and every now and then a blast split through the wood, 
flung back the curtains of foliage in every direction, and 
rlisclosed long arcades of slender and glistening birch stems. 
As the wood lasted for some miles, I watched and mused 
upon the strange effect produced, when one sense is com- 
pelled to take cognizance by itself of an object where it is 
accustomed to have the aid of another. The eye felt the 
lack of the ear, for still the carriage prevented my hearing 
the ,vind. There are some lines in the Excursion describing 
the appearance of natural objects to one born deaf, which 
express my feeling of pleasant strangeness exactIy- 


\Vhen stormy winds 
Were working the broad bosom of the lake 
Into a thousand thousand sparkling waves, 
Rocking the trees, or driving cloud on cloud 
Along the sharp edge of yon lofty crag
, 
The agitated scene before his eye 
Was silent as a picture: evermore 
Were all things silent, wheresoe'er he move<i 


The woodlands continued to thicken, till at last, in the 
bosom of some massive beech-woods we came upon the Abbey 
of Ebrach, once the richest in an Franconia. I t has been 
dissol ved and sold. The pile of building is immense; and 
the church is a handsome Gothic building with some good 
round windows. It \Vas founded by St. Bernard early in 
the twelfth century. I have a great affection for these wood- 
land homes of the old Cistercians, homes akin to the" hollow 
grove" of Furness, or Vale Crucis by the "clean-watered 
Dee, " 


" Where gentle-mannered monks were wont to hymn 
The blissful 
fother, as the day grew dim." 


28.- N URE}[BERG. 


A man accustol1Jed to find the Reformation ranked with 
the English Rebellion and the French Revolution, as the 
desecrator of holy houses and the defacer of cathedrals, ,viII 
be ple:1
ed to learn that the Nurembergers embraced Pro- 
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testantism without an iota of this spirit. The churches re- 
nuìÏn as they were. There are even bones of dead saints in 
wire cases over one of the altars. Not one of the numerous 
altars is removed or mutilated; nay, though not used, clean 
white cloths are kept upon them all. On one side of the 
Pegnitz is the quarter of St. Sebald, on the other the quarter 
of St. Laurence. The church of St. Sebald, though not fÌrst- 
rate, is handsome, and the interior extremely good, contain- 
ing the exquisite shrine of St. Sebald, at which Peter Vischer 
worked for thirteen years, for the praise, as he says, "of 
God Almighty alone, and the honour of St. Sebald, prince 
of heaven." The Frauenkirche in the market-place, a 
Roman Catholic church, has an exquisite doorway. Two 
old chapels in the imperial castle, and Albert Durer's house, 
are also worth seeing in this quarter. . 
In the other quarter, the church of St. Laurence is a mag- 
nificent Gothic church, with a beautiful east exterior; but 
the inside is superb. The natural ruddy tint of the stone 
is un profaned, the aisles of thirteen shapely columns most 
beautiful, the roof of the choir and the painted windows of 
the east end all exquisite. But there is a tabernade of 
open work for the Holy Sacrament, reaching from the floor 
to the roof, of the minutest and most elaborately ornamental 
work in stone, which I think the ne plus ultra of Gothic 
art and beauty. The whole is sustained on three kneeling 
fjgures, the sculptor Adam Kraft and his two apprentices. 
ji"our years of incessant toil were consumed over it, and the 
Nurembergers then left him to die in an hospital, while 
their posterity wonder at his Sacraments-Häuslein, as the 
miraculous thing is called. It would have converted 
VitruvÏus to Gothic. 
These are the main single sights worth seeing in Nurem- 
berg; but they do not constitute the charm of the place. 
You must riot in odd streets, bewilder yourself in lanes, 
courts, and grass-grown squares without exit, you must 
people it all out of Froissa
t and Monstrelet; and you will 
go away, not delighted only, but having imbibed no incon- 
siderable amount of the romantic spirit and temper, which 
will broaden and deepen the lights and shadows of your 
tnind. To have been at Athens and at N uremberg is a 
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privilege so great as to involve a responsibility, of a moral 
as well as an intellectual sort. 


July 2I.-vVe found the journey from Nuremberg to 
Ratisbon sufficiently long to occupy the day, especially with 
the miserable Bavarian post. But the country is somewhat 
more interest.ing, or, to speak more accurately, less mono- 
tonous then Bavaria generally is. The ground is broken, 
and there is a good deal of wood, though most of it is fir. 
"Ve breakfasted at Feucht, and then proceeded to Neu- 
markt. This was once a free city of the Empire, and its 
gates and walls and old houses standing gable-wise into the 
street stil1 attest its antiquity. It has now dwindled into 
a spacious sombre village. Alas! how pathetic is the 
interest with .which these relics of broken Germany are 
invested. The mighty geographical revolution ,vrought by 
the passage of the Cape of Good Hope has done all this. 
The ocean has sucked in the great streams of inland com- 
merce, and asserted it as her own by indefeasible prero- 
gative. Yet, to indulge in a fanciful speculation, it is 
posRible that the land may still be avenged upon the sea. 
The Rhine, united by railway with the Danube, as it soon 
,vill be, must surely swell the throng of trade along this 
superb highway across the European continent; though 
the uncertainty which will bang for the next century over 
the destiny of the Black Sea and the mouths of the Danube, 
,vill thwart the progress of inland commerce. At present, 
however, commerce has ebbed from the heart of Europe, as 
it were by instinct, into the sea, its natural receptacle; and 
these ancient cities are left high and dry, stranded upon 
the old historical beach. N ow and then, perchance, an 
irregular wave of prosperity, straining against the ebb, may 
suddenly fling itself upon the shore and wet the mouldering 
walls of one of these cities; but the moisture sinks into 
the sand, and its footprint is quickly effaced. Such tem- 
porary visitations do but wrong the favoured city; for they 
overwhelm the quaintnessátnd character which alonB exact 
the homage of nlankind to these shrines of departed great- 
ness. Nay, Germany itself, what is it now 
 There is no 
such country. It is a political phantom, a geographical 
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convenience. It denotes a past epoch, an existing literature, 
and is the title of a wide-spread and many-dialected language. 
This is all which remains of Germany, the religious, the 
wise, the glorious Germany which wrought more for man- 
kind than any other people save the wonderful and awful 
Romans. Germany is departed, and the Ambassadors of 
Europe watch round the empty coffer at Frankfort, on 
which her potent name is inscribed. Sweet and reverend 
deceit! Europe is slow to believe that Germany has passed 
away! All that is good in Europe, except in the three 
l\Iediterranean peninsulas, (and there is little good there), 
is German. Our Ambassadors may well worship at our 
mother's tomb. 


29.-A BENEDICTINE MONASTERY. 
July 25.- We left the Enns reluctantly, but had no 
reason to be discontented, for our stony path kept mount- 
ing and mounting upward, leading us through many a scene 
of wild sublimity. Grandeur now began to divest herself 
of the robe which she had borrowed from beauty in the 
valley of the Enns. All wood ceased but fir or ash. The 
mountains rose in gigantic splinters and leaning obelisks of 
hoary rock, bare, precipitous. Here and there a splinter 
of more obtuse point than its neighbours had a coronal of 
dark herbage. We had several sunny showers down below, 
and the lofty white peaks in the clear sun glistened beauti- 
fully through the misty shower, which seemed to refine 
them to a substance almost as thin and spiritual as the 
mist itself. One view was singularly striking. On our 
left was a large mountain covered with black fir, and above 
it the air was filled with a thin white cloud. I happened 
to be gazing on this cloud, when aU at once it parted 
asunder two ways, like a scene in a theatre, and two huge, 
sharp, white mountain-heads, started out some two thou- 
sand feet above us. They came upon the eye with a shock 
like that of an unexpected flash of lightning. We had, 
indeed, great opportunity this afternoon of witnessing the 
alchemy of mists. At length we reached one of those high, 
bald, ash-tree valleys, which all who study mountain-scenes 
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know when to expect in traversing the upper galleries of a 
Dlountainous region. From this we descended into the 
broad valley of the Enns once more. At the foot of the 
mountain, we stopped to bait the horses, and took the oppor- 
tunity of walking over some fields to get a view of the end 
of the valley. It is the entrance of the famous pass of 
Gesäuse (the Sounding Pass), through which the Enns 
forces a passage amid scenes of the most superb and often- 
times desolate character. The view of the portal is truly 
sublime. On every side are lofty mountains with high 
fantastically-shaped walls of crags. Bet"ween two of these 
there is a space occupied by romantic but diminutive hins 
of white rocks crowned with rings of fir. They are like the 
Trossachs of Loch Katrine, only that there is here no such 
fair colouring as the drooping birch, the red heather, and 
the many-tinted ferns combine to make between Benan and 
Benvenue. Among these Styrian Trossachs the Enns twists 
and doubles, and escapes as best it may. But how I cannot 
conceive, for immediately behind these diminutive hills 
rises a stupendous mountain, many thousand feet into the 
air. It rises like a thick cone, its shingly side ribbed with 
alternate stripes of dark and light green herbage; but when 
it should taper off into a summit, it bulges out in beetling 
precipices, with a huge head like a Roman mural crown, 
divided into battlements, with gigantic clefts between. It 
is all of whitest stone, with yellow furrows between the 
battlements, and its outline is so jagged, and splintered, 
and sharp, that the deep blue sky, which has such a power 
to incorporate almost every harsh outline with her own soft 
self, can give no smoothness or transparent appearance to 
this stern mural cro'wn. 
As we ascended the river from this mountain pass, the 
valley opened out into a wet and sterile and forlorn basin. 
In the midst of this stands the spacious Benedictine mon- 
astery, Ad 1\lontes. It was founded by Gebhard, Bishop of 
Salzburg, in 1074. The pile of 1:uilding is immense. There 
are ninety monks in it, who have theological pupils under 
them, and al
o instruct the poor of the parishes on their 
estates in agriculture and domestic arts. The usual in- 
domitable energy of the monks has done much to cover this 
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bleak basin with cultivation; but like an imperfect garment, 
it only calls attention to the nakedness it would fain conceal. 
Yet I saw phalanxes of wheat-sheaves along the river side, 
and many unpromising spots upon the steeps were fragrant 
with red clover. Almost every Englishman in books, letters, 
and conversation, is ready with the hack phrases to which 
a few Whig historians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have tuned us, such as, "lazy monks, drones of 
monasteries, fatteners on the poor," and the like. Yet, if 
men, who would or could think, were to wander, as I have 
done, up river-courses, threading sequestered valleys, and 
tracing hill-born brooks, and exploring deserted woodlands, 
not for any such purpose as to gather evidence in behalf of 
monks, but merely to foster and strengthen mf'ditative 
power, they would see how, under the toiling hands of the 
old monks, green grass and yellow corn encroached upon the 
black heath and unhealthy fen, how lordly and precious 
woods rose upon unproductive steeps, how waters became a 
blessing where they had been a curse, irrigating the lanòs 
which once they ravaged, how poor communities were held 
together by their alms in unhopeful places for years, till the 
constrained earth yielded her reluctant fruits; and cities 
are now where the struggling tenant-villages of the kind 
monks were, as the monks' salt-pans are now the princely 
l\funich. If we are to add to this the improvements in hus- 
bandry and domestic arts which we owe to the monks, and 
the copies of the Holy Scriptures and other good books 
multiplied by their astonishingly indefatigable pens, when 
printing was not, we surely shall not be so ready with our 
,. drones," &c., &c.; or anyhow we should mark our chronology 
when our inkpot is seething to abuse the monks. And surely 
their praise and prayer and intercession was not quite 
nothing, even though it wrought less visibly than their 
spades and pens. As we continued the ascent of the river, 
the valley grew richer, and again exquisitely beautiful, 
though not like yesterday; but as we approached Lietzen, 
our resting place, the fair vale was filled with the glory of 
evening, and at the end of a long mountain-avenue stood a 
huge hill with a glacier sparkling in its hollow bosom, like 
n. colossal brilliant. St. James's day last year was a happy 
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day. I have been minute therefore with its successor's 
seeings and doings. 


3o.-A LU....'HERAN SUNDAY. 
August 8.-1 got up early this morning to read the service. 
It was one of the Sundays on which I have yearned almost 
to tears for an English country church. After breakfast we 
went to the Roman Catholic church to hear Mass. The 
music is said to be very fine, and so indeed it was; yet 1 had 
no pleasure in the service. I felt ashamed of being there, 
the spacious but tasteless church being so evidently converted 
into a crowded theatre, where swarms of English and of 
native Lutherans almost elbowed the worshippers out of the 
building. Dresden is the first Protestant capital which we 
have hitherto visited, and I never in any Roman Catholic 
capital saw Sunday so fearfully profaned. I have no puri- 
tanical notions concerning Sunday, and never have acknow- 
ledged it as either the Sabbath or a Sabbath; and I do not in 
the least object to the large gardens with music being opened 
near the large cities, for we know how our young men spend 
their Sunday afternoons at the corners of our village streets. 
But the Dresdeners seem to regard coffee and music and 
leafy walks as far too tame a way of spending their Sunday 
afternoons. We wished to find out the gardens, and took at 
a guess the street where most people seemed thronging one 
way. The stream at last brought us to a collection of booths 
around which from three to four thousand people, if not 
more, were collected. The tents covered a considerable 
space, and we walked through the whole of them. I never 
saw a more profane scene, or a more ridiculous one. There 
,vas every species of gambling, smoking, drinking, singing, 
shooting at targets, tumblers, fireworks, jugglers, merry- 
andrews, shops, and divers unintelligible amusements. The 
most popular were swings, mimic railways with little 
carriages whirled round by men p.llling, a stag-hunt on the 
same principle, and so forth. In these we saw big soldiers, 
old men, six feet high babies, riding and swinging, shouting 
for glee. Now the great bulk of this crowd must have been 
Lutheran, for Dresden itself is a thoroughly Protestant town. 
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The Lutheran churches were to my knowledge shut the whole 
afternoon, while the Protestants of the German Florence 
were thus keeping holy the I.Jord's Day. Yet year after 
year are we assured in England of the connection between 
Popery and whatever is disagreeable in the foreign way of 
keeping Sunday. No person who has not been abroad, and 
heard and seen and investigated for himself, would credit the 
extensive system of lying pursued by English travel-writers, 
religious tract-compilers, and Exeter Hall speechmakel's 
respecting the Roman Church abroad; and whether the lies 
be those of wilfulness or of prejudice, ignorance and in- 
dolence, I do not see much to distinguish in the guilt. 
These dirt-seekers scrape the sewers of England to rough- 
cast the Church of Rome with the plentiful defilements. 
Nought is left behind. Humanity itself is whitewashed, 
and the dogma of inherited sin reduced to a mere notion of 
spiritual helplessness, rather than that one sin should be 
left unappended, as effect to cause, to some corruption of 
Roman theology. I have seen this in a hundred ways, and 
when I stood among these childishly profane Lutherans 
to-day, I felt again, as I have often felt before, a proper indig- 
nation of such coarse falsehood as would m.ake the Romish 
pystem exclusively responsible for these puerilities. 
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l\IR. FAllER ren1ained at Ambleside during the greater 
part of the year 1842. In the summer he was called 
froin "\tVestmoreland to the sick-bed of his brother, the 
Rev. F. A. Faber, who was lying ill with typhoid fever 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, and whom he nursed with 
affectionate devotion for some weeks. 
In the autumn the Rectory of Elton, in Hunting- 
donshire, was'" offered to hinl by his college; and 
although he declined it in the first instance, he after- 
ward determined to accept the charge. His purpose 
in doing so is inscribed in the following letter:- 


LETTER XLIV.- To THE REV. J. B. l\iORRIS. 


A 
fBLESIDE, Friday, 
.Decentber 16, 1842, A. S. 
I have to-day made up my mind to accept Elton when it 
is formally offered. I really trust that in the prayer and 
fasting of this Ember 'Veek I have been enabled to put 
aside my own will in the matter; yet I would speak diffi- 
dently about it, as knowing my wilfulness. This living 
hovered about my head in the spring like a bird uncertain 
where to light. That was an admonition. Again I positively 
refused it, consulting my own wilfulness, ten days ago; 
then the 
Iaster forced the consideration of it upon me 
again. And, as Pusey says somewhere, "Events not of 
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our own seeking are mostly God's ordering." Further, I 
feel that my chief rock of offence is the subduing the poet 
to the priest; and I have felt more strongly this Advent 
than ever that I have very sinfully permitted the man of 
letters to overlay the priest. Abstinellce from poetry I could 
with some small difficulty practise; but Keble thinks it 
would be wrong, being obviously my chief, if not sole gift; 
and tmnperance in poetry is most difficult, yet a plain duty 
in a priest. Now, the necessity of parish duty comes like 
a divine interference with my wilfulness, and I do not think 
that I am so far worldly as that I should dare to neglect 
that duty. And indeed, the whole pastoral office, which is 
very unacceptable to me, seems aptly remedial to the poetic 
temperament; more so than the less definite duties of col- 
lege life 
I do believe, my dear J -, that I am judging right in 
this Inatter. I feel so happy and open, I know not why or 
how, that I think I must be doing right; and oh! how 
slight a sacrifice after all will it be to part with this sweet 
mountain-land, and all my dear friends, for a man of such 
faults as mine. My books are gone, and now my mountains 
go. God be praised! Oh, pray for me that, buried in that 
village, I may endeavour to lead an apostolicallife in church, 
parsonage, and cottages. God being my helper, I solemnly 
purpose to do so. Twice, if not three times, has Ad vent had 
a special mission to me. May my sole care in life be now 
to rehearse for meeting the true Advent, and the merciful 
fire of that day! Ora pro nobis. 
l\1r. Faber also notified his intention to Mr. W ords- 
,vorth, who replied: "I do not say you are wrong: 
but England loses a poet." 
Before entering upon his new duties, Mr. Faber de- 
termined to pay a short visit to the Continent. The 
last four years had brought about a great change in 
his feelings towards the Catholic Church; and it was 
now more as a learner than as a critic that he in- 
tended to study her operations. He had a ne'v source 
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of interest in the inquiry; for the office which he was 
about to assume made him anxious to gather hints for 
the work which it would impose. He determined 
therefore to examine closely in Catholic countries, and 
especially in ROll1e, the methods pursued by the Church 
in dealing with the souls entrusted to her care. 
'Vith this view, he provided himself with letters of 
introduction from Dr. ""'iseman, then Coadjutor-Bishop 
of the Central District of England, to Cardinal Acton 
and Dr. Grant, both resident in Rome. His acquaint- 
ance \vith Dr. Wiseman arose out of the publication 
of "Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Lands." In that 
'york he attacked Dr. Wiseman for saying, in his 
Lectures on Holy Week, that the services of that 
season are "dranlatic." In a later portion of the book 
he quoted from the same volume a passage of consi- 
derable length, which, owing to an error of the printer, 
appeared without inverted commas or other ackno\v- 
ledgulent. J\fr. Faber therefore sent the Bishop an 
apology, which led to further correspondence. 
On Sunday, the 2ud of April, 1843, 1fr. Faber read 
hiInself in at Elton, and preached to a very crowded 
church. He was much affected by the reception he 
met with from his flock, and said that on his return 
from his tour he should feel as if he was returning to 
an old home. 
On the following day, he left Elton again, accom- 
panied by a former pupil, and proceeded in the course 
of the week, by Southamptcn and Havre, to Rouen. 
From thence he wrote with unbounded admiration of 
the examples of Gothic architecture contained in the 
city; and especially of St. Quen, "which he said in 
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the vie\v from the heights, seems like a magnificent 
Latin cross of stone dropped from heaven." He also 
took an opportunity of finding fault with the new 
geographical arrangement of the country: "This mis- 
erable division of France, the land of conscription and 
tricolor, into departments, in lieu of the old provinces 
w hose very names were precious sounds of history, 
seems to 'ltn-Froissart the country, and to hide, as it 
were, old France, the land of Catholicism and chivalry; 
I bave been disgusted ever since I left Havre that I 
n1ight not speak of Normandy: and then the guide- 
books tell me that Rouen is the chef-lieu, department 
Seine Inferieure, w hicb is enough to excite indigna- 
tion." .. 
Proceeding somewhat leisurely across France, and 
makillg a détou'r to Bordeaux, where they spent Easter, 
l\Ir. Faber and his companions reached J\farseilles be- 
fore tbe end of ....L\. pril. The ren1ainder of his journey 
will be best given in his own words. 


LETTER XL'T.-To THE REV. F. A. FABER. 
While residing at 1\larseilles for a couple of days, impri- 
soned in my room most of the time by the persevering bise, 
I thought it best to have a bise of my own, which I had in 
the shape of a poetical afflatus, wherein a poem of above 
two hundred lines came into existence, on the present 
Catholic movement in France; the poem is perhaps more 
erudite than poetical, and on second thoughtH I determined 
not to transcribe it for you, lest it should bore you; and I 
have already sent it to a Roman Catholic gentleman in 
England, giving him leave to make what use he pleases of 
it. I am not sure that we did quite right in not going to 
Toulon; but it is out of the way, and we must, the 
* See Poems. No. LXXXII., 
dition oÎ 18 57. 
h. 
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Pyrenees over, plead guilty to a certain amount of im- 
patience to get to Italy. Instead, therefore, of turning 
down from Aubagne to Toulon, we went up to the hills, 
which brought us into some very striking scenery among 
mountains clothed ,vith stone pines. After crossing one 
range we came to Brignolles, erewhile the second city of 
Provence, and night overtook us before we reached Le Luc, 
where we slept; but the tremulous flashing of the stars 
among the spiral trees on the hill-tops, the cool incense 
of the firwoods, and the noise of the falling streams, made 
our journey after dark as agreeable as it had been during 
the day light. The country from Le Luc to the river Var 
might be called the paradise of Provence, and we are just 
in the nick of time for it; the season is far enough ad- 
vanced for the flowers, and not far enough for the heats to 
have destroyed the verdure. The stony hills were covered 
with straggling pines, and carpeted with pink and white 
gum-cistus, while irregular veins of yellow cytisus ran 
here and there. The bean-fields smelt like England, and 
what more sweet 
 to my fancy, not the orange-flowers 
which here and there wafted to us tributes of odour. Now 
and then large rose-grounds attached to distilleries over- 
whelmed us with their scent, and tangled wilderness of 
delicate colour. In short, it was a picture of plenty, of 
beautiful plenty-vine, olive, corn, fig, mulberry. rose, 
orange, lemon, jujube, walnut, cherry, and I know not 
what, and all with fine dappled mountains to the north; 
and on the south, scarcely ever absent from the eye, the 
glittering indigo of the l\Iediterranean. I felt admonitus 
lm'urunt at Fréjus, where Tacitus was born; and on seeing 
the island of Lerins off Cannes, where St. Vincent of 
Lerins, the great doctor of tradition, lived and taught. 
Oh, how well I remember sitting in the window of my 
lodgings at Rothay Cottage, in the summer of 1837, and 
reading a picturesque description of that very monastery 
in St. Vincent's Cmnmonitori 1 lm adversus hereses. To- 
wards evening we crossed the Var, and were of course in 
Italy, that- 


"Bel paese 
Cbe l' Appenin parte, e '1 mar circonda e l' Alpe." 
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I cannot say that I see much to admire in this Angli- 
cised city of Nice
 except the smell of the orange-blossom, 
and the blue of the sea. But I have had a quiet Sunday 
here, which is something. If I may use such a term, I 
enjuyed the prayers much, for I was famished for want of 
worship; but oh the preacher I 


Genoa.-Once more in this beautiful city, once more 
looking out upon the blue harbour, and the countless 
masts, and the tall Pharos, and the Palazzo Doria. Our 
road from Nice is not to be described, the beauty of it is 
so exquisite. It is, as its name imports, a cornice, being 
the restoration of the old Æmilian way; fer what modern 
improvement is there ,vhich those awful Romans <,lid not 
anticipate î The road runs by the seashore, now on the 
strand, now hundreds of feet above, in and out, now facing 
the sea, now the hills. Remember that that sea is the 
l\Iediterranean, that the shore is spotted with gay white 
towns, that every headland is capped with a ruined tower 
rabed against the Barbary corsairs, that now you are 
among orange-gardens, now in woods of pinaster, and by 
cliffs with giant aloes sticking out of the rifts; add to this 
the sensual pleasure of alternating between slow ascents 
and rattling descents, the childish thrill of joy at there 
being no parapet on the cliffs, and-but you have no nose 
-the orange-flowers and the hot-house smell of the fig- 
leaves, and what can be wanted by the tourist î The 
mountains are high, many covered with snow, so you have 
dignity, as well as loveliness. It is, in short, a hundred 
and fifty-four miles of a mountain paradise. Here we are 
at Genoa; yet let not Savona be passed without a word,- 
you know the exquisite description of it in W ordswol'th. 
but it is Chiabrera's epitaph, written by himself, that I 
mean. It has affected me very deeply indeed: I bave 
often alluded (to you) to the struggle in myself between 
the poet and the priest, on account of the absorbing char- 
acter of such a pursuit as poetry, and the exclu8ive character 
of such a calling as the priesthood. 1\10re than once I have 
desisted from composition, but in tile end nature got the 
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upper hand of holier resolutions. All this has been pass- 
ing through my mind lately, and in the acme of another 
struggle Chiabrera rises from the dead. and preaches frOln 
his tomb in San Giacomo at Savona. These are the words 
he ordered to be engraved :- 


AMICO, 10 VIVENDO CERCA VA CONFORTO 
NEL :MONTE PARNASSO: 
TU, MEGLIO CONSIGLIATO, CERCALO 
NEL CALVARIO! 


I do not think I ever got such a sermon in my life; 
and, remembering that I have hardly ever written a line 
directly in honour of our Lord, I have vowed a poetical 
work in honour of Calvary itself; and have begun it. It 
is a translation of some most sweet ascetical hymns to our 
Blessed Lord on His Passion and Cross, arranged for 
prayer or devotional meditation. If I succeed in trans- 
lating them simply, with such changes as I think will 
adapt them to English devotional uses, they will make a 
little book of about one hundred and fifty pages, which I 
shall publish under the title of the Rosary of our Lord 
Jesus Christ-the name they bear in the book from which 
I take them. Of course I shall in the execution do them 
as well as I can, yet I shall always sacrifice poetical effect 
to simplicity of scriptural expression, or literal rendering 
of a line whose quaintness has devotional depth in it. At 
any event, it is a delightful occupation to fill in the 
interstices of my time on a journey, and keep me from 
wandering thoughts. 


Spezzia.-I am not ashamed to confess that in this 
beautiful paradise my thoughts have run a good deal on 
Shelley, and his hapless fate in this voluptuous bay. I 
do not mean to say that I think him a worthy object of 
sympathy, for he was a low, u
lprincipled scoundrel, not a 
romantic dreamer: but I owe so much to him of joy and 
pleasure, that his death has given a melancholy interest in 
lny eyes to this Gulf of Spezzia laving the foot of the 
"olive-sandelled Apennine." Shelley was for ever singing 
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the pr&.lses of the Apennines; I thought as I came along 
to-day, that I should like to do the same, but in a different 
way. To a theological poet the Apennines are peculiarly 
interesting, for they contain the U mbrian sanctuaries, and 
are the seats of the exquisite Franciscan legends; and 
indeed the summits are constantly crowned with monas- 
teries. It is a glorious thought, that this chain of moun. 
tains from Savona to Benevento is, at all hours of day 
and night, positively alive and resonant with prayer and 
psalmody. 
It is very remarkable that three tracts of country in 
Christian Europe have always had something supernatural 
about them, viz. Umbria, the part of France confining on 
Piedmont, and the vicinity of the German Brocken. I 
remember Leo of Halle, the splendid historian of Italy, in 
his rationalistic way speaks of Umbria, apropos of St. 
Francis, producing from its solemn scenery gloomy religious 
enthusiasts. It is all very well to dispose of matters after 
this physical fashion; but really when you consider that 
Umbrian enthusiasm changed the whole aspect of the 
Church, that it forced art and poetry to take new directions, 
that it diverted the course of, though it did not crush, the 
heathen renaissance of the l\ledici, and their loathsome 
school, that even to this day the character of the whole 
Roman Church is visibly Umbrian, it seems scarcely 
reverent to think such great changes were not intended 
in God's Providence as the 'work which supernatural 
Umbria was fore-ordained to accomplish. But I must not 
go prosing on about Umbria, which is a hobby of mine, 
for I see I have not told you anything about our journey 
from Genoa here. 
I really think the Riviera di Levante, i.e., below Genoa, 
is even finer than the Riviera di Ponente, above Genoa, 
which I have already described. After some posts of most 
delicious sea views the road turns inland, and leads into 
the penetralia of the Apennines, which are entirely clothed 
with immense forests of Spanish chestnuts. 'Ve are a 
little too early for the full beauty: the hills are just closed 
in a vapoury, vernal green; but when in full leaf the 
inequalities of the hills must produce magnificent folds of 
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shadowy and sunny foliage. The deep valley of the river 
'Tara is very striking, and the descent upon Spezzia, with 
the grey and white marble-streaked mountains of Carrara 
in front, the blue sea, and pale Corsica beyond, and white 
and red Spezzia muffled in palms and oranges, is superb. 
This afternoon's drive, too, was enhanced by the bells of 
the mountain churches; for it is St. Monica's day, and 
the peasants were in holiday attire in honour of St. 
Augustine's mother. 
This is the fourth of May, and we were to have been 
in Rome on the fifth. I hope we shall get there before 
Ascension Day, at any rate. 


Pisa.- I begin now to feel that I have little need to 
journalize for you, as I am in your old route, and YO!-1 
must remember all these places as well or better than I 
can describe them. The road still continued most beautiful, 
even after we had deserted the J.\tlediterranean at Spezzia; 
it turned inland and carried us to the little city of Carrara, 
which is beautifully situated at the base of five striking 
Apennines; over one of these we passed and descended on 
the picturesque city of :M
assa, and thence to Lucca. The 
churches at Lucca would be more interesting to a man 'who 
understood pictures than they were to me. Marble exteriors 
are not good; those at Pisa are more equably weather- 
stained than any I have seen elsewhere, and consequently 
look less diseased; and the airy style of Gothic prevalent 
in these parts is of course beautiful; yet, compared with a 
German minster, or a Flemish, or an English, or a Norman, 
it is a Rossini's operatic Stab at ßlater en face with Handel's 
Judas Maccabeus. One thing at Lucca pleased me: there 
hangs from the nave of the roof a coarse iron cresset, on 
which flax is burned before the bishop whenever he cele- 
brates mass pontifically, i.e., as a bishop, that the light 
flames and the sic transit glo'ria mllndi may remind him of 
the true nature of his earthl) dignity. This is a ritual 
common to heathens and Christians; it is the monarch's 
slave in another shape; but it seems to come with peculiar 
propriety before the celebration of the holy Sacrament by 
an ecclesiastical grandee. 
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Before touching on Pisa, let the beautiful walks on the 
Lucchese ramparts be mentioned To pass from Lucca to 
Pisa, to kno,v that at Pisa you are six posts from Florence 
and ten hours from Siena, is to an historical scholar like 
standing on the Acro-Corinth. The geographical littleness 
of what is historically so extensive is difficult to be realized. 
Two hours of a sunny afternoon brought us from Lucca to 
Pisa; indeed, the Campanile and Duomo were visible long 
before; yet what an infinite distance of feeling, what diffi- 
culty of transit, there was wont to be when those two re- 
publics fought like cat and dog, and left their contest to be 
a part of history, for the genius' sake of those who were en- 
gaged therein. In point of real importance, i.e. of enduring 
natural consequences, how stand the wars of Pisa and 
1 ucca, 
Florence and Siena, Athens and Sparta, with refe-rence to 
the Tweedside wars of our own Scotch border 1 and as to 
literature, the ballad of Chevy Chase is worth a good slice 
of Thucydic1es. Pisa certainly has no such beautiful situa- 
tion as Lucca, but it is truly a fairy town. 
How often it happens, when the mind sets out bent on 
the capture of some special train of thought, that an in- 
significant matter intercepts and detains it. It was in a 
measure so with me at Pisa. You know the quiet meadow, 
withdrawn a little space from the noisy streets, from whose 
smooth turf rise the Cathedral, the Campanile, the Baptis- 
tery, and the cloister of the Campo Santo, a group hardly 
pqualled in the world. Of course I repaired there at once, 
pretty well knowing what to find. But it so happened that 
the turf is just now closely carpeted with white clover in 
full flower, and overpoweringly fragrant. The odour was 
of such a home kind that away went buildings, art, history, 
Pisa, Italy, and the whole concern; my eyes saw, but re- 
ported not what they saw. I was in England; and yet the 
leaning tower fixed the exact spot in England, namely, the 
side window of the drawing-room at Auckland, looking out 
upon the Bishop's gateway, and wherein stood an old stained 
table, the drawer of which specially pertained to me. There 
I played the geographical game with my mother for hours; 
there I studied a fat duodecimo in red sheep, entitled" The 
Wonders of the vVorld," where the wall of China, and the 
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leaning tower of Pisa, made an ineffaceable impression upon 
me. Oh 1 I cannot tell you how that tower brought my dear 
mother back to me. The picture, I think, leaned somewhat 
more effectively than the reality. Yet that was a rightful 
frand; for childhood is greedy of wonder, and not easily 
satisfied: the impression would have been less correct if 
the de1ineation had been more accurate. It was some time 
before I recovered this first mood, and became alive to the 
real beauty of the wonderful scene before me. 
To my taste, the cathedral, except the façade, is poor; 
but the Baptistery is divine, the cloisters glorious, though 
inferior to Gloucester; and it is the group which is so 
wonderful; and I mused, and mused, and mused, pacing 
about on the thick clover till all my senses were wrapped in 
a delicious dream of art and history. This was my second 
mood. Now it happened that this voluptuous, silent poetry 
which Italy engenders in so many, is just what I have been 
arming myself against beforehand, as effeminate, sensual, 
literary; not devotional, priestly, Catholic, Christian. I 
want to go to Italy, not as a poet, or a tourist, or a pleased 
dreamer, but as a pilgrim who regards it as a second Pales- 
tine, the Holy Land of the 'Vest, and here at Pisa was I 
vanquished on the very threshold. Those luxurious gardens 
on the l\lediterranean, with aromatic orange-flowers, have 
unmanned me; but at last I succeeded in shaking off the 
poetic fit; and then, as the fio\vers had brought home 
before me, and the beauty had brought art and history, so 
the character of the buildings, and especially the striking 
calmness of the locality, brought the Church to mind. Un- 
affectedly aloof from the city, in a calm meadow, the great 
tower leaning like a telescope pointed towa1.d Rome, the 
minster whence the chanting faintly sounded, the glorious 
Baptistery, a temple (most unusual sight!) raised to the 
sole honour of the sacrament of regeneration, the veritable 
earth of Palestine in the cloisters where the dead sleep; all 
seemed a world (to use a wrong word) of its own, apart 
from the other world, yet near; unlike, yet into which the 
other world must pass. It symbolized the character of the 
Church, it illustrated its history. This was my third mood, 
and the only one which has lasted, because the only worthy 
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one. We arrived here on Friday; it is now Sunday, and 
to-morrow morning we start for Siena, having determined 
not to visit Volterra. Except to Etruscan scholars, I think 
a sight of Cortona will be enough for those antiquities. 
D. V., we shall on Monday sleep at Siena, on Tuesday at 
Ponte Centino beyond Radicofani, on Wednesday at Viterbo, 
and on Thursday at Rome. 


Siena.-None of the Italian cities, except Venice, has 
ever struck me so much as Siena has done; and although 
I am suffering severely from a bilious attack (1 have 
scarcely been free from headache since I left England), yet 
I have staggered about the streets in mingled pain and 
delight. I do not mean to say that I approve of any of 
the elaborate details of the cathedral, but the miraculous 
whole runs away with any critical objections, and I paced 
the nave and aisles for long in perfect ecstasy. A red and 
stormy sunset was making its way into the building through 
the narrow windows, and playing with the alternate stripes 
of black and white marble in a marvellous manner, while in 
the gloomy side-chapels the candles burnt like steady stars 
before the several altars. La Comunità, i.e. Hôtel de Ville, 
is also a delicious building, and for fairy-like effect 1 really 
prefer it to the Campanile of St. Mark's at Venice. Alto- 
gether I am fascinated with Siena, and could write pages 
to you about it, were it not for the tremblement de système, 
which my bilious attack is causing. I shall ever retain a 
grateful remembrance of the city of St. Catherine and St. 
Bernardine, and my favourite study of hagiography will be 
pursued at Elton with fresh zest after all these new topo- 
graphical remembrances. To-morrow for" bleak Radico- 
fani," as Ó 'T.OI'l)7"
; calls it-that is to say, if I am ",veIl enough. 
The bleak Radicofani is passed; and a beautiful ascent 
led us up to Acquapendente. The exterior is very pleasing; 
the cliffs are waving with golden broom, the Spanish 
chestnuts are in full yellow-green leaf, and the cuckoo 
crying in the woods. From the steep of San Lorenzo we 
looked down on the Lake of Bolsena. What a beautiful 
scene it is 1 Yet the silence of its houseless shores, and 
the labourers returning up the hill trom their day's labour 
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to sleep on the heights, were admonitions of the treachery of 
all this beauty. Yet the nightingales sang bravely to cheer 
us as we wound along through the blue mist on the shores. 
Bolsena interested me from its being the scene of the famous 
miracle of the Bleeding "\Vafer, in consequence of which the 
feast of Corpus Domini was instituted by Urban IV. in the 
thirteenth century. We durst not, however, stay at Bolsena 
to sleep; so we left it by moonlight, and as a monastery bell 
rang the monks up to midnight prayers, we arrived at 
Viterbo, where the musical plash of a fountain soon put me 
to sleep. The extreme filth and squalor of Viterbo render 
it quite needful to make a manly effort to call up the re- 
collections of history in order to enjoy to the full the 
consciousness of being in Viterbo. To one at all versed in 
Pontifical history it is full of admonitus loci, and there is 
no department of modern history so romantic, so various, 
so illustrative of humanity as the history of the Popes. So, 
thinking of Charles of Anjou, I left Viterbo. But how 
shall I describe to you the view which burst upon me from 
the top of l\Ionte Cimino, when the long ascent was done 1 
At my feet lay the beautiful blue lake, far to the right the 
gleamy line of the Mediterranean, in front the pale green 
undulations of the Campagna, to the left the Apennines of 
Albano and the Sabine hills; and, deeply purple and alone 
rose from the Campagna-SoRAcTE. Vides ut alta stet nive 
candidun
 came out loudly from my lips unconsciously; yet 
- I know )'our weakness, and Byron shall comment on the 
candidum. 


" The lone Soracte's heights displayed, 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric Roman's aid 
For our remembrance, and from out the plain 
Heaves like a long swept wave about to break, 
And on the curl hangs pausing." 


The Campagna, with its singular pale green, and veins or 
fosses of verdure, delighted me. From the lip of the crater 
of Baccano I saw the dome of St. Peter's: I have crossed 
the Ponte 
Iolle, where Constantine vanquished 
iaxentius 
and established Christianity, and by moonlight I have 
prayed at the Tomb of the Apostles, almost alone in the 
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metropolitan church of the whole world. To describe my 
feelings is impossib]e. 
ROl\LE, 
fAI. IX. MDCCCXLIIL 


Thanks to the kindness of Dr. Grant, the present 
Bishop of Southwark, and of Dr. Baggs, then Rector 
of the English College, and afterward Vicar Apostoliu 
of the Western District of England, Mr. Faber was en- 
abled to see much more of the various works of charity 
and religion in Rome than falls to the lot of an 
ordinary visitor. He devoted himself to the study 
of Italian, in order that he might understand the 
numerous lives of Saints published in that language. 
His master, Signor A.rmellini, taught him by reading 
aloud to him, and directed him to conjugate the verbs 
by the simple process of taking the Latin which he 
knew, and giv
ng it the Italian modißcation, the ir- 
regularities being the same in both languages. 
It 'was at this time that he acquired his first devo- 
tion to St. Philip N eri, his future Father. He has re- 
corded in the Spirit and Genius of St. Philip, preached 
aud published in 1850, the impression made upon him 
by a visit to the Chiesa N uova. Speaking of the room 
in which the saint used to say mass, he writes: "How 
little did I, a Protestant stranger in that room years 
ago, dream I should ever be of the Saint's family, or 
that the Oratorian father who showed it n1e should 
a few years be appointed by the Pope the novice- 
Inaster of the English Oratorians. I remember how, 
w hen he kissed the glass of the case in which St. 
Philip's little bed is kept as a relic; he apologized to 
me as a Protestant, lest I should be scandalized, and 
told me with a smile how tenderly St. Philip's children 
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loved their father. I was not scandalized with their 
relic-\vorship then, but I can understand better now 
what he said about the love, the childlike love, where- 
\vith St. Philip inspired his sons. If anyone had told 
me that in seven short years I should wear the same 
\v hite collar in the streets of London, and be preaching 
a triduo in honour of Ron1e's apostle, I should have 
wondered how anyone could dream so wild a dream." 
The continuation of his letters gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of his occupations and feelings during his stay in 
Ron1e. 


LETTER XLVI.-To THE REV. J. B. MORRIS. 


ROME, No. 22 VIA DI PROPAGANDA, 
May 20, 1843. 
You will naturally expect to hear from me at Rome, and 
to learn something of what I have felt, and learned, and 
seen, and whether I am likely to find my way home again! 
Well-with the separate wonders of Rome I have, with 
the exception of the Coliseum, been much disappointed, and 
further knowledge and repeated visits either to St. Peter's 
or elsewhere, only keep up the original feeling of disappoint- 
ment. Picture-galleries and museums I have not entered, 
neither have I taken any pa'ins about the antiquities, except 
such as are consecrated by Church traditions. I do not 
wish either the pettifogging criticisms of art or literature to 
mingle with the feelings proper to a first visit to mysterious 
Rome. I have consequently a great deal of time to myself, 
and am reading theology with great application. Dr. 
Wiseman's letters have engaged me the cheerful kindness 
of several of the Roman clergy, and a portion of almost 
every day is spent with them, either visiting the holier 
churches, and convents famous for miracles and the residence 
of Saints, or in amicable discussion of our position in 
England. And hitherto I have found my occupations very 
profitable; for although one may be disappointed with the 
details of Rome, it is quite impossible for any Ohristian to 
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be disappointed in Rome. You walk through the streets- 
here stood the centurion's house, and beneath that church 
St. Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles-there St. Ignatius 
shed his blood-from that pulpit St. Thomas of Aquino 
preached-in that room St. Francis slept-in that house 
St. Dominic :first began his order-in that shabby basilica 
Pope Zosimus heard and judged Oelestius and condemned the 
Pelagian heresy-beneath that tomb are the relics of St. 
Peter and St. Paul-in yonder church five famous councils 
were held-in those catacombs are the bones of the nameless 
martyrs known to God only-and so one might go on for 
ever. Some of the traditions may be incorrect, many are 
clearly not so, and withal, if the locality be wrongly fixed, 
the city itself somewhere must contain the true one. It is 
truly a "dreadful" place, and lays a great weight on the 
spirit. 
It is natural that while thus adoring the Divine Foot- 
steps in history, and overwhelmed by the admonitions of 
such holy places, one's thirst for Oatholic unity should in- 
crease to an extent which might lead one to undisciplined 
acts; living too with saintly men and hearing their affec- 
tionate eloquence on unity and Rome. Moreover, I am 
specially anxious to keep my mind open to conviction, and 
to expel all rude, unreasoning dislike out of my thoughts: 
for neither shame, nor station, nor interest would, I hope, 
prevent me from going where conscience leads. But I do 
not find myself shaken at all, though in many ways humbled; 
and in proportion to the openness with which I lay myself 
out to receive impressions and views, I persevere in prayer 
not to be led astray nor to seek anything of my own will; 
and I find my attachment to the Ohurch of England growing 
in Rome, the more I bewail our position. All arguments 
on the doctrine of indulgences, &c., I have put aside, telling 
my friends that in reality the one thing necessary to prove 
was, that adherence to the Holy See was essential to the being 
of a Ohurch; to the well-being of all Churches I admit it 
essen tial. 
If this point were demonstrated by Catholic tradition, I 
apprehend the controversy is over with me. They did not 
seem quite to like this simplification of the matter; and 
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have been quite unable hitherto to establish a case. One 
professor, whom I much esteem, urged upon me his own 
firm faith that I should not be saved: I said that of course 
it was most distressing to be told so, but afforded no ground 
to leave my Ohurch, and that if we wel#3 humbly submitting 
ourselves to antiquity, and truly penitent for our own sins, 
and spoke no evil of our brethren, I could not but hope that 
God "would reveal this unto us also," if needful. 
On returning home and reading the evening service, I 
was delighted on meeting in the Psalms the verse, "And 
no good thing shall he withhold from them that lead a godly 
life;" it seemed to come with great force, and to justify 
the method in which I had put the controversy. In another 
discussion of a very grave nature, I said to the Rector of 
the English Oollege, "It is not right to press me in this 
way; before you urge me to leave my (so-called) Ohurch, 
you must fil'St prove that she is no Ohurch, or is unchurched, 
otherwise you urge me to what is, in your own moral 
theology, a sin, viz., a disobedient act of self-will and self- 
judgment against an authority whose lawfulness you have 
not disproved. This is not right; you are urging my con- 
science to a sin." He took my hand, and said I was right; 
that so long as I felt in my conscience that I could not 
without sin leave my Ohurch, he would never give me 
advice to leave it, or welcome my conversion. 
Thus at present I feel much benefited by my visit to 
Rome, and my allegiance to England quite unshaken. Of 
course I could not make any use of a feeling as an argu- 
ment, yet I confess that sometimes when I am hard pressed 
I feel that there is a little fortress in the background quite 
unsuspected by the enemy, namely, recollections of Oxford 
and the good people there. I feel, however unable I may 
be to put it scholastically, that there is evident work of the 
Holy Spirit, whose sanctifying influences they would re- 
strain, so far as any real advance in holiness is concerned, 
to the Roman Ohurch. I conf8ss also that I have not 
forgotten the pleasant contrast between all I saw in my 
Roman tour in England last Lent, and your demeanour and 
conversation on my return to Oxford. There is a catholicity 
which Ùal"Ùara celærent darii and that confraternity cannot 
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hold or represent; and the ñBo; of heresy is never invisible, 
even in men who try to be good in their way, as with our 
Puritans. I write all this to you, because I think you 
ought to know it, and will be interested in knowing it. 
It is plain I am in somewhat of a dangerous position, yet 
from ,vhich I think it would not be right to fly, and in 
which I have not been shaken hitherto. I feel my chief 
security to be in continuing to regard the matter one much 
more to be decided by moral temper than by scholastic 
theology; however, you must pray for me. And another 
ground of confidence ,vhich I think I am not wrong in 
mentioning to you, is the gradual accession of seriousness 
which has gone on for some months and has been much 
corroborated in Rome; and one may humbly hope that 
amid increasing contempt of self, fear of judgment, and 
love of Christ, the Evil One may not be permitted to catch 
me falling away from changeableness or trust in intellect, 
or any other of those sins out of which religious metamor- 
phoses sometimes spring. You are now pretty much in 
possession of my state at Rome. I do not think I ever 
read less than six or eight hours a day, partly Perrone's 
Prælections and partly St. Teresa's practical works. I keep 
no journal, and write no poetry, lest I should dissipate 
my mind. 
N ow that I have been to Rome I do not wonder at the 
contradictory accounts given of the mighty capital of 
Christendom. There are two separate Romes; the Rome 
of the English, exclusive, frivolous, ignorant, surrounded 
with valets de place who think to please the Protestants by 
inventing scandals of the Pope or amours of the cardinals 
or priests; eating ices, subscribing to reading-rooms, buying 
cameos, examining artists' studios, coursing over picture 
galleries, reading the last novel, going to 
Iass to hear the 
music "not discerning the Lord's body." This is one 
Rome, which lies mainly to the north-east, and of which I 
see only glimpses now. The other is made up of residents, 
native or foreign, quiet Cardinals, humble J psuits, un- 
obtrusive monks, pious scholars, kind-hearted, simple- 
mannered, erudite-full of interest of all kinds-the 
existence of which second Rome ninety- nine out of a hundred 
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of the English tourists no more suspect than that of [\ 
secret club at Ispahan: yet cross a few streets, and you are 
in it. Of sin there is perhaps neither more nor less than 
in any other great capital, and a considerable increase of 
its pious men of different persuasions agree in referring to 
the increase of English, French and American tourists. 
As in the Church itself, so in Rome, there is quite enough 
evil to hide the good from the unsympathizing, un candid, 
or inobservant. I :find much, very much, both to love and 
revere-I shall be here till after St. Peter's Day, so if you 
\vrite direct! y you will catch me. 


LETTER XLVII.-To THE REV. F. A. FABER. 


ROME, YIA DI PROPAGANDA, No. 22. 
The Feast of St. Augustine of Oanterbury, 
1843, A. D. 
I ha '
e ceased to make daily records of my proceedings; 
they have been almost all of one kind, viz., visiting churches 
in company with Dr. Grant, Cardinal Acton's chaplain. I 
am pretty tolerably well-read in hagiography, and have a 
great reverence for many of the modern Saints, so I got 
Dr. Grant to carry me to little obscure places where inter- 
esting memorials of them are to be seen, or at least where 
one can court admonitus locoru'Jn of an edifying sort. I have 
entered none of the picture galleries, and only went to that 
part of the Vatican where the implements with which the 
primitive martyrs were tortured, the early church vessels, 
and the like are to be seen. l\Iy lionizing is not therefore 
hurried or wearisome, and I have plenty of time for reading 
theology and papal history. 
Venerable Bede's Day, lrfay 27.-1\lany thanks for your 
letter, which refreshed me much. What you say of the im- 
propriety of using hard words of bishops, even of such as 
Latimer, is probably true; one cannot think too highly of 
the episcopate. Yet it is right on the other hand, to re- 
member the essential Í1npiety of Protestantism, and of Pro- 
testantism as such. You must remember that the Church 
of England is not Protestant, and that in one of her own 
convocations of the last century she authoritatively rejected 
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the name, thereby rendering it binding on the consciences 
of her members to reject the heretical name. That there 
is plenty of Protestantism in the Church of England I am 
not wild enough to deny; but one cannot too openly or too 
consistently assert one's opinion that it is a spirit alien to 
that of the Church, condemned by the Church, and separ- 
able from it; just as a demon is separable from the sufferer 
whom he is allowed to possess. I have declared this so 
repeatedly, and so publicly, that I beg you will not think it 
necessary to suppress anything of mine on that account. 
Depend upon it, we have a hard enough game to play with 
the Church of Rome; and nothing but a prominent bring- 
ing into view of the Catholic, i.e., anti-Protestant, character 
of our Church, can save our best, holiest, and most learned 
members from leaving her. Protestantism has had three 
centuries of existence; in Prussia, where it rose, it has de- 
generated into a blasphemous rationalism, denying the four 
Gospels; in Switzerland, its second home, it has sunk into 
the worst form of Socinianism; in English dissent it has 
degenerated into an impious caricature of the truth; and 
in the Church, it is now fighting for its life against sacra- 
ments and good works. We must take our parts. Violence 
of language is perhaps always blameable; but, come what 
will, opinions formed on strict and conscientious research 
must not be withheld. 
To take or allo\v the very name of Protestant, rejected by 
our own Church, is to disobey the Church, and so commit, 
if knowingly done, a mortal sin; and in proportion as our 
honest conviction of this is suppressed will be the number 
of our members who will leave us and go over to the Church 
of Rome. Now I pray you do not suppress this letter. If 
God prolongs our lives a quarter of a century, our doubts 
will be solved. Protestantism is perishing: what is good 
in it is by God's mercy being gathered into the garners of 
Rome; what is bad in it is running into blasphemy and 
unbelief. Whether our Church be a Church, be something 
m01'e than, something over and above, a form of Protestan- 
tism, will be seen by the issue of this struggle: if she is 
not, God help us: we must go to Rome: if she is, which I 
BELIEVE, then are we Catholics, then ào we enjoy the priest- 
L 
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hood and sacraments of Christ's one (Ephes. iv.) Ohurch, 
without having to bend and break our consciences, to what 
Inodern Rome has reared upon the ancient superstructure. 

Iy whole life, God willing, shall be one crusade against the 
detestable and diabolical heresy of Protestantism, the very 
name even of which has been publicly and authoritatively 
abjured by my own Ohurch. Arianism, Pelagianism, and 
the like are awful enough, and soul-destroying: but Pro- 
testantism is the devil's masterpiece. It has broken into 
the Engli
h pastures and must be hunted down. I will do 
Iny best in my little way, because I doubt the salvation of 
Protestants, and my office is to save souls. 
Last Thursday was of course Holy Thursday, and the Pope 
celebrated the Ascension in St. John Lateran, "the mother 
Church" of the world, as it is called, and the Pope's 
cathedral. Oh ,vhat a sight it was! I got close to the 
altar, inside the Swiss Guards, and when Pope Gregory 
descended from his throne, and knelt at the foot of the altar, 
and we all knelt wit.h him, it was a scene more touching than 
I had ever seen before; the red robes of the prostrate 
cardinals, the purple of the inferior prelates, the kneeling 
soldiers, and miscellaneous crowd, the magnificence of the 
stupendous church, and the invisible presence of its grand 
historical rnemories, and in the midst that old man in white, 
prostrate before the uplifted Body of the Lord, and the 
dead. dead silence-Oh what a sight it was! St. Augustine 
used to say he should like to have seen a Roman triumph! 
His wish would have been more than fulfilled had he seen 
last ThursdaY'b pomp, and seen the saintly (for a great saint 
he is) Gregory in the Lateran. On leaving St. John's by 
the great western door, the immense piazza was full of 
people; but ,ve got a good place immediately under the 
Pope; and in spite of the noonday sun, I bared my head and 
knelt with the people, and received with joy the Holy 

'ather's blessing, till he fell back on his throne and was 
borne away. I do not think I evðr returned from any service 
so thoroughly Ohristianized in every joint and limb, or so 
right of heart, as I did from the Lateran on Thursday. 
Yesterùay, Friday, I went through all the Trastevere, and 
the island of St. Bartholomew, the classical island of Æscu- 


. 
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lapins; saw the church of Sta. Francesca de Ripa, where 
St. Francis of Assisi lived when in Rome; the church of 
San Pietro in 
Iontorio, where St. Peter is said to have been 
crucified; Bant' Onofrio, where Tasso died, and where St. 
Philip Neri taught the little children .of Rome; and the 
Corsini and Farnese palaces. I think the view of Rome 
from the platform in front of San Pietro in l\Iontorio one 
of the most striking things I ever saw, and we had a 
beautiful evening for it. 
To-day, Saturday, Cardinal Acton's chaplain has been 
kind enough to take me all over St. Peter's. The roof gives 
one the true notion of its enormous size: the cottages of the 
workmel1, with the spacious offices, the fountain, and the 
whole aþpurtenances of a little village, seem only to occupy 
a moderate portion of the roof of a single church I The idea 
of people living, cooking, sleeping, &c., on the roof, struck 
me beyond anything. The view was glorious: the sea looked 
almost at my feet, while the monster of a building respired 
incense from the masses going on below. I mounted into 
the ball, but it was like a furnace, and I could scarcely 
stay there an instant. On descending we went into the 
subterranean church, which is full of most interesting 
mosaics, and sweet Christian sculptures taken from the old 
basilica of St. Peter. In the presence of the bodies of the 
two apostles, fear got the better of my faculties, and I re- 
member nothing but the general golden appearance of the 
subterranean altar. That was the altar the sight of which 
Dr. 'Viseman hoped would bring me to the "true fold." 
I was in truth immensely impressed, but not that way. 
Rome was all alive yesterday, keeping the feast of St. 
Philip Neri, certainly one of the greatest men the Church 
has had since early times. I must tell you a new anecdote 
of him, which I learned from Dr. Grant; for it gives me the 
greatest idea of submission and self-denial (not in the Saint, 
for it only proves his marvellous discernment) I ever heard. 
'Vhen the Magdeburg centuriators published their famous 
Protestant Ohurch History, and others were abusing it, St. 
Philip said, "No; it is a great work: we must.now have a 
book." 'l'hen he went to a man whom he knew, and the 
character of whose mind he had fathomed better than the 
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man himself, and said to him, "See, you must write a 
history of the Church." The man stared, and said it was 
impossible, for history was a study to which he had never 
given himself, and which he did not like. St. Philip said: 
" I will not leave you till you undertake to write a history 
of the Church." He compelled the man; he was daily with 
him at his work, inciting and cheering him. The reluctant 
but obedient man was the immortal Baronius; thus to St. 
Philip N eri we o\ve under God one of the most stupendous 
works of pious erudition which the \vorld possesses. What 
faith and what obedience Baronius must have had to turn 
the full force of his intellect to a study which he disliked, 
and to face such an overwhelming work as a history of 
twelve centuries, which I think he completed in thirteen 
folios of Latin, double columns! And now during these 
eight days which follow St. Philip's feast, the Romans crowd 
to see conjointly the room of St. Philip, with his old coat and 
writing-desk, and the room where Baronius during the pro- 
gress of his work taught his Church History to a class who 
came to learn from him: and these things I too must go to see. 
Upon my,vord, the interest of Rome is something in- 
conceivable, even to one so little interested in art as I am. 
It is quite different from any place I have ever been at; I 
bless God that there is such a place upon the surface of this 
sinful earth. What piety, humility, self-sacrifice, saintly 
grandeur, have I not come across, with awful admonitions 
of history and monuments of faith! I feel as if I should 
like to satisfy my feelings by walking barefoot and bare- 
headed in the streets, as one would do around the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, so present does God seem in this 
mysterious city. And yet there is a little world around me 
of my countrymen, buying mosaics, lounging in the Corso, 
promenading on the Pincian, giving soirèes, criticizing nt 
studios, lisping artistical nonsense about cameos! It makes 
me very sad, very sad, very sad. Oh that they had bett
r 
and graver thoughts! 
It has been a great advantage to me having Dr. Grant 
with me. He is younger than I am, and adds to the perfect 
knowledge of a cicerone much solid erudition, true Catholic 
feeling and enthusiastic piety. I have indeed seen Rome 
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under most favouraLle auspices: and when I am weary of 
] ionizing and reading, I seek no café, no fashionable English 
ice-shop, but mount by t.he SSe Trinità de 1\Ionti, and look 
at 1\11'. \Y ordsworth's pine, sailing ever more, yet anchored 
tvermore, in the pale blue of the morning, or the delicate 
glow of saffron which renders these Italian sunsets so inex- 
pressibly pathetic; and I think of the yew-trees on Rydal- 
Head, and how the sun is cODling slantwise out of Lang- 
dale and almost consuming their black foliage in his vivid 
amethyst, and falling in a noiseless cataract of light upon 
the northern side of \Vansfell. That mountain-side is as it 
were a cushion on which my home-sick thoughts repose at 
ease, in a kind of natural vespers, yet not without religion 
of their own. 


LETTER XLVIII.-To THE REV. J. B. 1\IORRIS. 


ROME, VILLA STlwzzr, 
St. Alban'BDay,* 1843. 
We left Rome yesterday to spend a few quiet days at 
Albano, and this morning we were just setting off to bury 
ourselves in the woods, when my kind friend, Dr. Grant, 
burst into our room. I said, "You here! what is the 
TJleaning of this 
" He answered, "I have come all the 
twelve miles to fetch you back to Rome immediately." It 
appears that yesterday evening he had called upon me, not 
knowing that I had left town immediately after the cere- 
Dlonies of Corpus Christi; upon my table he saw an official 
letter from one of the prelates, which he thought it best to 
open; it was to order me to be in full dress at the Vatican 
library at 5 P.M., to-day, to have a private audience. which 
Cardinal Acton had aBked for without saying a word to me ; 
and Dr. Grant most good-naturedly came off early in the 
morning to catch me. In five minutes more we should have 
been irrecoverably in the woods, and what a mess there 
would have been! The Rector of the English College ac- 
companied me, and told me that as Protestants did not like 
ki
sing the Pope's foot, I should not be expected to do it. 
'Ye waited in the lobby of the Vatican library for half-an- 
* June 17th, according to the Calendar of tht:: Anglican Prayer-book 
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hour, when the Pope arrived, and a prelate opened the door, 
remaining outside. The Pope was perfectly alone, without 
a courtier or prelate, standing in the middle of the library, 
in a plain ,vhite cassock, and a white silk skull-cap <\vhite 
is the Papal colour). On entering, I knelt do\vn, and again, 
when a few yards from him, and lastly, before him; he 
held out his hand, but I kissed his foot; there seemed to 
be a mean puerility in refusing the customary homage. 
With Dr. Baggs for interpreter, we had a long conversa- 
tion; he spoke of Dr. Pusey's suspension, for defending the 
Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, with amazement and 
disgust; he said to me, "You must not mislead yourself in 
wishing for unity, yet waiting for your Church to move. 
rrhink of the salvation of your own soul." I said I feared 
self-will and individual judging. He said, "You are all 
individuals in the English Church, you have only external 
communion, and the accident of being all under the Queen. 
You know this: you kno\van doctrines are taught among 
you anyhow. You have good wishes, may God strengthen 
them! You must think for yourself and for your soul." 
He then laid his hands on my shoulders, and I immediately 
knelt down; upon which he laid them on my head, and 
said, "lYlay the grace of God correspond to our good 1(J'ishes, 
and deliver you f1.om the nets (insidie) of Anglicanism, and 
b'ring YOlt to the true Holy Ch'lt'J'ch." I left him almost 
in tears, affected as much by the earnest, affectionate de- 
meanonr of the old man, as by his blessing and his prayer; 
I shall remember St. Alban's Day in 1843 to my life's end. 
(His companion reported that the Holy Father, when first 
told he came from England, said twice, "Inghilterra! In- 
ghilterra ! " and burst into tears.) 


Sunday lIIorni1'lg.- I hope by the time you receive this 
your nerves will be a good deal better; I fear you ha ve 
been overworking 'with your book. As to Pusey's business 
I feel an excessi,,'e indignatio.al, which has too much of 
temper mixed with it to be aìtogether right; but in what 
a state of corruption our Church n1ust be, "Then one of hpI' 
fonr universities can suffer a board of doctor:o:, withont 
instant excolnlllunicatiol1, to pass such a sentence! '''here 
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can a protest be made 1 Where can the truth be authori- 
tatively asserted 
 How can the Church show it is not her 
sentence 1 No way: there is no unity, no order, no authority, 
even where the honour of the Lord's Body is blasphemously 
slighted: we may explain it away, to be sure, on technical 
grounds, but after all, in the eyes of plain-thinking people, 
has not the Church of England, in negligent silence, per- 
mitted the theological authorities of the University of Ox- 
ford to deny the Real Presence, and implicitly to assert 
the damnable heresy of Zuinglius 
 There is rottenness 
somewhere. 
As to myself, nothing retains me but the fear of self- 
will; I grow more Roman every day, but I hope not wil- 
fully. I use-and blessed it was-to invoke the Saints, 
but since the day last Lent, when you said you feared it 
was not justifiable on our system, I have desisted; for, 
please God, I will obey in all things while I can. But I do 
not know what the end will be indeed; I hardly dare read 
the articles; their weight grows heavier on me daily. I 
hope our Blessed Lady's intercession may not cease for any 
of us, because we do not seek it, since we de
ist for 
obedience' sake. . . . 
Iay God bless us all, and keep us 
in the right way, and free us either from self-interest or 
fl'om self-will ! 


It is not surprising to find that 
Ir. Faber was on 
the point of being received into the Church at this 
tiIne. Every lnanifestation of Catholic life seemed to 
answer a doubt, or to dispel a fear; the advice given 
to him by the Holy Father, touching the importance 
of saving his own soul, pressed upon him with great 
".eight, whilst the unhesitating condelllnation of An- 
glicanism pronounced by.the Roman professors wholl1 
he consulted, gradually convinced him of the untenable 
nature of the theory on which he had taken his stand. 
On one occasion, 'when he lost his way in going from 
-the English College to the Piazza di Spagna, and found 
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hÏ1nself, first at the Ponte Sant' Angelo, and then at 
l\Ionte Citorio, he compared his wanderings to his 
position as a Protestant, seeking to guide hÜnself by 
private judgment. 
He was luuch struck by the procession on the feast 
of Corpus Christi, and by the variety of objects and 
devotions represented by the religious orders and con- 
gregations engaged in it, accounting for it by the fact 
that the Blessed Trinity is so b'road. that the Cll urch, 
as it were, " went into committee, " and distributed its 
attributes for ,yorship. Again, after praying at the 
shrine of St. Aloysius on the feast of that Saint, he 
left the church as if speechless, and not knowing where 
he \vas going. He said afterward that he saw theu 
that he lllust \vithin three years either be a Catholic 
or lose his mind. After his reception he told Dr. Grant 
tbat on the 2 I st of June, St. Aloysius had ahvays 
k Hocked very harll at his heart. 
" It has pleased God," he wrote to 1\11'. Morris from 
:Florence on the I I th of August, "to make my journey 
lllaillly one of great suffering, both of body and of 
mind: what I ,vent through at Rome I am sure my 
n10st forcible words could not explain; and I think I 
told you I t\vice took my hat to go to the Collegio Inglese 
to abjure." On each occasion some trifling circum- 
stance interfered to prevent him from carrying out his 
purpose; and this he attributed at the time to his 
Guardian Angel, whom he fervently and constantly 
invoked. His anxiety on the subject was the cause 
of physical injuries, from which he suffered during the 
reJuainder of his life. 
FruIll ROJlle he went to Naples anrl Sorrento, paying 
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a short visit to Salerno before turning his face north- 
ward. The later incidents of his stay in Rome, and his 
journey to Naples, were described as follo\vs :- 


LETTER XLIX.-To THE REV. F. A. FABER. 
NAPLES, Wednesday, July 5, 1843, A.D. 
What a change to come over the spirit of a man's dream: 
The solemn magnificence of old Rome, the silence, the holi- 
ness, the unworldly aspect of that Holy of Holies is left 
behind the Latin Hills, and here is the loud mirth, the ex- 
travagant splendour, the military glitter, the eternal revel, 
the dolce fa}' niente, of this earthly paradise. I feel quite 
oppressed; I feel as if I was smothered by the bad. tbat is 
in the world, as if the devil had visibly got the upper hand, 
and had put down Providence. The effect is quite strange: 
at Rome the good comes uppermost; the nearest approach 
I can make to an imagination of heaven is that it is like 
Rome, not the Rome of the Piazza di Spagna, the tourists 
and their friends the valets, but the other true Rome 
wherein I dwelt. I know there is an immense deal of 
piety in Naples, but the beautiful, the voluptuous, the idle, 
the happy,-that is the only Naples which meets the eye. 
Dear sombre Rome! the tawny Campagna, with its broken 
aqueducts, is better than this Elysian seaside. 


My twenty-ninth birthday was St. Peter's eve. I 
attended vespers, and saw the Pope bless the palls, and 
heard the 0 Rorna felix of Boethius. Afterward came the 
illumination. I stood in the piazza and watched the first 
illumination, the architectural one, which is much the most 
beautiful to my fancy; I then ran off to the Pincian, saw 
it from there, rushed back to St. Peter's, and arrived 
breathless in the piazza, just as the marvellous burst took 
place. But the finest view was on my return home from 
the Trinità steps out of the Piazza di Spagna, the steps you 
used to shirk. I thought of the last illumination on my 
birthday at Oxford, the Queen's coronation, our K ul1eharn 
òay. 
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On Thursday morning I went to the Pontifical mass; its 
effect on me was just as much as I could bear; one moment 
was intolerable; the thousands in that tremendous build- 
ing of course made a considerable noise, but when t.he 
canon of the mass began all sank on their knees, and not 
a pill could have dropped unperceived, and (I had not been 
told of it before) when the Pontiff, his eyes streaming with 
tears, slowly elevated the Lord's Body, suddenly from the 
roof some ten or twelve trumpets, as from heaven, pealed 
out with a long, wailing, timorous jnbilee, and I fell for- 
ward completely overcome. One other thing touched me 
extremely: the Pope receives the Communion standing at 
his throne, and as they were bringing it up to him, when 
it came near, in one moment, without arranging his robes, 
without dignity, he threw himself down on the ground till 
it reached hiIn, when he rose to receive it. While he 
stood praying before it, his beating and striking of his 
breast were So vehement that you could hear them all over, 
and he looked a saint. All his servants say that. he is a 
most edifying man. He is a Venetian, and in their way 
supports himself by coffee several times a day; now that 
day he had been up between four and five working, he 
sang the mass, it ,vas twelve before he received, he is 
seventy-eight years of age, yet had fasted till then, though 
his age would have licensed him. I was also pleased with 
the halt in the procession, half way down the church, when 
the ambassadors huddle off, and the old Pope from his 
throne makes a loud protest against Sicily and its investi- 
ture being taken from him. Thus the Papacy goes on, 
biding its time: this is now a tourist's show: I would 
wager my life that the Pontiffs will be lords of Sicily again 
sometime, and the continuity of the protest ,viII be of 
great importance. It has been so with a hundred other 
things. 
Dr. Pantaleone (a medical doctor) tens me that an 
immense number of the EngJish who expose themselves 
to the sunset dews at Rome are saved from ague by retain- 
ing their national habit of scalding themselves internally 
with tea; he said coffee would not do. I could have 
hugged him; hearing the praises of tea is like listening 
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to a eulogy on one's parents or brot.hers. On Fridayafter- 
noon H - was well enough to go a few stages, and we 
slept at Velletri, on the edge of the Pontine l\tlarshes. On 
Saturday we arrived at Mola di Gaeta. What a paradise r 
We had a room with a balcony amid lemon-groves, close 
to the sea, among the ruins of Cicero's villa. I cared 
mighty little for Cicero or his villa, but gazed upon that 
bay, and Vesuvius smoking far off, and the beautiful city 
of Gaeta opposite, as Hartlepool to Seaton, and I did think 
of Æneas' ships, and the old nurse dying there. Here 
I was entranced for two days, roaming on the soft velvet 
sands, getting my whole body inflated with good air, till I 
was nearly drunk with it, after the enfeebling siroccos of 
the Roman Campagna. At five on Sunday morning I was 
rolling like a porpoise in the l\Iediterranean, and hoped to 
have done so on Monday and Tuesday, but either 1 stayed 
in too long, or went under water too often or for almo
t 
too long a time, which you know I always preferred to 
other aquatic tricks. . . . 
I certainly have got a cranky body, for I have more 
sufferings to relate. Those N eapoIitan postillions managed 
to keep us ten or eleven hours on the road to Naples. \Ve 
set off early in the morning to avoid the heat, the conse- 
q uence was that Phæbus played in upon us, as our vehicle 
is a kind of britska; the carriage became so hot it was like 
a furnace; not a twig or leaf stirred; clouds of white dust 
rose up from the horses' feet, and there being no wind, 
lillgered about the carriage, so we breathe dust, fire and 
dust mixed. We groaned, but all in vain; not a puff, not 
a breath, not a cloud, but the frightful sun shimmering 
away, and the cicala screaming (1 may say that) as if 
their trees were on fire: the" fields through which pleasant 
Liris glides," as Bishop Taylor hath it, were peculiarly 
bad. Capua saw us kept for an hour for passports in the 
breathless panting streets. . . . 


A short but severe illness rendered him unequal to 
the exertion of travelling by land, and he therefore 
"ent by sea from Naples to Leghorn, renouncing his 
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intention of visiting the Franciscan sanctuaries of 
Umbria. Florence was his next halting place, and 
there he began "a course of Parish Lectures for the 
Eltonians on the Sacred Infancy aud Childhood of our 
Lord." "I shall attempt, of course, no great depth," 
he wrote, "but much is opening upon nle; and any- 
how I shall live (D. V.) a happy fortnight in the dolcezza 
of the subject. It was St. Antony of Pudua's special 
devotion (as the ROlnans use that ,vord,) and surely to all 
of us who are trying to win back the honour due to the 
Real Presence, all subjects which touch the Lord's 
Blessed Humanity get a double sacredness in our 
eyes." 
The following letters continue the narration of the 
events of his journey. 


LETTER L.-To THE REV. F. A. FABER. 


FLORENCE, August 13, 1843, A.D. 
. . . . . . One day we spent in the most delightful mannel'. 
'Ve hired a sailing-boat with an a wning, and went from 
Leghorn to the mouth of the Arno, ascending about a couple 
of miles; we then dismissed the boatnlan for awhile, and 
dined under the trees. Before dinner, three of us disported 
for a long while in the Arno, and I shall not easily forget 
the singular picturesqueness of the view from tbe middle 
of the river, looking north. On our left was the blue 
l\Iediterranean, with one glistening streak of white water on 
the river bar; on our right was the Arno doubling through 
an old wood of stone-pines, running toward Pisa, and in 
front rose the fine mountains of Oarrara, with their white- 
splintered spears, and the foreground was pale-green sandy 
plain, part of the Grand Duke's farm, whereon were droves 
of white oxen, and innumerable camels stalking about with 
the graceful laziness of Asia 1\Iinor. It was quite a notable 
view. . . . 
On Thursday (loth) we passed through Pisa, and came, to 
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Florence. Of course it has been most imperfectly lionized 
as yet, and I can only give you my first impressions; which 
are. that after Venice, and not including Rome, which 
belongs to the world, and not to Italy, Florence is the most 
interesting Italian city I have been in; but before I say 
anything of the city, I must express my delight in the 
promenade, the Cascine; that plain of green farm-like 
fields, the mighty elms, the lucid Arno in the evening, and 
the purple mountains behind Fiesole and downward- 
beautiful they are, yet I do not mention them for their 
independent beauty, but-get behind a tree which hides the 
(lomes of Florence, and where a friendly side-branch erases 
the white terraces of Fiesole, and first, you would swear 
you were at home and not abroad; and secondly, you would 
perceive for a certainty that you were at Llangollen, and 
you would point out the blue gore up the winding of whose 
tributary stream couch the ash-curtained ruins of Vale 
Crucis abbey. So much is due to the Cascine. And the 
city itself is much to my taste. The gorgeous, though 
unfinished, cathedral is, as to exterior, most g]orious and 
imposing. The interior, with its harmonious blending of 
white and brown wash, is quite awful, and the less said of 
it the better. The church of the Annunziata, Sta. l\iaria 
Novella, the Ambl'osian basilica of St. Lorenzo, and many 
others, are very fine indeed, in the Italian 'Way. There is a 
shower of rain, I must go and look at it and smell it! 


Thursday Morning.-The last three days have comprised 
so much lionizing, and so much delightful, and to me 
congenial society, that I have had no time to continue my 
letter. Tuesday was the feast of our Blessed Lady's 
Assumption, and of course we saw a Florentine holyday to 
great perfection. I won't bore you with describing what 
you know as well as I do, the churches of Florence, of which 
San 
Iichele and Sta. Croce are much the finest, after the 
Duomo. But my endless, endless delight in Florence is 
that maraviglia of a Campanile, where architef'ture and 
painting unite to produce a tower really worthy of the city 
of Dante, and whose glorious idea can only have sprung out 
of a mind highly congenial to his. I regret to say, and 
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\V ordsworth's sonnet makes me regret it still more, tha t 
Dante's stone has been taken down, and let into the 
payement; so that hardly anyone could observe it: this is 
among some recent" municipal improvements:" verily the 
plague of church-wardens and town-councilmen is not con- 
fined to poor England. Dante's stone has to my fancy lost 
nearly all its interest, now that it is no longer a chair, 
because the historic interest arose frolTI its having been the 
stone seat whereon he sat watching the building of the 
marvellous Duomo, for which he was asked to give the 
plans: and indeed by breaking an egg and leaning all his 
weight upon it without crushing the broken half he did give 
the first idea of the dome. Another delight of mine here is 
looking down the Arno, where the trees of the Oascine, 
ah
eady mottled with autumnal gold, are backed by the 
mountains of-Llangollen. Though the view from our 
windows is not so decidedly Welsh as in the Oascine itself, 
yet it is Welsh, and very beautiful also. 


Friday, August 18.-1 spent a delicious eyening at Fiesole 
yesterday, and not being, as I had feared, tormented by a 
single thought of the execrable rebel and heretic l\iilton, I 
had nothing to disturb the beautiful tranquillity of the sun e 
set, and the rosy mists of the garden -like Valdarno. I 
confess many a scene in Italy has been marred for me by 
some officious friend reminding me of the godless Byron, 
and had I not yesterday been with a religious Roman 
Oatholic family, I doubt not I should have been reminded 
of that worse child of the devil, whose grand poem is so 
horridly instinct with hatred of the Son of God, and 
blasphemy against His Divinity. As it was, the famous 
lines in Paradise Lost, which I thought of this morning, 
kindly tumbled out of my memory yesterday evening. I 
must say that I cannot comprehend the anomaly which 
strikes me both in guide-books and conversation, of quoting 
and praising men like Milton and Byron when a man pro- 
fesses to love Ohrist and to put all his hopes of salvation in 
Him :-To love Ohrist in church, and yet to praise His 
blasphemers in society; to pray and speak against un- 
chastity, as a thing hateful to God, yet to praise one whose 
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works as well as life were full of it. I cannot understand 
the nice distinction of the man and the poet, pure passages 
and impure. If a man wronged the person of my love, 
I could not receive aid or pleasure from him; and I 
cannot conceive how anything like a delicate and ardent 
love of the Saviour can enjoy the works of the Saviour's 
enemy. The rr1Ïlld admits the distinction, the heart does 
not. J\Iilton (accursed be his blasphemous memory) spent 
great part of his life in writing down my Lord's Divinity, 
my sole trust, my sole love; and that thought poisons 
Comus. Byron trampling underfoot his duties to his 
country, and scorning the natural pieties, lived disgracefully 
in exile, dressing up crime and unbelief in verse: the beast 
who thrust (I tremble to write it) Christ into company with 
Jove and !Iahomet, is a beast to me in his purest pas
ages. 
And I have never repented the hour when at University I 
threwinto the fire my beautiful four-volume edition of Shelley. 
"So spake the bard, holiest of men "-if my tears could wash 
out those words, and the word" divine," the Excursion would 
go down to posterity free from that burden which now makes 
80 many good men, at Oxford and elsewhere, look at it with 
coldness and distrust, when they might feed upon its 
Catholic grandeurs with so much profit to themselves; but 
I will not blame them; to be jealous, even to a scruple, of 
anything which interferes with the honour of Christ, both 
God and man, is a saintly fault, if it be at fault at all. 
England has no "need" of Milton: how can a country 
have need of anything, policy, courage, talent, or anything 
else which is unblessed of God, and how can any talent in 
any subject-matter be blessed by the Eternal Father for one 
who in prose and verse denied, ridiculed, blasphemed the 
Godhead of the Eternal Son' "Si quis non amat DOMINUM 
nostrum Jesum Christum, sit anathema: " that was St. 
Paul's view; but enough. 


Whilst at Florence he was persuaded to wear a 
n1Ìraculous nledal, and shortly afterward he wrote 
fronl Bologna a letter which seemed to him to contain 
unanswerable arguments against Anglicanism. He 
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returl1
d to England by Switzerland, reaching Elton 
in the course of October. From Berne he wrote the 
follo\ying description of his state of mind, which suffi- 
ciently shows that his remaining a member of the 
Church of England was due to the personal influence 
of others, to whose authority he elected to sublnit. 


LETTER LI.--To REV. J. B. 1\1 ORRIS. 
September 30, 1843. 
Whatever be the end of my doubts, I can already rejoice 
in one thing, namely, that I have suffered
. one of the 
Saints said, pat ire e morire, to suffer and die, but Sta. 
J\Iaria 1\Iaddalena de' Pazzi went further, vivere e patire, 
to live and suffer. . . . If we are not now in the One 
Church, but in a concubine (so long as it be a doubt), we 
may hope, in the endurance of that last mercy, Purgatory, 
to be knitted into the true body; but if it grows beyond a 
doubt-what then 
 You will say, suller, suffer, suffer. If 
it be so, I must go on, and God will reveal this also to me. 
If I try to pray, if I kneel without words in acknowledg- 
ment of God's Presence, if I try to love Christ, if I medi- 
tate on the Passion, all is in the mist and in the dark. 
I think-all this must begin with the one Church: are 
you in it 1 If not, of what good is all this 1 You have 
had it put before you-look at her catholicity, unity, 
sanctity, fruitful missions, clear miracles, wonderful Saints, 
3ncient things! In one age, while we groaned under dry- 
ness and irreverence, were vouchsafed to her Saints Philip 
Neri, Charles Borromeo, Francis Borgia, Francis Xavier, 
Francis of Sales, Ignatius, Felix of Cantalice, Aloysius, 
Camillus of Lellis ! You pray in vain, because you have 
not really humbled yourself before the Church so revealed 
to you; you confess in vain, you communicate in vain; all 
are shadows.-So thoughts rush upon me. If in happy 
times I say, Amore amo'ris Tui mundo moria'}., qui amore 
am01.is 'Jnei dignatus es in Oruce mori-t.hen comes the 
chilling question, Why are not you in the conlillunion 
where he was \vho said that, and lived upon it 
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But you will answer, Yon think too much about the 
salyation of your own soul, and too little about the Church. 
But, my dear J -, I have not the consolation of thinking 
that I am running a risk (most dreadful idea) for the 
Church, but of harming a number of misbelievers by not 
following the light given me to show me where the Church 
is. . . . It comes to this: to stay is misery at present, 
and I dare not go away. You must pray for me, you and 
T. and Dalgairns; I do for all of you, but I fear that will 
bring none of you any good yet. 


In another letter he sums up the effects of his tour 
in these words: "J have been much altered since I 
can1e abroad this time; but I am very, veryz very 
Roman. I have learnt an immense deal, both in\vardly 
and outwardly; and I hope it will lead to something 
lllore than feelings." 
On his return he brought home with him two 
rosaries blessed by the Pope, and gave them to two 
friends, who subsequently became Catholics, one a 
] ittle before, and the other a little after hin1self. To 
the latter he gave a copy of St. Ignatius' Exercises, 
dated on his birthday (which he used to keep as the 
feast of St. Irenæus at one time) in which were written 
the \vords of the hYlnn- 


"0 Roma felix, quæ duorum principum 
Es consecrata glorioso sanguine; 
Horum cruore purpurata cæteras 
Excellis orbis una pulchritudines." 


Trifles of this sort often exhibit the diserinlination of 
character for which he was afterwards ren1arkable 
, 
while they also help to show that his conversion was 
not a sudden one, but tbe result of a gradual process. 


M 
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z843-5. 


ON returning to England, Mr. Faber lost no time in 
commencing his work at Elton. He had deternlined 
to put aside for a while the long entertained doubts 
concerning the Anglican Church, which had been 
strengthened by his visit to Italy. His convictions 
remained the same on aU the details of the contro- 
versy; but, fearful of acting from self-will, he judged 
it better to remain quiet for a time, than to take a 
decisive step on what might prove to be. a mistaken 
impulse. As rector of Elton, he had the opportunity 
of putting the powers of the Church of England to the 
test of practical work, and he hoped to derive from 
this a confirmation or refutation of his opinions 
respecting them. 
It must be ren1em bered that at this period the idea 
of conversion was not familiar to the minds of Angli- 
cans. Their greatest leader was living in seclusion at 
Littlemore, as yet uncertain what course it would be 
his duty to pursue; the delay which he had imposed 
upon himself he also recomlnended to those who sought 
his coullsel; and it was in deference to his judgment 
that 
lr. Faber remained for two years longer in the 
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Anglican corum union. 
follows :- 


He Lad already written as 


LETTER LII.-To THE REV. J. H. NEW
AN. 
BERNE, September 30, 1843. 
It is a great comforl to me to see you recommending 
delay even in my state of mind; for I told Dr. Grant, at 
Rome, when I was in an extraordinary tumult of mind in 
the church of St. Ignatius, on the feast of St. Aloysius, 
that I would not make up my mind till the same day in 
18 45. And it is on this point that I have suffered most 
since I left Rome, as they have worked on my natural 
timidity by representing this as perhaps the moment of 
fillalis gratia, which passed, I am hardened and lost; and 
indeed this has caused me much misery of mind. 
It is a great enough evil to have to fight with a dou?Jf, 
while one is fighting with one's sins also: to doubt the 
sacraments one is seeking, to have any holy feelings chilleLI 
by the thought that this is (vulgarly speaking) putting the 
cart before the horse, and of no use till one is in the One 
Church, that to begin anywhere else is useless altogether. 
But this may be a punishment for past sins: and I must 
make the best I can of it. Anyhow, I will wait / and it is 
a great joy to me to know that I have your prayers mean- 
while. . . . 
I hope the end of it all with all of us will be the being 
led into all truth, and that we may be patient during the 
dismal meanwhile which is before some of us. 


It was Mr. Faber's intention to moJel his pastoral 
operations on the system pursued by the Catholic 
Church, and to work his parish, as he expressed it, 
" in the spirit of St. Philip and St. Alphonso." What 
he had thus announced he carried out. vVithout pay- 
ing so much attention as most Anglicans were accus- 
tomed to do to cerenlonies and decorations, he relied, 
for the reformation of his people, on preaching, and 
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on \v hat he believed to be the sacran1ents. His ser- 
vices were conducted with proper decency and rever- 
ence; but so little value did he set on \vhat in Inany 
places were considered points of vital importance, that 
w hen the surplice controversy was agitating the 
Church of England, he told his congregation that he 
usually preached in a surplice because he preferred it, 
but that, far from insisting on doing so, he would 
preach in his shirt sleeves, if it would be any satisfac- 
tion to them. 
He was at considerable pains to form a choir, and 
full cathedral service was performed in his church on 
Sundays and Saints' days, during the last year of his 
residence at Elton. In prosecution of the determina- 
tion above mentioned, he circulated among his people 
a history of the Sacred Heart, thinking that nobody 
\yould object to devotion to our Blessed Lord. But 
the instinct of the neighbourhood did not fail to dis- 
cover Popery in it; nor can it be said that it belongs 
to the genuine spirit of the Established Church to 
rejoice in anything like carrying out the details of the 
Incarnation or the Passion. To wish others to do so 
was a proof that Catholicity was gradually nlaking a 
conquest of him. He also published three tracts on 
examination of conscience, a practice then scarcely 
known out of the Catholic Church. 
A year later he expressed himself as follows, in the 
Life of St. Wilfrid:- 


"Let us be men, and not dreamers: one cannot dream in 
religion 'without profaning it. When men strive about the 
decorations of the altar, and the lights, and the rood screen, 
and the credence, and the piscina, and the sedilia, and the 
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postures here and the postures there, and the people are 
not :first diligently instructed in the holy mysteries, or 
brought to realize the Presence and the Sacrifice, no less 
than the commemorative Sacrament, what is it all but 
puerility, raised into the wretched dignity of profaneness 
by the awfulness of the subject-matter 
 Is there not 
already very visible mischief in the architectural pedantry 
displayed here and there, and the grotesque earnestness 
about petty trivialities, and the stupid reverence for the 
form,al past 
 Altars are the playthings of nineteenth cen- 
tury societies, and we are taught that the Church cannot 
change, modify, or amplify her worship; she is, so we learn, 
a thing of a past century, not a life of all centuries; and 
there is abusive wrangling and peevish sarcasm, while men 
are striving to force some favourite antiquated clothing of 
their own over the majestic :figure of true, solid, abiding 
Catholicism. It is downright wickedness to be going thus 
a-'J}"lum'J1
ing (a buffoonery doubtless correct enough out of 
some mediæval costume-book), when we should be doing 
plain work for our age and our neighbours. But sentÍ1nent 
is easier than actioll, and an embroidered frontal a prettier 
thing than an ill-furnished house and a spare table, yet, 
nfter all, it is not so striking; and a wan face gives more 
force to a sacred rite than an accurately clipped stole, or a 
handsomely swelling chasuble. The world was once taught 
by a holy man that there was nothing merely external in 
Christianity; the value of its forms consists in their being 
the truthful expressions:üf inwardly-existing convictions ; and 
what convictions of the English poor, who come unconfessed 
to the Blessed Sacrifice, does all this modern ancientness 
of vestment and adorning express 7 Children are fond of 
playing at funerals: it is touching to see nature's fears so 
working at that innocent age: whereas, to see grown-up 
children, book in hand, plrlying at 'mass, putting ornament 
before truth, suffocating the inward by the outward, be- 
wildering the poor instead of leading them, revelling in 
Catholic sentiment instead of offering the acceptable sacrifice 
of hardship and austerity-this is a fearful, indeed a sicken- 
ing development of the peculiar iniquity of the times, n 
masterpiece of Satan's craft. This is not the way to become 
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Catholic again; it is only a profaner kind of Protestantism 
than any we have seen hitherto. Austerity is the mother 
of beauty: only so is beauty legitimately born."-P. 205-7. 


Materials were not wanting for the exercise of his 
zeaL The parish was in evil repute among its neigh- 
bours, and as his predecessor had done little or nothing 
toward its reformation, it had beconle almost a by-word 
for its intemperance and profligacy. "I have tunl- 
bled," he wrote soon after he reached Elton, "into a 
sad parish; eight hundred people, and nearly four 
hundred rabid Dissenters, who have found out that I 
am, to use the expression of a hostile churchwarden, 
tainted, to say the least, with Puseyisnl." The expe- 
rience of a few months con firmed his first impressions: 
he said on the 24th of J\tlarch in the follù,ving year: 


LETTER LIII.-To A FRIEND (B). 
I feel impatient, thinking I could do all things in my 
parish as if I were a Roman, and had not my feet in the 
stocks of our system. 
I have nearly one thousand people here, and eve1"'ything 
wants doing. But I have no right to complain: the Dis- 
senters are very violent: they wor81
ip the Sabbath, and 
really, though they seem to cheat and live impurely on week- 
days, none of their neighbours seem to doubt but that they 
are the elect. I get from twenty-five to thirty poor on 
"T ednesdays and Fridays and Saints' days, besides the 
children, and we average about forty monthly communions. 
The week-day services seem a sort of test, for I find they 
just collect the quiet, unobtrusive, unboastful people, "the 
merely moral," as the Dissenters call them. On Sunday 
evening, my choir, at my request, when at practice in the 
evening with locked doors, tried to sing the Litany without 
organ, which we do in church now: and it is believed that 
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I shut myself up with them and celebrated Mass! although 
it chanced that I never went to the church that particular 
evening. 


It was not long before the fruit of Mr. Faber's exer- 
tions Inanifested itself. His preaching soon became 
yery popular, and the ]'1ethodist chapel in the village 
began to be deserted. On Sunday afternoons the rec- 
tory grounds were thrown open to the parishioners 
rich or poor, and at these times, in imitation of St. 
Philip, he used to be on the look-out to catch souls. 
SOIlle scandal was taken at the games of cricket and 
football, which ,vere introduced at the
e gatherings; 
but the moral improvement which resulted from thern 
overcame all opposition. The affection which his 
people bore him was such that when his effects were 
sold at the rectory after his departure, numerous insig- 
nificant articles were sold for many times their value, 
the poor parishioners vying with each other for the pos- 
session of sonle object which had once been his. 
A number of persons, chiefly young men, began 
to go to eonfession to him, and to receive communion 
frequently. Out of the most promising of these peni- 
tents he formed a sort of community. They were 
accustomed to meet in the rectory every night at 
twplve o'clock, and to spend about an hour in prayer, . 
chiefly in reciting portions of the Psalter. On the 
eves of great feasts, the devotions were prolonged for 
three or four hours. The use of the Discipline was 
nlso introduced on Fridays) eves of festivals, and every 
night in Lent, each taking his turn to receive it from 
the others. It would seem that these vigils excited 
the anger of the evil spirits. for mysterious noises used 
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to be heard in the house at the time, often apparently 
just outside the door of the oratory where the nlembers 
were assembled. Sometimes, on these occasions, they 
took lights, and searched all over the house, but without 
finding anything which could account for the noises 
which had been heard. These disturbances did not 
avail to put a stop to their nightly meetings which 
were persevered in up to the tiIne of Mr. Faber's de- 
parture from Elton.. Several of those who frequented 
the rectory ,vere also n1em bers of a Society of St. J osepb, 
and employed in visiting the sick) as well as in other 
works of charity to the parishioners. 
To these influences the inhabitants of Elton gradu- 
any yielded, and in a short time the appearance of the 
village was completely changed. The authority and 
exarnple of the rector won over the most disorderly to 
his side, so that regular devotion and honest recrea- 
tion took the place of those scenes of dissipation and 
I'iot for which it had been notorious. 
The superintendence of his comnlunity, the thorough 
visitation of his parish, and the repairs of the church, 
which he undertook, engrossed so much of 1\fr. Faber's 
time during the two years of his parochial charge as 
to allow hin1 but little leisure to continue his literary 
pursuits. He contrived, nevertheless, to write the 
lives of St. \Vilfrid, St. Paulinus, St. Edwin, St. Oswald, 
and others, in the series of English Saints, published 
by Mr. Toovey, as well as to revise and bring out 
Ce Sir Lancelot," a poem in ten books, and to collect 


* These particulars were collected by the late Father Hutchinson, 
from so man)' pe.sons who were present at different times that he WI\S 
quite satisfied of their truth. 
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several minor pieces into a volume, the proceeds of 
which were applied to the repairs of his church. 
The chief interest, however, of this period of his 
life is to be found in the struggles of his mind toward 
the centre of Catholic unity. Restrained by the 
obedience under which he had placed himself from 
fonowing out his strong attraction toward the Church 
of Rome, and yet devoted with all his heart to bel' 
doctrines an'd practices, it is no wonder that he founù 
his position ahnost unendurable. He had obtained a 
confessor in his friend, the Rev. M. Watts Russell: 
but he pined for a spiritual director vlhom he could 
consult more ireq uently. In asking an Oxford friend, 
to send him a curate, he wrote: "The rector wants a 
confessor quite as sorely as the parish a curate." His 
views of the necessity of confession are seen in the 
following passage of another letter (July 14, 1844): 
"I shall never be easy about you, my very dear friend, 
till I hear that you have laid that only sure foundation 
of saintly Hving, the practice of sacralnental confession. 
The longer I live, and the more experience I have in 
the conduct of souls, the more deeply I am convinced 
that in these days it is almost the only safeguard 
against self-delusion. Bodily austerities are not to be 
compared with it as a means of sanctification." 
The absence of congenial society weighed heavily 
upon him at times; he wrote on July 17, 1844. 
LETTER LIV.-To THE REV. J. B. l\roRRJ
. 


Yon see I have no educated, no religious person near me ; 
my solitude is, in effect, as utter as that of the Thebaid: 
the horrors without the honours of an anchoret. Sometimes 
I see in this a penance, very gracious, for my peculiar 
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defects, sometimes I do not; anyhow it ener\
ates me at 
times, because I am psychologically eating myself. One 
,,-hile I think of betaking myself to read some mere intel- 
lectual book; but I have lost my taste for literature now, 
and it seems time lost to read any but spiritual books. 
Another while I think of poetry, but with me that is too 
engrossing. Except a few lines on you, and such mutations 
as Sir Lancelot wants in his passage through the press, I 
have written no poetry since I came to Elton. . . . 
It does not sound well for a priest to say that the poor 
are not company enough for him: still I do feel a '\Tant 
of those ent'retiens de réc'réation which even monks have; 
though I do not think that I am presumptuous enough, 
in a great Anglican parsonage, to fancy myself a monk. 
IIowever, I should like to have some advice how to be 
cheerful with a great stone round one's neck (I mean our 
cramping parochial system). 
Mr. Faber's letters at this tiIne spoke of his being 
engaged in frequent prayer, and the decline of his 
health told as a clear tale of abstinence and penance. 
In mental prayer he followed the systeln of St. 
Ignatius; and Rodriguez on Spiritual Perfection was 
constantly in his hands. He was also fan1iliar with 
the Life of St. Philip, which he began to translate into 
English, the works of St. Francis of Sales, St. Alphonso, 
and many other Catholic writers. 
He fasted rigorously, often taking for his dinner 
nothing but a herring and a few potatoes, and on more 
than one occasion during Lent he fainted while read- 
ing morning prayers. Sundays were the only days on 
which he could be said to take a nleal, and his nledical 
attendant ascribed many of his attacks of illness to 
the "-ant of proper nourishment. 
The detajls given by those who lived with him, in 
spite of the pains be took to conceal his austerities 
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from observation, show the great extent to which he 
carried the practice of them. On this point he appears 
to have been his own director, and he was certainly 
most unsparing of himself, habitually wearing, among 
other penances, a thick horse-hair cord tied in knots 
round his waist. Yet he wrote (August 22, 18 44), 
It is very hard to keep alive the spirit of compunction, 
where penance is in a great measure self-chosen, and 
has not the safeguard of being imposed from without, 
specially when one is effen1Ïnately inclined." 
A few extracts from his lettters will give the best 
idea of the state of his mind during the later months 
of 1844. 


LETTER LV.-To THE REV. J. H. NEWMAN. 
St. Clare's Day, (A ugust 12,) 1844. 
I seem to grow more Ronlan daily, and almost to write 
from out the bosom of the Roman Church instead of from 
where I am. I suppose I am not going on as 1 ought to 
do, for our system seems more and more to enervate me, 
and 1 smnetimes get a glimpse of a state of mind which 
would view my position as a parish priest as that of a man 
telling a lie to people. I doubt not the fault is in myself ; 
and I have (I think more than once) written to you to ask 
you to remove your prohibition against invocating our 
Blessed Lady, the Angels and Saints, but I have destroyed 
the letters in what 1 fancied were better moods, and in truth 
I want restraints to keep me where I am. I know 
I- 
does not pray to our Blessed Lady, and it would be very 
absurd in me to run ahead of him in wants of that kind. 
But, you know, I see nobody from month's end to month's 
end, often do not speak for clays, except a few words to the 
fervants, and now in the throng of harvest I have not even 
t.he gossip of the cottagers; so that I get moody about 
Church matters, and then one's position looks so very 
dismal. 
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LETTER L VI.-To the Same. 


N o'l-'ember 28, 1844. 
I have a request to make which I cannot any longer re- 
frain from making; but I shall submit at once to a No, if 
you will say it. I want you to revoke your prohibition, 
laid on me last October year, of invoking our Blessed Lady, 
the Saints, and Angels. Really, I do not know whether I 
ask this in a lower and less spiritual mood than usual, or 
whether the mere pain I feel in not speaking to the Blessed 
l\Iother of God drives me to it; but I do feel somehow 
w'eakened for the want of it, and fancy I should get strength 
if I did it. Oret has become almost intolerable. However, 
obedience will do me more good than invocation; so if you 
still really think I had better refrain, of course I will du 
so still. 
For some weeks past I have confronted the notion of a 
change, and seem to have recoiled from it further than I 
was before; and yet I can really give no good grounds for 
my staying where I alll. I hope there are no low motives 
at bottom which keep me; but I know so much evil of my- 
self that I am sure it is quite possible. 


LETTER LVII.-To the Same. 


December 12, 1844- 
Not havitlg daily service in public, the private recitation 
of the English office has been more easily infringed than the 
keeping of the Diurnal Hours of the Roman Breviary, which 
was of course self-love. I hope I am now quite content to 
wait patiently where I am, and keep my thoughts more on 
my own shortcomings than on anything else. I am afraid 
to speak evil of myself, lest it should look humble, which I 
am not yet; still I may say that I am leper enough to stay 
where I am till I myself am far other than I am. 'Vhen 
others move, then I shall beg:n the serious consideration of 
what I am to do. I only wish to be where God wills me to 
be : but then sin deafens one; He may speak and I not hear: 
He may have spoken, e.9. at Rome, and I not ha\"e heard. 
What they said about finalis gratia there, sometimes rUlls 
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like cold steel through me. Do what I will, I cannot out- 
grow the fear of being" damned," as out of the Church: 
::ond so I too much overlook the risk of the same awful event 
through my own sinfulness and ineffective penance. I pine 
to feel SU1'e, and that is self-love again. Yet, if I can be 
confident of anything, it is that I am to an e..äent within 
reach of grace: whether corresponded to or not, I am sure 
it is offered; so I may well be patient. I cannot help fancy- 
ing that the grace comes always or mostly through what in 
Jny ]ife is borrowed from another system, not from what I 
have of my own; and so I feel as if I was living a dishonest 
]ife: and this is painful, and yet once more it is self-love 
of which this pain comes. So the upshot is that I must 
not decide for myself, but, as you say, be patient till the 
way is mercifully cleared for us: and I suppose so 19n9 as 
one can get a little purer, and one's temper a little evener, 
and one's habitual thoughts 8ome'll;hat more stayed on God, 
the poorest growths may be considered as proofs of Ohrist 
heing with us so far, for it would be absolutely unendurable 
not to have some mark of being in Him. 


The beginning of the year 1845 was marked by a 
,'iolent attack upon the Lives of the English Saints 
published by Toovey. The Life of St. Stephen Hard- 
ing, with which the series began, had been considered 
1)y men of great weight (so it is stated in Dr. New- 
land's Apologia, p. 339), to be of such a character as 
to be inconsistent with its being given to the world by 

n Anglican publisher. The irritation caused by its 
appean
.nce was not appeased by any of the succeeding 
volumes, but the Life of St. 'Vilfrid provoked the 
Dlost hostile feeling, for in it the Catholic tendencies 
of the Tractarian school were developed with the utmost 
freedom. It was no secret that it was written by 11r. 
Faber, who had no sympathy with the policy of re- 
serve in such matters, which was adopted by several of 
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his friends. "I cannot see," he wrote to Mr. Morris, 
"the rneaning or the honesty of reserve: but I ant 
ready to adn1Ït that I am not in such a state of moral 
advancelnent as to allow me to practice 'economy,' 
\v hile others are." He spoke, therefore, with charac. 
teristic energy on points of Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice, which had but few su pporters in the Anglican 
communion. It is difficult to conceive how the follow- 
ing passages selected almost at random from the Life 
of St. Wilfrid, could have been written by a member 
of the Church of England :- 


"He (Wilfrid) saw that the one thing to do was to go 
to Rome, and learn under the shadow of St. Peter's chair 
the more perfect way. To look Romeward is a Catholic 
instinct, seemingly implanted in UB for the safety of the 
faith" (p. 4). 
"'Vilfrid felt that there were few parts of a bishop's 
office so important as a strict vigilance over the monastic 
orders. J\Ionastic orders are the very life's blood of a 
Church, monUlllents of true aposto1ic Christianity, the 
refuges of spirituality in the worst times, the nurseries of 
heroic bishops, the mothers of rough-handed and great- 
hearted missionaries. A Church without monasteries is a 
body with its right arm paralyzed" (pp. 62-3). 
"Certainly, it is true that he materially aided the 
blessed work of riveting more iightly the happy chains 
which held England to St. Peter's chair-chains never 
snapped, as sad experience tells us, without the loss of 
many precious Christian things. Wilfrid did betray, to 
use modern language, the liberty of the National Church; 
that is, translated into Catholic phraseology, he rescued 
England, even in the seventh century, from the wretched 
and debasing formality of nationalism" (pp. 84-5). 
" Never was there upon earth a tribunal so august as 
that of Rome I "\Vhile in the local Churches, party spirit 
and factious tumult, the wrath of kings and the strife of 
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prelates, keep all things in e!f
rvescence,. the. patient 
discernment, the devout tranquilhty of delIberation, the 
unimpassioned disentanglement of truth from falsehood, 
the kindly suspense, the saintly moderation without re- 
spect of persons, the clear-voiced utterance of the decree 
at last,-how wonderful were all these things in the court 
of Rome! vVith profoundest reverence be it spoken, did 
not this tribunal faintly shadow forth the imperturbed 
peace, long-suffering, merciful delay, yet loving prompti- 
tude of the divine judgments î Earth trembled and was 
still: for many a century was this true of Rome; surely 
it was the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes " 
(p. 17 2 -3). 


These are startling utterances from a Protestant 
rectory: and the upponents of the series were not 
slow to seize the opportunity which was thus afforded 
them. They saw in it a sufficient proof that Rome 
was the end at which the Anglican party was aiming: 
the authority attributed to St. Peter's Chair, the 
necessity which was proclaimed of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, miraculous legends related with approval, 
the spirit as well as the contents of 11r. Faber's 
volume, were all taken as signs that his party had at 
last thrown off the mask, and that their next step 
would inevitably be a declaration of their allegiance 
to the Church of Rome. 
Nor was it only by the avowed enemies of the 
Tractarian movement that the Life of St. v\
 ilfrid was 
condemned; many of the Author's friends were dis- 
pleased at its outspoken frankness, which appeared . 
to cOlumit their party to greater lengths than they 
,vere prepared to go. Their judgnlent was keenly 
felt at Elton; and 111'. Faber wrote January the 29 th , 
18 45: 
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LETTER LVIII.-To THE REV. J. B. MORRIS. 
I am quite sure, thüugh I do not see how, that there is 
SOlne sin in the matter, when you, l\Tarriott, and Pusey all 
speak so strongly: but Newman's admission that he read 
the whole and passed it through the press, and did not 
feel the objection so strongly as to speak, and Oakeley's 
letter to acknowledge the good he got fron1 it, must be 
consolations to me. 
It is quite clear to me that I must retire from the Lives, 
and for a season from all writing. The whole business 
brings home to me very forcibly the culpable forwardness 
and presumption of my venturing at all to take an active 
part in a movement, the very avowed object of which is to 
unsettle men's minds-Is, HAS BEEN, and WILL BE. I ought 
never to have stepped out in the way that I have done. 
I feel this more particularly because in the case of St. 
'Vilfrid I have done no more nor half so much to Romanize 
men's minds and unsettle them, as others have done un- 
blarned: and I think it is simple and most justifiable want 
of fid'llC'Ía in the individual that makes his colleagues will- 
ing to throw him overboard when the cry comes, for out- 
cries are periodical, and have little intrinsic connection 
with the thing cried out at. rl'his makes me think the 
admonition more Providential: I have long felt called to a 
nHlCh strict.er and more contemplative life than I have 
hitherto led, and severer penance: and it does seem God's 
will I should keep to my obscure duties, and great retire- 
ment here. For instance, on Saturday night, after Mar- 
riott's second letter, a very striking conversion and 
confession of a 1\Iethodist took place. On Sunday night, 
after your letter, a great grown-up farmer who had never 
shown any contrition confessed, and though above six feet 
high and very strong, he so nearly went into fits that I 
was obliged to fetch wine to restore him. And to-day 
after receiying your letter I recited the seven Penitential 
Psalms, for whatever wantonness (Pusey's word) there 
,yas in St. Wilfrid, and I seemed to have quite a light ut 
instruam. te l.'n via hac qua gradieris. 
There is no reason why I should make vows, &c., against 
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writing, or do any other absurd thing: I merely mean that 
I think it my duty to live somewhat differently for a while. 
J\Iy school, my sick, my penitents, my sermons, form 
enough of active duty for several hours daily. 
\Vhat has passed about St. \Vilfrid during the last fort- 
night has done me more good than anything which has 
happened for a long while. The book is so wholly be- 
neath the piece of work made, that it can only be sent 
as a lesson j so now-to learn it "with what nppetite 
I may." 


.LL\.lthough ::\11'. Faher had said, ap1'opoS of the con- 
demna tion of 11r. "\Vard at Oxford, tb at from the 
far-off serene bosoln of the Holy Roman Church. such 
squabbles in a duck-pond must appear infinitely little, 
he received a proof at tlJis juncture of the affectionate 
interest ,vith which her rulérs were watching the 
spiritual growth of those whom they "
ere soon to 
admit within her pale. The controversy about the Life 
of St. 'Vilfrid attracted the attention of the Right Rev. 
Dr. 'Vareing, Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern District, and 
he sent a letter of condolence to l\lr. Faber on the 
attacks which had been made upon hinl. To this the 
following reply was returned: 


LETTER LIX.-To BISHOP \V AREING. 


ELTO:r\ RECTORY, STILTON, 
Peast of St. Agnes, 1845. 
l\Iy LORD,-Allow me to thank you for your obliging 
note. It is natural that sympathy should be welcome froln 
any quarter, but it is especially so from one of the rulers of 
the Holy Roman Church. Your lordship will of course 
understand why I should feel reluctant to enter at all upon 
the present perplexities of the Anglican Communion, and 
also what sort of difficulties are forced upon anyone when 
he confronts, even in thought, a change of religion. But I 
1\ 
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ulay be allowed to say that I shall much cherish the thought 
that your lordship prays for me, and perhaps sometimes 
remembers me at the Blessed Sacrifice. God grant that 
self-will may not accelerate, nor self-interest retard, any 
change He may beckon me to. I am far too great a sinner 
to be plainly told his will, yet I trust your lordship will 
acknowledge that even in my position, I am within reach 
of grace enough to find the right way, if I do not from self- 
seeking hold back when light is given.-I remain, your 
obedient servant, 
FRED. WM. FABER. 
The Right Rev. Dr. Wareing, Northampton. 
Despite the renewed eagerness with which l\;lr. 
Faber applied hÜnself at this tÏ1ue to his parochial 
duties, the uncertainty which he felt concerning his 
position nlade steady progress. His moorings were 
slipping daily; and do what he could to Anglicanize 
hinlself, he was growing more and more ROlllan. In a 
letter to his constant correspondent, Mr. 11orris, he 
gave some interesting details of the work which he 
was carrying on, and of the affection with which he 
regarded it. 


LETTER LX.-To THE REV. J. B. 1\iORRIS. 


MARCH I I, 1845, 
Tucsday afte1. Passion Sunday. 
The more I think, the more I fancy it best to take my 
name off the books at Oxford, in order to stand in a simple 
ecclesiastical position. I seem more Roman than ever, yet 
Dlore frightened than ever at going, because of my parish. 
There are no,v seventeen persons strikingly converted, all 
confitentes, some really being led in extraordinary ways, and 
perfectionwards: some confess weekly, five or six of them. 
Thirty-one persons came to the early communion last Sun- 
day; and the sermons on examination of conscience seem to 
have moved the whole place: nU1nbe1'S come almost daily in 
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grief or di::;tress, and 1 doubt not many of these will become 
confitentes. 1 can hardly open a book now, let alone write; 
for seeing people here privately occupies three or four hours 
daily, or averages that. (I have just been interrupted by a 
confession.) People are beginning to come beforehand when 
they wish to communk-ate; the little children in the school 
by simple minute catechi
ing in the Passion open their 
little griefs and sins to me; the actual face of the village is 
changed obviously to worldly eyes, in sobriety and nocturnal 
quiet :-1 really cannot without anguish confront the idea 
of throwing this up, and leaving these souls to-I know 
not what. 


This anxiety about his state, and the severe bodily 
penances which he inflicted on himself, combinéd with 
the pressure of Lenten work to injure his health 
nlaterially: and in the course of the sumUler he "'as 
obliged to take rest and change of air. He could not 
bear, however, to be long away from his beloved parish, 
and his absences were only of short duration. 
In the autumn of 1845 many of his friends were 
recei ved into the Catholic Church, and he soon saw that 
his O"wn conversion was only a question of time. The 
Saints, in ,vhose spirit he had endeavoured to work, drew 
hitn surely onward to the centre of unity from whence 
their own holiness had been derived. Although Elton 
was spoken of by a high authority in the Establishment 
as a sign of life, and a n10del parish, where the systeIll 
of the Church of Enóland was fully carried out, it was 
to its rector a place where Änglicanislll had been 
fairly weighed in the balance and found 'wanting. 
His doubts 'were much strengthec.ed by the conversion 
of nlany whose judgment he valued, especially by that 
of Mr. Newman, to whose teaching his first attrac- 
tion to the Church had been mainly due, and to \vhose 
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authority he had been accuston1ed to submit. A 
friend, who ,vas staying with hin1 at the time of Mr. 
Newman's reception into the Church, ,veIl remembe
's 
the Ï1npression Blade upon them both, by his urging 
upon l\lr. Faber that he ,vas" out of the one true fold." 
The words had an awfulness to hÜn, because God had 
been for some time preparing his mind for the change. 
That change was not long in coming. Inlmediately 
after the reception of 1\11'. Newman at Littlelllore, 1\1r. 
Faber wrote the following letter:- 


LETTER LXI.-To BISHOP WAREING. 


ELTON RECTORY, STILTON, HÙKTR, 
October 14, 1845. 
l\Iy LORD,-I fear I am but trespassing on your patience, 
yet I aln sure I am not wrong in reckoning on your epis- 
copal kindness, in aRking you to be so kind as to let me 
know how much of abjuration is involved in an Anglican's 
reconciliation with the Roman Church, how far he is sup- 
posed to pass any opinion on the validity of his own orders 
and past ministerial acts. Your lordship will, I am sure, 
understand that many things may seem clear enough to a 
man when he has been some time in the enjoyment of 
Catholic communion, which he cannot feel clear about be- 
forehand; and if a man's convictions have got so far that 
he has fixed a definite period, at the expiration of which, if 
his convictions stand the test of time and prayer, he would 
beg for reconciliation, of course it is desirable for him to 
know as much as he can beforehand. I must beg your 
lordship to receive this letter as confidential, and to re- 
member the most unworthy writer of it in your prayerR, 
pardoning the intrusion upon you of one who is such a leper 
that. he durst not hope for affectionate solicitude except from 
those whose office it is to recall the wandering; pray forgive 
this raw note, and believe me, 
Your Lordship's most humble s61'vant, 
FRED. W. FABER. 
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To this the Bi
hop replied: 


1\1 Y DEAR SIR,- The "forma reconciliandi conversum." as 
standing in our Ritual, is only so far an abjuration of any 
false doctrine as is necessarily involved in the solemn pro- 
fession of what is believed to be the truth. A member of 
the Anglican Church, in complying with this form, is not 
called upon totidem veJ.úis to pass any opinion upon the 
validity of his orders or his past ministerial acts. He 
simply and sincerely professes his adherence to doctrines 
which he believes to be orthodox, and to a Church which 
he believes to be divinely taught; but the question is not 
mooted how far these doctrines and this Church coincide 
with Anglicanism. That is a question left to the exercise 
of his own reasoning powers and his quiet good 'sense to 
decide upon. l\iIay I be allowed to add that we almost in- 
variably :find that where a single-hearted desire to embrace 
the truth precedes, peace and satisfaction on many pre- 
viously perplexing points follow. I am sorry you should 
think any apology necessary for consulting me; it affords 
me real pleasure to render you any service, and you may 
rely on our correspondence being strictly confidential.-I 
am, with sincere regards, dear sir, yours truly in Christ, 
+ WILLIAM WAREING. 


On the 27th of October he consulted the Bishop 
again about several points connected with reception 
into the Church, and inquired how soon a convert 
would be allowed to proceed to minor orders, and to 
the priesthood. During this time of suspense he was 
redou bling his prayers and penances, in order to obtain 
light to know and strength to carry out the holy will 
of God. 
]\11'. Faber also acquainted his relations and friends 
,,
ith the step he ,vas about to take. In one letter on 
this occasion he said (Oct. 2 I, 
 845) : 
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LETTER LXII.- To THE REV. J. B. MORRIS. 


Of course one is tempted, for devotion's sake, to qUIet 
one's mind, and it is very much in our power to do so; and 
then one takes that quieting brought about by known mora] 
laws, for a conviction the other way, brought about spiri
 
tually. I really cannot exaggerate to you the intense cutting 
misery of last week about my most dear flock; but as R- 
pointed out, one's flock is not one's only duty to the Church 
of England. lIe said very truly that Pusey was quite un- 
shaken, for he claims to be ill suspense about. all Roman 
doctrines, instancing even Purgatory; but, my dear J-, 
are you and I in suspense about them 1 Do we not honest ly 
hold aU Tridentine doctrines for holy and true 1 Do you 
not practice even invocation 1 So, anyhow, Pusey's quiet- 
ness is wholly inapplicable to us; he is on a different doc- 
trinal standpoint. Now 1 do think that this consideration 
tells very materially (I do not say decisively, but very 
materially) on the whole question of subscription. You 
hold your fellowship on a subscription of Articles XIV., 
XIX., XXI., XXII., XXIV., XXXI., and the oath of 
supremacy; now just read these articles over quietly, not 
as Pusey may with his suspended judgment, but as a man 
who would subscribe ex animo the Trent decrees to-morrow, 
and see how they sound. I am putting this before you 
without quite knowing its force; but so it lies before me 
at present, and scems very much to simplify my condition. 
I hope we may all have-I. honesty to seek God's Will, 
2. light to find it, 3. love to know it when found, 4. strength 
to follow it, and 5. special preserving grace to keep us from 
stifling convictions-which five things may we get through 
daily oblation of ourselves to the five benignant wounds. 
R- says to me what St. Alphonso Liguori said, I believe, 
to the cardinals in their perplexity: "Tout ce que je trouve 
à dire, c'est qu'il faut beauconp pr
er." 


His reception was delaye(l a little by two considera- 
tions. The first was the necessity of abandoning the 
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. 
work which had Leen entrusted to hiln at Elton, 
inyolving, as it would, spiritual injury to Inany. He 
applied, therefore, to one whose counsel he ha<l ahvays 
followed ill tÏlnes of difficulty. " Your own sou]," he 
was tolù, "is the only consideration, and you must 
save that, because-" "No," interruvteù he, "I haye 
obéyeJ. you as a Protestant without the because, and 
I don't want to hear it now." 
The state of his pecuniary affairs was another cause 
of his delay. all taking possession of his rectory, he 
had borrowed a considerable sum of money from two 
l11eIn bel's of his farnily, in order to put his h.ouse in 
repair, and to lllake irllprovements in his gleLe lands. 
The inconle of each year had been freely spent. 
Always generous in his gifts, he frequently procured 
frOIH London large parcels of groceries for distribution 
in his village. He also began to turn the stables into 
ahns-houses, which he intended to be suprlementary to 
those already existing in the parish; but the alteration 
was not far advanced when he left Elton. In the 
event of his conversion, he would Le uuaLle to pay 
either principal or interest of this debt, and indeed 
would have nothing 
ll the world beyond the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of his furniture. J u
t:ce, therefore, 
to those who had advanced tl
e money on the security 
of his living, seen1ed to require hirn to act against bis 
convictions, and to relnain Rector of Elton uutil his 
debt should be paid. Feeling certain that if he con- 
sulted any Catholic on the su1ljet;t he would Le 
ad vised to join the Church at all costs, he had recourse 
to an Anglican dignitary of his own party, who 
answered his question by saying, "Depend upon it, if 
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God nleans you to be a Catholic, He ,yill not let that 
stand in the ,vay." 
1\11'. Faber accordingly detennined that this obstacle 
should not prevent hinl fronl carrying out his purpose, 
and he had only just despatched the letters announcing 
this decision, when he was relieved froln his difficul- 
ties by the generous act of a friend, who, hearing of 
his perplexity, wrote to him, expressing sorrow that 
such a man as he was should have his freedom thus 
impeded, and enclosing a cheque for the amount of 
his debt, begged him to accept it, on the condition 
tbat the suhject should never be lllentioned between 
them. The fact that this friend had no drawing 
towards the Catholic Church, and regarded the con- 
verts with a certain feeling of Litterness, rnakes his 
generosity the more noble. 
Thus freed froBI his enlbarrassnlents, Mr. Faber 
nlade preparations for his hardest sacrifice, departure 
from his beloved Elton. After interviews with Dr. 
Pusey in London, Dr. Logan at Oscott, and 1\11'. New- 
Illan at Littlemore, he determined to go to N orth- 
am pton, and nlake his adjuration to Bishop 'Yareing. 
This determination was not arrived at without a pain- 
ful struggle and much in,vard suffering. One night 
(November the 12th) when he went to give COlllmu- 
nion to a sick parishioner, such a conviction sprang 
up in his mind that it ,yas no real communion, and he 
hinlself no real priest, that fronl that time he felt that 
he could no lonuer adnlinister it. It is curious to 
o 
learn that, being in doubt 'whether to give this con1- 
Inunioll or not, he remelnbered the teaching of St. 
Alphonso, and deterlnined to act on 'what he consi- 
dered only a probable opinion. 
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On Suuday, Kovenlber the 16th, he officiated for the 
la
t time as ltector of Elton. He did not administer 
the comnnu1Ïon in the lllorning, as was stated at that 
time by those who wished to cast a slur upon his good 
faith. At the evening service, after a few prelinlinary 
words, he told his people that the doctrines he had 
taught them, though true, were not those of the Church 
of England; that, as far as the Church of England had 
a voice, she had disavowed them, and that consequently 
he could not remain in her communion, Lut must go 
where truth was to be found. Then he hastiìy de- 
sCènderl the pulpit stairs, threw off his surplice; \vhich 
he left u pOll the ground, and lllade his ,yay as quickly as 
possible through the vestry to the rectory. 
For a few 11l01nents the congregation renlained in 
blank astonishment, and then, 'while the majority 
turned slowly homeward, some of the parishioners, 
anlong whom were the church-wardens, followed him 
to the rectory, and inlplored him to reconsider hiR deci- 
SIon. He might preach whatever doctrine he pleased, 
they said, and they would never question it, if he would 
only remain with them: but finding hinl imnlovable, 
they took a sorrowful farewell and left him. 
So much was he worn by anxiety and illness, and 
so keenly did he feel the separation fronl his place and 
people, that he fearèd to fail in the accomplisllluent of 
the sacrifice, and extorted a promise from those about 
him that they \yould take him, if necessary by force, on 
the followIng morning to be received. Ar:rangerllents 
llad been previously nlade, and on J\londay morning, 
Noveulber the 17th, 1845,1\11'. Faber left Eìton, accom- 
panied by :ßIr. T. F. Knox, scholar of Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, WhOlll he had invited to be received into 
the Church with hiIn, bis two servants, and seven of Lis 
parishioners, who had been members of his little COln- 
munity, and were resolved to become Catholics Jikewise. 
The party had hoped to escape notice by starting early, 
but the parishionérs were on the look-out, and as tLey 
drove through the village every window was thrown 
open, and the poor people waved their handkerchiefs and 
sobbed out, "God bless you, Mr. Faber, wherever you 
go." Their feeling will be understood by those who in 
later years felt the fascination of that sweet Inanner 
and musical voice, with which his syrnpathizing and 
loving heart attached so many to their father. 
On the evening uf the same day he and his COln- 
panions were admittted into the Church at N orthamp- 
ton, by Bishop Wareing, who was assisted by the Rev. 
Mr. Kennecly, and on the following Inorn
ng they re- 
ceived their first COlumunion and the Sacramf.:'nt of 
Confirmation. From tnat titHe Mr. Faber enjoyed the 
perfect inward peace of full Catholic communion, and 
he afterwards said that when he was confirmed he felt 
himself 1ike the Apostles at Pentecost, pernleated by 
the sensible presence of the Holy Ghost. .At the end 
of a letter to l\fr. Morris, which, on account of illness, 
he dictated to one of his companions, he wrote with 
his own hand the words "Peace, peace, peace!" 
In confirlnation he took the name of his patron St. 
Wilfrid, with whom he had been much connected 
through life. "Is it not a lLtle odd," he wrote frolTI 
Elton jn 1844, "that I wa:3 one of the first deacoHs 
ordained by the new bishop in St. Wilfrid's old cathe- 
dral of Ripon, and that the church tower, or spire 
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rather, wllich looks so beautifully into n1Y garden here, 
should prove to be the Undalum (Oundle) where St. 
\Vilfrid died?" "\Vhell at Rome he had lived, as the 
Saint did, near Sta. 1Iaria Maggiore, and doubtless 
often knelt in prayer before the sanle ancient image of 
the Blessed Mother of God. 
,From Northampton he proceeded to his. brother's 
rectory at Saunderton, near Tring, whence he wrote: 


LETTER LXIII.-To THE REV. J. B. MORRIS. 
November 19th, 1845. 
lVly DEAR J-,-I have now a little breathing t
me to 
write you a few lines, though still, as you may conceive, 
busied and bothered with many temporal concerns. I was 
confirmed yesterday morning and made my first Com- 
munion. I prayed for you at the t.ime, and, indeed, every 
hour now seems to dispel doubts, and so to augment 
in ward peace, that I cannot but yearn that those I love 
should enjoy the same privileges with myself. A new light 
seems to be shed on everything, and more especially on my 
past position-a Iight so clear as to surprise me; and 
though I am homeless and unsettled, and as to worldly 
prospects considerably bewildered, yet there is such a repo!'e 
of conscience as more than compensates for the intense and 
fiery struggle which began on Tuesday and only ended on 
the 
londay morning following. 
A little later he wrote again from Birn1Ïngham: 


LETTER LXIV.-To THE REV. J. B. l\IORRIS. 
F. of St. Birinus, (Dec. 5). 
l\iy OWN DEAR FRIEND,-While every day adds to my 
happiness, and the sense of Catholic communion diJates 
within me like a new life, I feel more and more the want of 
your conversion. How long is it to be delayed 1 How 
long is the unhelpflÃ.l bondage of that communion witÞ 
nothing and with nobody to keep you from the open 
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profession of all those sweet truths which you have lived up 
to far better than I have, and which form your secret life 
at this day 
 Indeed I felt most vehemently the strength 
of al
 the ties which still bind you, and now how poor and 
weak and nothing-like they seem! 
vVhatever the Council of Trent enunciates in the face of 
Christendom, of course every individual Catholic is to all 
honest intents and purposes committed to, and does himself 
enunciate in the face of Christendom. The same is the 
case with you and t.he Anglican enunciations: so that my 
beloved J. B. ]\1., while next l\londay he is saying the sweet 
office of our B. Lady's Conception before that awfully grand 
crucifix, is enunciating in the face of Christendom these 
Catholic antiphons out of the Homilies, to which the 
Articles, on which he holds his orders, put their im- 
primatur :-vide Peril of Idolatry, part 3, and that on 
Rebellion :-and yet Pusey wonders and is bitter because, 
when God's goodness has translated our vileness into the 
kingdom of His dear Son, and so opened our eyes to sea 
what is behind us, we utterly loathe that unaltared, un. 
sacrificed prison-house of heresy and schism out of which 
we have been delivered. I cannot tell you how, every day, 
every mass, seems more and more to show me the greatness 
of the peril from which I have been so mercifulJy rescued; 
and natural it is that I should yearn the more intensely 
'while on the hill-top I watch the angel leading those I love 
out of the burning Sodom. I trust N.'s book will finish the 
good work, Deo adju'vante,o and meanwhile I have given 
your name and others to the Nuns of the Infant Jesus, 
who will transmit them to the Arch-confraternity of the 
Heart of 
Iary an over France and Belgium. 


After :\lr. l\lorris's conversion, )lr. Faber wTote 
agaIn : 


LETTER LXV.-To the SaIne. 
]\iy heart gets more and more gladdened as I come more 
and more to realize that our separation is over. When 
once the turmoil and the irksomeness of new forms, and 
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the stiffness of one's new costume, so to call it, are over, 
how happy will you be! First there COInes a feeling of 
truthful naturalness highly grateful-then the gifts and 
treasures of the Church. Every day seems to increase my 
happiness, and to deepen, in a way I knew nothing of 
before, union with God. 


After bis conversion, many circumstances combined 
to lead !lr. Faber to Birmingham. Under the <.1irec- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. 
1oore, the church and hou:;;:e of 
St. Chad, in that town, had become a great centre of 
Catholic life, and many of the recent converts having 
made their abjuration there, had naturally settled in 
its neighbourhood. l\fost of them had given up their 
homes for their faith, and had nothing therefore to in- 
duce them to take up their residence elsewhere. The 
presence of l\Igr. Wiseman, Coadjutor to the Bishop 
of the Central District, at Oscott College, was another 
great attraction, as the interest he took in the Oxford 
rnovernent was well known. 1fr. Moore had also been 
most kind in assisting 1\11'. Faber to provide for the 
converts who had followed him frorn Elton. He there- 
fore accepted an invitation to stay at St. Chad's until 
he could settle his affairs, and rnake arrangernents for 
his future life. Bishop Wareing proposed to admit 
him to priest's orders, and to elnploy him at once in 
missionary work, but his humility led him to refuse 
the offer. 
During this period he was not idle, but made the 
most of every opportunity to bring about the conver- 
siGn of others. One instance is thus described by him 
(December 8, 1845): 
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LETTER LXVI.-To THE REV. J. B. 
iORRIS. 
JHy journey has been providentially delayed, for a young 
Protestant came out of curiosity (on his road through Bir- 
mingham) to mass yesterday, and ventured to stare at the 
elevat.ion of the Host. The effect upon him was immediate: 
contrition for his past life, and what he deemed a call to 
the Catholic Church. He would, however, have left Bir 
mingham ,vithout speaking, had he not heard accidentally 
from the verger of the cathedral that I was here. He was 
very fond of my books, and wrote me a note from the inn- 
ran after the messenger to get it back again, but could not 
catch him. The result ,vas an interview of many hours, 
and I took him to the Convent of our Lady of Mercy to 
the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. He wishes to 
return here to-morrow, when, I trust, please God, that he. 
will enter the Catholic Church; anyhow, he wishes me to 
be here to see him. 


An undergra.luate of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
111'. Hutchison, has left the following record of his 
first visit to Birmingham, which he made with the 
intention of being received there :- 


"I went up to Mr. Moore's room. There I saw a person 
on his knees before the :fire, trying to make it burn up 
better; his hair was grey, he was dressed in a long black 
coat and tweed trousers, and he looked to me hungry and 
worn. I thought, this is some poor fellow whom they 
keep here out of charity, and as there were a good many 
books round the rOOln, I took it into my head that it was 
the library, and this person was employed as librarian. 
\\That other views I should next have taken I don't know, 
for :\11', JYloore proceeded to introduce me to him, and to 
my astonishment he proved to be-Mr. Faber. I little 
thought then that that was really the most fortunate 
moment, as it has been also the turning point, of my life. 
"In the first place it secured my conversion. I had many 
long talks with Mr. Moore, in the course of which I pro- 
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pounded various questions about indulgences, praying to 
the saints, &c., and received satisfactory answers; but, 
indeed, I had no real difficulties as far as the doctrines of 
the Church were concerned. I was not sufficiently in 
earnest, however, to make up my mind to be received at 
once, and perhaps I should have drifted away from the 
Church after all, had it not been for Faber. I did not 
get on well "ith him the first day from shyness, but after- 
ward we became more intimate; and then, when he began 
to talk to me about our Lord when dying on the Cross, 
thinking of me individually, and shedding His Blood for 
me as if there had been no one else in the world, he made 
me realize all this in a way I had never done before. From 
that time I made no more excuses for delay, but acted on 
his advice, and on the 2 1st of December, St. Thomas the 
Apostle, I was received by 1\Ir. 1Vloore, in the private 
chapel in the Bishop's house. On Christmas night I made 
my first Communion, and on St. Thomas of Canterbury 
was confirmed by Bishop "\\"1" a1sh." 


Thus began that most intimate and cordial friend- 
ship between Mr. Faber and Mr. Hutchison, which 
ended only '\vith their lives. 
Like many other con verts, }lr. Fa ber pu blished a 
pamphlet on his admission to the Catholic Church, 
a short summary of ,vhich will fitly conclude this 
chapter. 
It was '\vritten in the form of a letter to a friend, 
dated January 10, 1846, and entitled "Grounds for 
remaining in the Anglican Communion" (Toovey). 
After conln1enting upon the prominence given by 
Catholics, as contrasted with Protestants, to the lle- 
cessity of the salvation of each single soul, he points 
out to his Anglican friend that the latter must either 
recognize son1e authority in his Church to which he 
is willing to bow, or investigate hi8 position for hÏ111- 
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self, \vith his own powers of n1Ïlld and In constant 
prayer. 
The writer considers the first of these alternatives 
impossible in the Anglican Church, and therefore urges 
the second, continuing: "If the result of that investiga- 
tion is to cast over you a horrible overwhelmiuf! doubt 
as to whether you are not in a position most disad \Tau- 
tageous to your sou], then act as a n1an would act who 
cares for nothing else but his soul." 
Before answering in detail any arguTl1ent in defence 
of the Anglican position, 1\11'. Faber replies to the 
charge of ingratitude toward the Church of England, 
which was COIDIllOllly brought against converts, in the 
following passage :- 
"Vhy should it seem to you so unnatural that those who 
have left you should feel anything rather than loyalty and 
affection to a system, or anything but kindly reminiscences 
of a dreadful position, which they were forced from by the 
simple fear of everlasting ruin 1 ''"'here do I owe my Chri
- 
tian allegiance 1 Is it not to the Church of my baptism 1 
And surely you at least cannot be so foolish as to suppose 
that anyone is baptized into any particular, insular, national 
or provincial part or branch of the Church, or into anything 
short of the Catholic Church of Christ. It is there my alle- 
giance is due, and it is there your allegiance is due also, A 
false system took me from my mother, as soon as I had either 
sense to do overt acts of schism, or wilfulness to commit a 
mortal sin: that system nurtured me in hatred of the Holy 
See; it nurtured me in false doctrine; it has had the strength 
of my youth, and formed the character of my mind, and 
educated me in strange neglect, as well of doctrinal instruc- 
tion as of moral safeguards; and now, do I owe allegiance to 
the mother from whose breast I was torn. and whose face was 
so long strange to me 1 or to her who to
e me from hpr, and 
usurped a name that was not hers, and whose fraud I have 
discovered 1 No!' I owe my allegiance to the Church into 
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which I was baptized, the Church wherein myoid forefathers 
died, the Church where I can help my later fathers who died 
away from her in their helpless ignorance; and, like the 
stolen child who has found his mother, her loving reception 
and the outbreak, the happy outbreak, of his own instinct 
tell him, and have told him, more truly than aU the legal 
proofs of parentage can do, that this, and this only, is the 
true mother who bore him years ago to God, and welcomes 
him now, in a way that humbles him most of all-without 
suspicion, probation, or reproof." . 


The succeeding pages are devoted to an exposure of 
the fàllacious llatùre of the grounds usually relied U pOll 
by those who renlailled in the Anglican comnlullion. 
The second one - is thus stated : "-You say these diffi- 
culties (the disaùvantages of tbe Anglican position) are 
trials sent from God for the strengthening of your 
faith, and that impatience to get rid of them ,vould be 
sinful." Adrnitting that some difficulties are trials 
fron1 God, the author shows the necessity of caution 
before deciding that those of Anglicans are so sent, 
and continues: "I ,vould have you consider whether 
this theory of your ecclesiastical difficulties being trials 
under which it is your duty to be quiescent, does llot 
in reality nÚlitate against all idea of a visible Church 
at all." 
Further he adds: "'V e are to have doubts and per- 
plexities; but surely the Church is to support us under 
them, not to be the very fountain of them. We are 
to be cross-bearers: but ,,,here are we ever led to be 
prepared for anything so terrible as that our Church is 
to be our cross? Yet you acknowledge YOU?" Church 
to be itself a very realizable cross to you: your light is 
darkness; alas! that it should be so. But you may 
o 
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say, it is not so n1uch that the Church itself is dark- 
ness, as that your sins hinder you fro In discerning the 
countenance of the Church. . . . . But a Catholic 
,vould tell you tbat to none is the countenance of the 
Church more clear, for none so plain, with its pitiful 
inviting look, as the poor sinner." 
To the argument that it ,vould be ,vrong for an 
.1\uglican to abandon his position until he has tried all 
the nleans of grace \vhich it affords, it is answered that 
on that principle "no one ever could be converted 
frorn falsehood to truth; for it is hardly conceivable 
that there should be in the ,vorld a false position, in 
which nlore nloral helps are not vouchsafed than any 
011e lives up to, or nlakes full use of:" and it is re- 
Inarked that until the best l\fethodist has made full 
use of the means of hun1iliatioll, of affectionate counsel 
and of spiritual direction, which his class-nleeting 
affords, it would be i1nmo'ral, on the Anglican theory, 
in the rector of the parish to urge hÏ1n to join the 
Establishn1ent. "If, n1Y dear friend," the \vriter pro- 
ceeds, "you have a proper scruple of leaving the An- 
glican Establislnnent till you have tried all her nleans 
of grace, ought you not to have a scruple in using 
secret devotions and ascetical practices, \"hich cannot 
be openly taught, an<Ì which are alien to the spirit of 
your comrnunion? Are you not Eying two lives, an 
Anglican and a ROlnan? Are you not mixing re- 
ligions ? Are you alIo'wing the religion you profess to 
be a rule over you, as you oUJht to do ? Are you not 
picking and choosing your own pope, your own bishop, 
your ow'n spiritual director? Are you not In ore like 
an Ec1ertic than a Catholic?" 
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On ,vhat Inay be cal1ed the "Branch" theory, 
1\11'. Faber next inquires: "When did this theory of 
c Branch' Churches begin, for it is a strange-sounding 
language? Are all the Churches branch Churches? 
Is there no t1'unlc Church? If there is, ,,? here is it 1 
If it be tlie llon1an, a ùranch cut off, solemnly sawed 
away by the teeth of an excommunication, need not 
boast much of its bl'anchship. I n1ust insist, also, that 
w hen Anglicans talk of Branch Churches they are 
bound to add, what is the very distinctive part of their 
theory, the fatal epithet 'non-communicating.' , The 
Roman doctrine of the Church,'" he proceeds to quote 
fron1 the letter of a friend, '" is a key to the analogy 
of a tree and its branches; your theory of Branch 
Churches is not. Catholics in England are R branch 
of the visible trunk in Ronle; but Anglicans are a 
branch of an invisible trunk (which is not the invisible 
counterpart of the visible trunk, but) a pure creation 
of their own fancy, unwarranted either by Scripture 
or tradition.'" 
After condemning, as serving man rather than God, 
those who think it safe and hunlble to \vait till such 
and such nlell join the Roman Church, the pan1phlet 
points out the isolated position of an Anglican in his 
Church, and says, " You quote Athanasius cont1'a m
ln- 
dum, and so goes the bench of Protestant Bishops 
to the fQur winds of heaven. Well, but is this 
hunlble? Are you sure that you and yours put 
together weigh an Athanasius 1 Are you q71'Íte con- 
fident that Athanasius would have been 'with you just 
no,v 1 lnrleed, I have a very shrewd suspicion that 
\ve should have seen him with a Popish chasuble 
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over his shoulders, rather than an Oxford or a Caul- 
bridge hood." 
The sanle relnark, it is stated a few pages later, 
app1ies with increased force to those \vho quote as a 
token of the Catholicity of their Church the fact that 
in times past she produced Laud and Andrewes. The 
fact of the Ron1an Church having produced St. Francis 
of Sales, St. Philip Neri, and St. Charles Borromeo, 
since the Reformation, is a nluch stronger argument 
for joining her conlmunion than the other is for staying 
away. \Vith regarrl to Laud and Andrewes, one or 
t\VO points are then put forward. To the latter, the 
spirit 1 1al vigour \vith \vhich the Catholic Church has 
been reinforcerl since his tirHe by the operation of the 
reforms of the Council of Trent, and the number of 
canonized saints \vho have been produced by what is 
called Tridentine nlorality, \vould have been nlost 
moving considerations; ,vhilst the fornler \vould have 
been equally affected by the development of Conti- 
nental Protestantislll into heresy and unbelief. Angli- 
canism: it must be remembered, was then an untried 
system; it \vas not kuo,vn ho\v it could adapt itself to 
new circumstances, cope with new difficulties, deal 
\vith schislll, be a pillar and ground of the truth against 
heresy. "I-Io\v does Anglicanism fare now? 'Vhere 
is its lnanly struggle? It has the \vealth, and the 
dignity, and the power, the churches, the colleges, the 
schools, and the inestitnable vigorous privileges of the 
Cathedra VictoTiæ,-\ve haye a right to expect wonders 
from it: \vhere are its daily triumphs? Around the 
very stoves of its carpeted vestries it is being beaten 
continually." _ 
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lr. Faber then defends the' recent cônverts, as a 
body, from the charges br9ught against' them of unfair 
hostility to the Establishment,. of causing division in 
families, of trying- to unsettle and convert others, and 
shows that such proceedings are only the natural con- 
seqnence of their change of faith. 
He proceeds, after exposing the fictitious character 
of the late revival in the English Church, to treat the 
vexed question of Anglican orders. Purposely avoid- 
ing theological arguments, and keepi ng to the peculiar 
grounds relied upon by his friend, he thus addresses 
him: " You say that the Church has never decided the 
question, and that the Pope has passed no dogmatic 
judgment upon it, to \vhich you would bow when 
given. N o\v, my dear friend, in the {)utset let n1e ask 
you if you are acting honestly tow
rd the Anglican 
communion, \vhen you remain in it with a determina- 
tion, ready beforehand, to submit to a decree of 
Gregory XVI. on the subject of the orders of your 
lninisters? To be plain, is not this quite dishonest 1 
And then, in the next place, has not R01l1e implicitly 
settled the question of your orders by the administra- 
tion of Confirmation, and of Ordination also, without 
any condition? This is the nlore renlarkable from 
the way in ,vhich the Church adluinisters conditional 
baptism to converts; without ceren10nies, and with 
every possible want of solenn1ity beyond ,vhat mere 
safety requires, to intimate her fear of sacrilege, anà 
the sinlple prudence of charity which has forced her 
thereto." 
He next goes on to give instances of the way in 
which theologians, looking at the question from the 
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different poiuts of history, intention, or jurisdiction, 
agree in deciding against the validity of Anglican 
orders. But, granting for a moment their validity, it 
is part of the inj ury of schism that "valid sacraments 
do not give safety," their efficacy being suspended 
"until the charity of the Gospel, the caritas of St. 
Augustine, ,,,hich he ever explains of the unity of the 
Church, gains them access to the souls of ll1en." 
Contenting himself ,vith a bare mention of the 
secret motives ,vhich influence Inany to renlain in the 
Anglican cOIrlll1uniou, the Author rnakes a touchiug 
appeal to his friend to come into the 011e Fold of 
Christ, and cone] udcs, " You are not a Catholic, and 
so such belief alone is )'ours as St. .Ambrose speaks of, 
(ho\1'" long shall it be true of you and yours?) Crcdis 
quod tibi p'podesse pTæsu1r/;is; non c'redis quod Deo cZig- 
nUl1L est." 
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CHAPTER VI r. 


I845-6. 


THE ne\v life ,vhich began for 
lr. Faber at his conversion 
,vas one after his own heart. The security and happi- 
ness of the present seenled to have been cheaply 
purchased by the sufferings and anxieties of the past; 
and he entered upon the enjoyulent of his newly- 
acq uired privileges with a zest which can be al'preciated 
only by those who have endeavoured to nourish 
thenlselves with uncertain llleallS of grace, and to 
find peace ,vhere none is possible. In spite of the 
pecuniary difficulties which confronted him, he became 
happier day by day; the dOli bts which had been 
,veighing on his IHind for so long were set at rest for 
ever, and all other diffit.:ulties seenled to hinl as nothing 
in comparison \vith that tranquillity. 
I t was his first thought to devote hÏ1nself to the 
cause of the Church by every lueans in his po\ver, and 
her authorities readily accepted the services of so 
prornising an auxiliary. In addition to the endeavours 
,vhich he Inade to induce rnany of his Anglican friends 
to subn1Ït to the Catholic Church, the little band of 
cOlnpanions, about eight in l1unlber, who had followed 
him froIn Elton, occupied 111uch of his attention. Their 
conversion had been his ,york, and they still retained 
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the habit of dependence upon him. They were 
anÀious to resume, if possible, the quasi-religious life 
,vhich they had led before, and accordingly l\fr. Faber, 
,vith the cordial approbation of Dr. "\Viseman and Mr. 

foore, deterlnined to collect them into a little com- 
munity, and to take up his abode \vith them. As 
early as the Feast of the Imnlaculate Conception he 
could ,vrite: "I hope by the en(l of next w'eek to get 
all my dear monks around me in a little hovel here; 
hü\v we are to be supported I do not know; mutual 
love is next òoor to victuals and drink, and it is sonle 
comfort to nle that I shall be simply on a level \vith 
them, and live like a poor man. I hope a monastery 
1nay grow out of it in tinle, and I shall go to Italy in 
a fe\v months to see if I can get means towards it." 
A slllall house, NO.7 7 Caroline Street, Birmingham, 
was taken, and on the 19th of Dece1nber, 1845, the 
ne\v community entered into possession of it. No defi- 
nite rule was drawn up at first. l\Ir. Faber was the 
Superior, and ,vas Í1l1plicitly obeyed. There was a 
general plan of training the lay brothers, \vhich the 
Elton converts were to be, so that they might be useful 
as assistants to the clergy in visiting the sick, giving 
instructions, and similar d nties. In fact, they were to 
be something like what 8cripture-readers are among 
Protestants, but acting under proper guidance. The 
duties of the choir brothers \vere to be decided at a 
later period. 
1vfr. Hutchison has left the following amusing ac- 
count of a visit \vhich he paid to the community in 
Caroline Street, a fe\v days after its establishment :.- 
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"I visited them on the 22d. Preparations for dinner were 
going on. The Superior (Faber) was ::tcting ag cook, and 
though terribly scorched by the fire, was perseveringly stir- 
ring without ceasing a kettle full of pea-soup. He and the 
lay brothers wore black cassocks of the Anglican pattern 
which they had brought from Elton. I remember well the 
impression that John Strickson (afterwards Brother Chad) 
Inade on me. He wore a cassock made of some very woolly, 
shaggy material, and he looked so gaunt and hungry that I 
thought him the very beau-ideal of a wolf in sheep's clothing. 
I have since found him, however, to be a most innocent and 
excellent wolf. The furniture of the house was very scanty. 
They had certainly a chair apiece, and :t long deal table for 
their meals; each had also a knife and fork and a mug; a 
benefactor had given them some pewter spoons wjth the 
temperance pledge stamped on them, and as they were too 
poor and too a
cetic to drink anything stronger than tea, 
the pledge was not likely to be broken. A small, round, 
three-legged deal table, split across the centre, and a 
'Vindsor arm-chair completed the furniture of this room, 
the front parlour, which served as refectory, recreation-rooD1, 
and parlour for guests. The arm-chair and round table were 
for Faber. On it stood the ivory crucifix which used before 
to stand in his oratory at Elton, and at this table, when 
I first visited Caroline Street, he was busy, when not 
cooking, in writing his pamphlet, which soon after appeared 
under the title of 'Grounds for remaining in the Anglican 
Communion.' 
" Behind the refectory was a miserable back kitchen, and 
up-stairs four small rooms. One of these was used as the 
Chapel It had no furniture whatever, not even an altar, 
but only a crucifix on one wall. lIere they assembled at 
fixed hours and recited various litanies and other prayers. 
The other rooms ,vere dormitories: the beds were all on the 
floor, as they could not afford to buy bedsteads, and there 
was an old second-hand chest of drawers in which Faber 
kept his clothes. His bed was on the ground like the rest. 
"It will be understood from all this that the life they led 
was an extremely hard one; in fact, I believe they depended 
in a great measure at this time on alms for their daily food. 
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Still everyone seemed very happy and cheerful, Faber espe- 
cially so, though his health ,vas suffering a good deal, and 
he often had violent headaches, brought on by the hardships 
he was undergoing." 


As it became evident that without external assist- 
ance the infant conll11uuity could not be supported, the 
superior resolved to visit Italy, in the hope of interest- 
ing in its behalf a friend who had formerly held out 
hopes of coming to l1Ïs relief. A seasonable alms 
which he received at tl1Ïs titne enabled hinl to under- 
take the journey, and also to make sonle provision for 
the support of the brothers in his absence. The diffi- 
culty of separation from the cOlllmunity ,vas overconle 
hy the kindness of 1\11'. 1\100re, \vho pronlised to act as 
its superior. It was also arranged that the brothers 
should try to get emploYlllent from sonle of the 
Catholic tradesrnen in the tOWll. In this they soon 
succeeded, and during the absence of their superior 
they continued to go out to work in the daytÏ1ne, and 
to return to Caroline Street at night. 
1\11'. Faber invited his friend Mr. Hutchison to 
acconlpany him abroad, and the offer \yas gladly 
accepted. They started- on the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion, February 2, 1846, and after a few days in Lon- 
don, during which tinle 1\11'. Faber was the guest of the 
Rev. 1\11'. Sisk, at the Chapel-house, Chelsea, they pro- 
ceeded by Southalllpton to Havre; where they landed 
on the morning of the 8th. On that day the began 
the practice of saying the Divine Office together, which 
they kept up throughout their journey. 
On the 14th of February they \vere at Sens, and 
visited the relics of St. Thonlas of Canterbury, which 
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b.re venerated in the cathedral. It \vas here that the 
first idea of a complete rule for his new cOInrnunity 
struck !ír. Faber, and on leaving the to'\vn he pro- 
ceeded to note it down in the fly-leaves of his com- - 
ranion's guide-book. On that day, two years later, 
the comlnunity was received into the Congregation of 
the Oratory, aln10st at the very hour at ,vhich the first 
iùea of the rule \vas conceived in the Cathedral of Sense 
At Lyons the travellers \vere anlused at reading a 
pastoral letter from the arch bishop, directing thanks- 
givings to be made for the recent conversions, which 
had given the Newillans, the Oakeleys, and the .FaLers 
to the Church. 
It had been part of their original intention to Blake 
a short visit to the Holy Land, but \vhen they reached 
l\larseilles they found thmllselves obliged to change 
their plans, and to proceed direct to Italy. They 
accordingly ,vent by sea to Leghorn, and thence to 
}'lorence, where 1\lr. :Faber was entertained by 1\1]'. F. 
J. Sloane, at the Palazzo Boutourlin, \vhile Thlr. Hutchi- 
son established hin1self in lodgings in the Piazza di 
Sta. l\faria Novella. Here they relnained for some 
\yeeks, enjoying to the fuU the religious life of a Ca- 
tholic to\vn, and frequenting Expositions, Bene{1ictions, 
þ 
 ovenas, and other functions \vith great assiduity. 
Like luost converts of that date, their tastes were what 
is called Gothic, and they were consequently disposel1 
to criticize unfavourab1y 801ne of the ecclesiastical 
arrangelllents \vhich can1e under their notice. Such 
dispositions, ho\vever, gradually disappeared under tIle 
influence of the edification which they received, and 
before they returned h0111e their fastidiousness had 
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gi v
n place to a hearty .á(h
iration of the material as 
WEll as spiritual developments of Italian piety. 
It was natural that Mr. Faber's thoughts should 
often revert to his little cOIlln1unity àt Birminghan1. 
From every halting place he despatched a long letter 
to one or other of its ll1embers. They \vere little 
sermons or chapters rather than letters, and were in- 
tendeJ to encourage the brothers to perseverance in spite 
of the difficulties of their position. Sometimes, by a 
vivid picture of the wonders of the Church which he 
,vas \vitnessing, more often by direct spiritual advice 
founded upon his knowledge of the character of each, 
and always with an affectionate relneln brance of the 
circumstances and occupations of those whom he was 
addressing, he endeavoured to supply the blank \vhich 
his absence lllade. A few extracts froin them will 
illustrate at once the spiritual state of the little body, 
and the watchful, jealous care with 'which they were 
regarded by their Superior. 
LETTER LXVII.-To JOHN STRICKSON. 

VR
 DE GRACE, FRA
CE, 
Septuagesim(t Sunday, 1846. 
My DEAR JOHN,-We landed here quite safely this 
morning after a very tempestuous passage, during which 
I had work enough to keep in bed, without thinking of 
sIepp. You may be sure I am glad enough to get clear 
of England after all the annoyance of the last three months, 
and travelling will be a very different thing to me now, as 
I find the Ohurch and the Blessed Sacrament everywhere, 
so that everywhere I am at home. 'Yhat will be upper- 
most in my mind are of course OU1. plans for the future, 
and I shall endeavour as much as possible to learn in 
Catholic countries what will be useful for poor England; 
but after the miserable foothold which the world and the 
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flesh have gained in our little household at Birmingham, 
I believe my absence is very necessary as a trial to yon 
all, to prove who is to do God's work in the world witlwui 
self, and who is not. Those who are honestly seeking from 
God a saintly vocation will have temptations of a very 
dangerous sort to go through, and it is these which I want 
to speak to you about now. 'Vhen a few weeks are gone, 
you win begin to fancy that you are not Ii ving so strict a 
life as you ought to do; the rules will not be severe enough, 
and they will not always be kept as they ought to be; 
and so you will fancy it is no use going on, and that you 
had better return home. You will be sure to feel all this: 
-but now observe where the mistake lies; you are im- 
patient to be a monk, and so you will fancy you are one 
already, instead of being only in trial to b
 one. You will 
want more rule, more prayer, more fasting, more spiritual 
reading, more religious peace and modesty and silence; 
and of course it is only through the grace of God that you 
can have such good and holy wants as these; but even in 
spiritual things God will in some measure and for a time 
keep back from you what you want, partly in order to 
increase your appetite, part! y in order to try your patience, 
partly in order to prove to myself and others the reality 
of your vocation. Now you must put steadily before your- 
self this one thing-that your present position is an awkward 
and in some respects an uncomfortable one, which is to be 
your trial till I C01ne back, and no longer: if then it be 
four months, or six, or nine, be patient, and think that if 
God does give you the grace and the happiness to become 
a monk at last, this waiting will really have been but a 
sman price to pay. You will not, cannot get what you 
look forward to, tin I come back; bear this in nlind, put 
up with what is not to your liking, and sanctify yourself 
as ,veIl as you can with your present means of grace, which 
are indeed very many, as you well know. Above all, keep 
::t strict watch over yourself; look what has happened 
among us already; depend upon it, it is the <levil's doing, 
in order to disappoint a great plan which was for God's 
glory. But as I said before, your temptation will be to be 
dissatisfied with your present amount of strictness, and 
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this you must guard against; be as much as possible in 
the chapel; read Rodriguez on Conformity to Goel's \Vill, 
through and through and through; and in a few months, 
please God, we may lnake a start. You may be sure that 
in lTIany a hundred places, when kneeling before the 
Blessed Sacrament, I shall think of Caroline Street. Pray 
every day for Hutchison and myself, and remember us at 
lnass. Giye my kind love to all, and tell George to pray 
much to St. Joseph, and L. to take care, for he is near to 
falJing. God Almighty bless you all. 
Yours affectionately in Christ Jesus, 
FRED. \VILFRID FABER. 


LETTER LXVIII.-To \VILLIAM 


ROUEN, Tuesday, Peb7.um'y 10, 1846. 
l\Iy DEAR \VILLIAl\I,-I had not time to say as much to you 
as I could have wished before I came away, about your wish 
to become a monk. I think it is God's Holy Spirit who has 
put that wish into your mind; but a great deal will have to 
be done on your part before it can be fulfilled. Yon must 
remember that in becoming a monk, yon give yourself alto- 
gether to Almighty God, body as well as soul, mind and will 
and liberty, and all )"'ou are and all you have. To be sure, 
this is but a little, a very little, sacrifice to make to Jesus in 
return for the unspeakable one He has made, and makes on 
the altar every day for you; but it is a hard sacrifice for us 
weak sinners to make; and because it is a sacrifice of love, 
Jesus counts it a great sacrifice, and not a little one. How 
happy, ho\v 
ery happy, are those who have strength given 
them to lllake this sacrifice to the Lord, to crucify themselves 
unto the world, and to die to it, and to its most tempting 
pleasures here, that they may live to Jesus and l\lary here- 
after. But our Lord says in the Gospel, that when a man 
,vishes to build a tower, he ought first of all to sit down and 
count the cost. No,v, my dear 'Villiam, the Christian per- 
fection at which you aim is just such a tower, a very high 
tower, for its top reaches heaven itself; and so, though it is 
a blessed thing to wish to build such a tower at all, yet it is 
a wise and an humble thing to sit do,vn first and count the 
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cost. I do not wish, my dear 'Vïlliam, at all to discourage you, 
very far from it; indeed it would be a great and a bitter dis- 
appointment to me now, were you not to persevere in your holy 
desire, but it is quite right you should think a little of the hard- 
ships; it is better to stay where you are than to go farther and 
then to draw /Jack, and so lose your vocation. You see you are 
yery young ; God has, almost in spite of yourself, preserved 
you from certain very great sins; and then, without my so 
lnuch as asking you, He was pleased to lead you into Hi
 
One True Fold, the Holy Catholic Church. All life is 
before you; there are many who love you and who will be 
glad to be kind to you; and after all, while a man is young 
and strong and well, the world 'is a pleasant place, far too 
pleasant a place to li\Te in; you can marry, you can have a 
nome; God may bless you with children, you can have rest 
and ease and comfort and holiday, and all this without sin; 
you may sa,Te your soul in the next world without putting 
up with a monk's hardships in this. Now this is a 'Tery 
bright picture, a picture anyone might well enough fall in 
love with. \Yhat is it then which makes men turn their 
backs on all this, and fall in love with a poor, rough, un- 
comfortable dress, with short sleep and long praying, with 
hard lying and coarse eating, with fasting and discipline, 
-and teaching the stupid, and nursing the sick, and attending 
the dying, and dull silence and stiff obedience, fighting and 
fighting and fighting till one's head aches and one's appetite 
fails and one is sick with the weary fight. \Vhat makes a 
young man like you in love with all manner of comfortless 
things like these 1 \Yhat was it you ",-ere thinking of, 
\V illiam, when you threw your arms round me the other 
day, and begged of me to make you a monk 1 Yon know 
yon asked far more of me than I could do: it is grace and 
grace only, which can make men monks, and I need rather 
to be prayed for as the filthiest leper in the doorway of 
God's Church, than to be spoken to as you spoke to me 
then; but what were you thinking of when you made such 
a request 1 I will tell you what was in your mind, eyen 
though you might not be aware of it ;-it was the Three- 
and-thirty years in which our Blessed Saviour, the Almighty 
Creator of the world, lived and moved and spoke and ate 
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and drank and slept and watched and prayed and suffered 
on His own earth for you and me; it was the five sweet 
adorable wounds of His hands and feet and side, which like 
so many sweet-singing-birds sang to your heart, and you 
loved t.he music of them more than the gayer and the 
louder songs of the world, the flesh and the devil; it was 
the seven dear awful blood-sheddings which dropped their 
sevenfold drops upon you, and softened your heart of stone, 
and not softened it only, Lut heated it with divine love, and 
made you long to lead a hard life for the sake of Jesus, 
and for the love of IIis l\Iother 
Iary,-the blood of the 
Babe's circumcision, the blood which stained the roots of 
the olive trees on the mount, which dyed red the scourges 
of the scourgers, which spirted up as the thorns ,vent, 
into His skull, which flowed from the old stripes when 
they rudely tore IIis clothes from His back on Oalvary, 
which ran from the nails they drove into His hands 
and feet, and \vhich followed the spear which dared to 
enter His side when He was dead. These Seven Blood- 
sheddings were in your heart when you begged to be a 
monk; and in truth, \Villiam, marriage and homo and 
money and comfort and happiness do sound odd unloving 
words to me, when scourges, and thorns and nails, and 
spear and cross are all that tell of Jesus, and of the life He. 
choose and- \Villiam-of our sins which made Him choose 
it. 'Yell then, ,vhat you want is to choose a life where all 
day long, and in all your commonest duties, you can honour 
Jesus with His three-and-thirty years, and His five wounds, 
and His seven blood-sheddings. lIard ships for His sake 
seem to you better than happiness for your own sake; and 
indeed they are so, much better; but then think it well 
oyer: is it really the steady wish of your heart 1 Do you 
long with a I:;ort of holy impatience for the dull life of a 
1110nk 1 or ,vas it only a feeling of love to me which made 
you long not to be separated from me 1 and if once you 
,vere a mOlik, do you feel humbly sure that by God's grace 
you should not repent of it 1 \Vhat does Elton seem as we 
look back upon it 1 those gettings-up at the cold midnight, 
the teasing hair-girdles on \Vednesday and Friday, the 
harsh disciplines at midnight, the long, long vigils of the 
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Saints' days, what do you think of them now 1 To me they 
semll like heaven, although we were not yet Catholics. 
You see, poor T., even amid the graces of the Holy 
Church, has gone and hid his talent in a napkin, has fled . 
baC'k into Egypt without St. J o
eph to guide him, has for- 
saken Jesus, and will not, even for the sake of the awful 
cross or the- sweet manger. give up the delights of selfish 
love, and chastise his rebellious flesh. This success of the 
devil in a quarter where I so little expected it, has wounded 
me very deeply; and therefore I am the more anxious that 
you, whom I never expected to be a Dlonk, and \vho, with 
so much love and zeal, offered yourself of your own free win, 
should count the cost beforehand, and then take good heart, 
shoulder the cross, and follow Jesus over rough and smooth. 
Now, \Villiam, if this letter finds you still in the same 
mind, steadfast in your holy purpose, and anxiously longing 
till God shaH of His mercy open a road for you to fulfil 
your desire, let me give you a word or two of ad vice. If 
you wish not to lose your vocation, you must pray daily to 
God to give you the gift of virginity, that you may preserve 
the virginal innocence which He has of His mercy not 
allowed the devil to rob you of. God gives nothing, much 
less His chief gifts, unless we ask often, and ask for long 
together. To ask often, and to ask long together, these are 
the two necessary things in prayer. Every mass you hear, 
and every communion you receive, think of your wish to be 
a monk, and ask of Jesus to keep you in the SaIne good 
mind; and every night when you have put your light out, 
and laid down in bed, ask of the Blessed Virgin not to forget 
your wish to be a virgin, but to pray for you and for your 
perseverance in your vocation, and as you wish to fly from 
aU the Herods of this world into religious retil'el"llent, ask 
St. Joseph to protect you in your journey, say to him, 
" Holy St. Joseph, pray for me, that I may be made worthy 
of the promises of Christ," and then very often, when you 
are tired and fainting, and half-iuclined to give up your 
holy resolution, St. Joseph will turn round and show to the 
eyes of your faith the Child whom he is carrying in his 
arms, and you will feel your heart warm again to Jesus, and 
by His mercy you will thus keep your vocation. Then with 
F 
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regard to what I remember were your besetting temptations, 
I would say that of an kinds of Catholic devotion none is so 
proper for you as the continual memory of the PRESENCE OF 
GOD. Your work will not allow you to make long prayers; 
but no work stands in the way of remembering the presence 
of God. Get into the habit of often saying short sentences 
to Him, such as, "0 my God, I love Thee, make me love 
Thee more-Jesus, keep n1e pure," and such like. Get the 
habit of thinking of God whenever you hear the clock 
strike, and say, "God give me perseverance;" whenever 
anyone rings for you, say as you go upstairs, "In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Anlen ;" and take every means you can to keep yourself 
united to God by thinking of His presence. You will find 
that meal-times are the worst for forgetting God, and so 
before each meal you can lift up your heart secretly to God 
for half a minute, and beg that you may have grace not to 
forget Him all the meal, nor to speak as you would not 
dare to speak if you were at table with Jesus and His dis- 
ciples. Do not put yourself out or Inake a scruple if you 
forget any of these things; only do your best to keep 
always in mind, in any manner which you find easiest and 
pleasantest, the presence of Almighty God, and learn to lo\
e 
that presence as well as to fear it. Remember, 'Villiam, 
how that presence is about you now; how priest after priest 
comes in on a morning ,vho has had Jesus, the rea] Jesus, 
within him, and day and night He lies upon the cathedral 
altar with only one little star of light to burn before Him 
and do Him honour. Try to get ten minutes a day to pray 
before the Blessed Sacrament in Church; it is worth an hour 
of prayer anywhere else. "The star went and stood over 
the place where the young Child was; " were not the \vise 
men glad ,vhen they saw it 1 Follo'v that star, WilHam, 
the star of the Blessed Sacrament, and when the de\"il 
presses you, let him press you there-let him drive you to 
that twinkling lamb, and to the little tabernacle where 
Jesus has made Himself a prisoner for the love of those 
\vho pray there for the love of Him. 'Vrite to me when 
yon have time; 1\11'. 
ioore will tell you my direction. God 
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bless you, "\Yilliam; pray very, very often for me, lest I 
should fall away.- Very affectionately yours, 
FRED. "\V ILFRID FABER. 


LETTER LXIX.-To THE COMMUNITY IN CAROLINE STREET. 


PARIS, Thw.sday, Pebruu'J.Y 12, 1846. 
THE "\V ILL OF GOD. 
To my dear family in Caroline Street :-Some clock in 
the street has just struck eight; so I suppose some of you 
are at this moment in St. Chad's at Benediction, and I trust 
are remembering me in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament. I scarcely think of anything but you and 
England all day long. I can find no services anywhere like 
those at St. Chad's, but still I can find our dear Lord on 
the altars and in the tabernacles of the churches, and every- 
where it is my own church, and I can pray and be at ease. 
To-day I managed to be at two Benedictions, though the 
churches were a great distance from each other, yet by 
walking fast we managed to be in tÜne. I heard 1\Iass in the 
church of St. Sulpice, a church to which I have a great devo- 
tion
 because I have got so much good from the famous book 
of 1\1. Tronson, composed for the use of the scholars there. 
Some of you will remember the little French book out of 
which I used sometimes to read examinations of conscience 
to you at Elton, which were very hard to come up to; and 
I used to read one examination out of it every day after my 
twelve o'clock prayers in the poor little chapel at Elton: the 
book smells of the cinnamon of the chapel, and when I read 
it now I fancy I can almost see the colours of the painted 
glass falling on the pages as they used to do through the 
window at Elton. I do not think I shall ever love B,ny 
place as I loved that chapel. However, I must not regret 
it. There was many and many an hour of bitter and of 
earnest prayer in it as to whether I should become a 
Catholic, many a kissing of the feet of the crucifix, and 
imploring Jesus to let me stay in the English Church, if it 
could be His will, and many a heartfelt prayer that I might 
not draw back when His will 
hould be made known. And 
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His wi]] was 11lade known, and the hour came, and how it 
'vas that I did not draw back I cannot tell; I only know it 
was not my own strength which gave me courage; and so, 
though I may not regret the beautiful little chapel which 
God Inade me give up for IIim, abandoned to bare walls, to 
silence, or to the rats, yet I may love it as the place where 
many of us got grace to follow ChrÜ;t along the comfortless 
road He cal1ed us, and honoured us by cal1ing us. In the 
blotting-book, on which I RID writing, there is a little bit of 
paper with these words scribbled on it: "0 my dear Jesus, 
accept this intense misery for my sins, and bless my dear 
mourning people. Elton Rectory, November 16, 1845. 
Amen. Allien." I suppose I wrote it just after I ran down 
home after afternoon church. I shall always keep it as a 
memorial of God's goodness to me, and also to shame nle 
into a strict life, if ever I should be tempted to live a 
comfortable one. Alas! when we have gone through so 
luuch, it will be a thousand shames to aim at anything less 
than perfection! 
You see, my little French book has put me in mind of all 
this, and I must confess that my heart is always, always 
going back to Elton, and that the cross of leaving it grows 
heavier every day instead of lighter. But God will find 
,york for us all to do, work in England, work among our 
unconverted countrymen. But I ,vas going to tell you 
about our Benedictions to-day. We ,vent again to the 
church of St. Sulpice at four o'clock; I went to the Lady 
Chapel and said the Litany for the House of St. \Vilfrid, in 
Caroline Street, and then begged of our sweet Lady that she 
would be the 1\lother of you all, and bless all our future 
plans. I then returned to the high altar, and at Benedic- 
tion prayed especially for you. Immediately afterward ,ve 
,val ked as fast as we could to the church of SSe Gervasius 
and Protasius, the two martyrs whom you invoke in the 
Litany of the Saints; and then in the Lady Chapel, I 
begged St. Ignatius, ,vho foundel his order there in Paris, 
to take you under his protection, and to get grace for us all 
to have good vocations, and to persevere in them. Benedic- 
tion was given from the high altar, and again I prayed for 
the Honse of St. \Vilfrid in Caroline Street, and said the 
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I.itany for England. So you see, though I am far away, I 
am far from forgetting JOU or the great plan which, if it 
please God, some of us may yet live to see fulfilled. But 
there are Inany distractions and temptations in travelling, 
and again I Blust ber; of you to pray very, very often for 1\11'. 
Jlutchison and myself. To-morrow morning we are going to 

et off on a pilgrimage to three places which St. ThOlnas of 
Canterbury has rendered sacred. As he is one of our 
patrons, JOU may be sure I only make this pilgrimage for 
one end-prayer, prayer, prayer-that we may live to see 
nWllks of St. \Vilfrid and St. Thomas of Canterbury, humbly 
striving after the new conversion of poor, faithless England. 
A,men. 
I must giye you some notion how we spend our days. 
The first thing in the morning is to say the prayers for 
travellers in the Ron1an Breviary, and such other prayers 
as we can. Of course I observe the rule of kissing the 
ground, &c., as in Caroline Street. Then, either on the 
road, or in a church, or in our rooms, we say the "Thole of the 
day office of the Church, and in the evening, the whole of 
the office of the dead, offered for the English dead who are 
forgotten and have no one to pray for them; and, lastly, 
hefore we go to bed, ,ve say the Litany of the Saints for 
the IIouse of St. 'Vilfrid, at Birmingham. Thus, you see, 
we are as like two \Vilfl'idians as we can be, even though 
we are far away from you and always on the move; I only 
fear we are not doing much work for God, and life is short; 
I quite long to be at work for England; but a few weeks 
ago I was preaching, and teaching, and confessing, and 
directing, and now I am floating about Europe like an idle 
straw on a pool. In my next letter I shall ten you about 
Iny pilgrimage. God A.lmighty bless you all, and keep you 
fervent and persevering; let us love Him, and Jet Him do 
what He will with us. Your very affectionate servant, 
FRED. WILFRID FABER. 
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LETTER LXX.- To J ORN STRICKSON. 


AUXERRE, Saturday, Feùrua1'y 14, 1846. 
THE "\tV ILL OF GOD. 
1\iy DEAR JOHK,- Since I last wrote to you I have got 
some way further on my journey, anù what is still more 
to the purpose, I hope some way further towards the plan 
in which some of us are so deeply interested. This lllorn- 
ing (Saturday) a week ago I communicated at a chapel in 
London, and left England the same day; aud this morning, 
just one week absent., I communicated for the first time in 
a foreign church. I can hardly tell you what my feelings 
were. During the last two days I had had rising doubts 
about the Catholic faith. I was tempted to regret that I 
had left Elton and all its cOlllforts, and the people that I 
loved so '-ery much; I thought that I could have saved my 
soul there, and need not have becolne a Catholic; and then 
I had doubts whether the Christian religion ,vas not false 
altogether. Of course it 'vas plainly the work of the devil, 
and I did not give way to his miserable and accursed 
suggestions; still it was high time for me to fortify myself 
with t.he bread of the strong in the Blessed Sacrament of 
the altar. I reached Sens last night; in the cathedral is 
the same altar at which our patron St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury said mass, and the chapel in which it stands is now 
dedicated to him. I got to the cathedral by seven this 
lllorning, and first went into the treasury where the relics 
are kept. I was shown a small part of the True Cross, 
and kissed the cry
tal case which covered it; I sa,v also 
some relics of St. John the Baptist, St. Gregory the Great, 
and others; but what interested me most was the priest's 
dress of St. Thomas of Canterbury; I kissed the glass of 
the window through w hieh I was al10wed to see them; 
and after this went to mass in the Lady Chapel, and 
cOlllmunicated with a nlunber oi poor French women. I 
was very much affected, becauße I have often been abroad 
before, and always as a stranger, shut out of the church; 
but now, quite unknown, in a strange pla.ce, and among 
foreigners, I went up to the altar just as I should have 
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done at St. Chad's. At communion I made nlention of 
you all by name, as well as of P- and N- at the 
Bishop's house; and then I prayed that our plan lllight be 
prospered for the glory of God and the conversion of poor 
England, and then I said the Lit.any of Loreto, reCOID- 
lnending our household once more to the patrOTI3ge of the 

Iother of Jesus. "\Vhen I had fini
hed my prayers after 
communion I went to the chapel and altar of St. Thoma
, 
and there I mentioned all of you, and invoked him very, 
very earnestly, and besought hÜn to further our plan by his 
prayers; after that I said the Litany for England, which 
you say after dinner, and all the while, in the chapel of 
St. Thomas at Sens, I thought of you and the little oratory 
in Caroline Street. Then I said the seven Patel's, Aves, 
and Glorias in honour of the seven blood-shedJings, which 
you say before breakfast; and lastly, some of my church 
office. I seldom remember being more filled with divine 
love than I was in that cathedral at Sens, and for some 
hours after. But what has struck me lTIOst, as connected 
with my solemn invocation of St. Thomas, is that nearly 
all the day I seem to have received great and astonishing 
lights about our plan; so that, what I never could do 
before, I have been able to draw up a complete set of laws 
for it, its dutieß, its constitution, its method of gOyernlnent, 
its special devotions, and the like; and seem to have been 
plainly guided to strike away from it one very important 
part of the scheme which we intended before. Of course, 
I must speak to a f'piritual director about these things; 
but I assure you I have been in an extraordinary way all 
day, and I trust it has been God who has been with me, 
blessed be His Holy Name! Alas! how I regret that any 
,vhom I love so much, and from whom I looked for so 
much, should have turned back to the pleasures of the world 
and the comforts of an easy life; I prayed earnestly that 
they might recore1. their vocation, when I was at Sens 
to-day; but Cod's holy will be done, and may He bless 
them wherever they go. I never think of them but my 
Rpil'its are immediately overclouded; but may every plan 
we make be ruined, so long as His sweet adorable will has 
its own way in the world and in the Church. . . .Re- 
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member, above all things, to cultivate a spirit of sppcial 
devotion to God's holy \vill, to which deyotion I long since, 
before the crucifix in the little chapel at Elton, promised 
to dedicate myself, if God would mercifully vouchsafe to let 
me know if it was His Blessed 'Vill that I should join the 
ROlnan Church. 'Vhether in a lllonastic state or out of it, 
obedience is the queen of vil'tues; and in Protestant 
Englanrl it is the hardest of an virtues to practise; and 
the only royal road to win this grace is to recognize 
God's sweet win in little vexations and to lore it, as wen as 
submit to it. There are so many things to learn in religion 
that a man may ,veIl be puzzled what to begin first, and 
wbat to go to next: but aim at conformity to God's wi}}, 
and in winning that yon win all. 'Vas it not the special 
character of Jesus 1 \Vhy did lIe come into the world at 
all 1 "Lo, I come to do Thy wiU, 0 God!" \Vhat was His 
food, His sacrament, if I may so call it, during those Three 
and thirty years 1 " l\ly meat is to do the win of IIim that 
sent 1\1e." And \vhat else "ere His Passion and Death 
but an act of conformity to the Eternal Father's \Vi1l1 
"Not l\Iy win, but Thy win be rlone," was His prayer on 
the l\lonnt of Olives. And what unites us more closely 
and more dearly to our Jesus than to do God's win 1 Oh 
think of those mighty words in the Gospel: "The same is 
l\Iy brother, and )Iy sister, AND 
[y MOTHER." Only let us 
do IIis 'Vi}}, and we are an of us 1\Iarys, and angels will 
hail us, and Christ win be born of us, anrl though his cross 
may cause us se,"'en and seven times seven sorrows, yet at 
the last He will assume us into heaven anrl crown us there, 
rloing to us in our measnre what He has done to 
lary in 
her measure: and, if this be true, who woulrl not earnestly 
strive to have a special devotion to the sweet adorable will 
of God 1 God Almighty bless you an; help me with your 
prayers, lest I should become a cast-away.-Ever your 
most affectionate servant, 
FRKDERICK "\V ILFRID FAllER. 
Ste. 'Vilfride } 
Ste. Thoma de Cantuaria orate pro nobis. 
Ste. Philippe N eri 
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LETTER LXXI.-To the Sa-me. 


PALAZZO BOUTOUBT.IN, FLORENCE, 
Ash TVednesday, 1846. 
THE "\tV ILL OF GOD. 
l\lv DEAR JOH:N,- "\Ye left l\Iarseilles by the steamboat on 
Saturday, and soon after the engine broke, and we were 
obliged to anchor off a rocky island for several hours: 
however, the sea was very calm, and when the mischief 
was repaired we had a good voyage to Leghorn, and 
arrived there on l\londay morning, I was very much 
nffected when I saw the mountains of Italy; when I was 
last at Leghorn I was Rector of Elton, returning to reside 
there, and with my head full of plans for the spiritual 
welfare of my parish: now how different all is! I feel 
fifty years older, tired and broken down, and no longer 
in love with life, for life has nothing to offer; but I feel 
still an unabated desire to do God's will, and a daily 
increasing hunger for hard work, and hard work in 
England. I confess that just for one moment, when I 
saw the beautiful mountains, and the glorious blue sky, 
and the church towers ùf Italy, I felt as if I never, never 
would go back to the difficulties and disturbances and 
enn1ities and evil speakings of England; but it was a mere 
temptation which passed way. Comfort and luxury and 
home and ease are not nleant for those who wish to foHow 
Ohrist. I shall now, my dear John, set myself at once to 
[.:ee what I can do for Caroline Street, and it would, of 
course, very lTIuch strengthen me and quicken my zeal to 
hear that you and B- and L- still continue steadfast 
in your holy desires and purpose; so write to me as soon 
as you can. 


LETTER LXXII.- To the Same. 


PALAZZO BOUTOURLTN, FLORENCE, 
JVedn(sday, 111m'ch I I, 1846. 
:\1 Y DEAR J oHN,-I have been in luck to-day, for I went 
out after my Ita1ian lesson at ten o'clock, to see if I could 
tinrl mass in some church, and came in for a lllost beautiful 
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benediction; bow or why it was in the morning, I do not 
know; but I felt deeply affected by it, and prayed for you 
all by name. And when I came home I found your letter 
on the table. God be thanked that you are all quite well, 
and so far persevering in your new faith. Let us bless God 
more than ever for giving us enemies whom ,ve may fotgÏ\ g e 
for the sake of His Son's dear Passion. I am sure there is 
no privilege on eart.h so great as that of having any little 
likeness to the Passion of Jesus in what may happen to 
ourselves, and In my mental prayer this nlorning I begged 
that favour of our Lord. 
I cannot tell you ,vhat is passing in my soul; I love 
Jesus more and more and more and more; ev'ery day it 
seems as if I had never loved Him before, never known 
IIÜn before; so sweet, so new, so fresh does He seem every 
morning; and what is the consequence of all this 1 ,vhy, 
that I am a prisoner, caged up; I pine to be in England, 
to work for England; to be with you all again-with you, 
but in a very, very diflerent ,vay from what I 11a\'e been 
heretofore: all for God, all for Jesus, day and night, week 
and lllOllth and year. God's ,viII be done, whatever that 
gracious will may be! 1\Iy journey here has been of great 
use to 111e, because it has quieted my mind, it has enabled 
Ilie to put all the past away, to look at what God wants of 
me, to seek light from Him and to be patient. Difficulties 
and uncertainties are still all around me; and of course I 
:un deeply pained at heart with the disappointment I have 
received in some of my converts; but I may say that so 
llluch as this is settled; ,ve can live together, under rule, 
without any work but religion; and if the experience of 
some months should show us that we have a real vocation, 
then we could become actual monks. There is something 
in this plan which is very dear to me, as one or two of 
you, whom I love and earnestly defiire not to be separated 
from, may perhaps be induced to try this temporary plan, 
as it leaves them free liberty to go back to the world here- 
after. 
Depend upon it, my absence will now be yery short, very 
short indeed; for I feel that you ought not to be left alone 
longe.r than can be helped. Let your mind be quiet; look 
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calnlJy and humbly forward to the holy life which God will 
shortly ghye you an opportunity of choosing; do not be dis- 
turbed at difficulties and temptations in mental prayer; the 
Holy Gho
t will be with you; He win instruct you; and JOU 
will bave solid fruit from meditations which seem dry, cold, 
and formal. Anyhow, one blessing God has already given 
you; you may be at ease about my plan; as far as human 
things can be seen, that is sure; death may prevent, many 
things may preyent; Lut He who has led us so far will lead 
us farther. 'Yrite to me \-ery, very often, and tell me 
everything which happens; for the lea
t things interest me, 
so long as they concern Caroline Street. 


LETTER LXXIII.- To "\Y JLLIA
I 


Tr(dnesday, JJarch I I, 1846. 

Iy DEAR "\YILLIAM,-I need not say what a great pleasure 
it was to me to hear from John Strick son of your persever- 
ance in your good resolutions and holy purposes. The loye 
I have for you all, and my ardent desire to see you all go 
on to perfection, naturally makes me uneasy when I hear of 
your haying temptations to fall away; but, 'Yilliam, I coulL1 
not expect that the devil would leave you free from tempta- 
tionR. But I shall not be long away frOln you now, and, 
as soon as I return to England, you shall come to me, and 
satisfy your wishes. I have had much difficulty and doubt 
to encounter, but all that is over now, and you shall be a 
nlol1k; and we shaH have a little house where nothing but 
peace, and love, and kindlines
, and prayer, and meditation 
shall be known-all brothers together-all given up heart 
and soul to serve Jesus in obedience and in purity. I can- 
not yet fix the time of my return to England, but it will 
be very Inuch sooner than the autumn; indeed, I think I 
shall be with you before St. Peter's day in June, perhaps 
some weeks before that. I am sure I am 3S anxious to be 
back to you as you to be back to me. "\Yhat a change since 
last Lent! This time last year I was preaching Iny sermons 
on examination of conscience, and on the seven last words 
of our Blessed Lord, and now trying to set up a Popish 
monastery 1 This is a pretty trick for a Prote
tant rector; 
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to say nothing of my running away with my arms full of 
young men 1 I think very often, and very affectionately, 
of our little monastery in the rectory, and you in your 

haggy cassock. However, we shan bave no midnight ser- 
vices, and fewer bodily severities in our new monastery; 
yet it will not be very unlike the rectory. The chapel, 
however, will be much more beautiful; for I am promised 
all manner of grand ornaments for it; and we shall be as 
happy as monks, who are in reality by far the happiest 
people in the world. Tell John Strick son he Inay expect in 
a few days to receive a copy of the rule of the congregation 
of St. 'Vilfrid; I will send him a little bit at a time, as I 
have leisure to copy it out. I dare sa:r it ,vill want a 
good deal of improvement and alteration before it is quite 
finished; but it will give you all some idea of the kind of life 
we are going to lead. .l\Ieanwhile, my dear 'Yïlliam, pray 
hard for God's blessing on our poor little plan for His glory 
and the conversion of our dear country, pray for me, the 
greatest sinner of you all, pray for your own perseverance 
in your heavenly 'çocation. I will tell you a history, ,vhich 
had something like a resemblance to what has happened 
with us Eltonians; it is the same history I told you when 
first yon came to my study at Elton, and shed tears, and 
threw sin a way. There was an beauty and all brightness, 
alJ power and aU peace, love, happiness and glory, immense, 
unutterable, far away, and yet all O\Ter, when there was 
neither sky, nor earth, nor sea, and there was God, the 
Three, unspeakably loving each other, the Eternal Father, 
with His Son eternally begotten in His bosom, and the 
Spirit eternally proceeding: such love, such peace, never 
can man conceive or speak rightly of. Ah! we are all 
ignorant; the brightest scholars do not kno\v what they 
speak of God. "T ell, from out of all this beauty, bright- 
ness, love and peace, the Eternal Son condescended to 
borro,va fleshy body of the humblest Virgin on the earth. 
'Vhen He was thirty years old, He was so kind as to gather 
round HÜn twelve dear frieuds; He, the glorious God, 
talked with them, taught them, was kind to them, did all 
manner of little loving things for them, òay find night, 
for three )Tears. 'Vould not those twelve men have wil. 
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lingly died for Him, died with Him 1 They said so, and I 
anl sure at one time they felt so. \Vell. and how was it at 
the last 1 Thursday night came; they had four ways of 
showing their love to Jesus, four ways, \Yilliam, which we 
unworthy conyerts have of showing our love to the same 
Jesus; either by betraying Him, or by running away froln 
IIim, or by following Him, like bad-hearted cowards, afar 
off, or by denying Him. 'Ve none of us thought, in the 
little monastery at Elton, that we should do such things as 
these; \\e11, let us take care we do not do them then, for 
there was a time when the apostles felt quite as sure as we 
feel, that they should never do any of these things to such 
a llleek 
Iaster as Jesus, a l\Iaster whose very sweet char- 
acteristic it was that He always behayed more like a servant 
than a master; for He loved to be then, what He .just as 
llluch loves to be now, everybody's servant. Judas had 
received the Blessed Sacrament that very evening; he 
ventured to kiss his 
Iaster's lips, the very act of kissing 
was treachery; thus many keep on praying, having sweet- 
ness in prayer, and even communicating: and yet, after 
all, they are cherishing, as Judas did his money-bag, SODle 
one self-will, and so they in the end, never dreaming of it, 
b0conle Judases themselves. Otherð run awaY from Him 
when the trial comes; they will not go along ;ith Him up 
the steep road of His Passion; they hide themselves amon
 
the oli\'e-trees on the mount, and are content to watch 
from under the shelter the lights and lanterns of those who 
are carrying off Jesus like a thief; ah! the day will come 
when He will come more like a thief in the night than He 
looked that Thursday, but there win be no olive-trees then 
to hide under. Others follow Hinl afar off, not too near, 
not in the way of perfection, "afar off," says Scripture: 
out upon them! why not try to get as near Jesus as one 
can 1 half-hearted Christians, why, was He a half-hearted 
Jesus 1 Shame upon the17
, too; and what comes of their 
far-o.!l fashion of following, why, one of the two denies 
lIim! He swore he would go with Him to death; it was 
his vocation; he made a great profession of faith, and no"r 
he begins by following afar off, then he goes creeping up to 
the warm fire of this world's comforts (for it was a cold 
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night, the Testament says), and then. all hi
 spirit gets 
warmed and relaxed, and he cu l'ses and swears that he 
does not know "the l\Ian," as he contemptuously calls 
Him, calls his own Jesus! Oh if people only knew what 
Inostly COlnes of far-off following I-Blessed be God! for 
the worst of t.hem there is always the chance (alas! but a 
chance) of Peter's tears. 


LETTER LXXIV.-To the Same. 


FLORE
CE, St. Benedict's Day, 
J..I(u'ch 2 I 1 1846. 


v. + '1 D. 

; 


)Iy DEAR 'VILLIA
I,-'Ve are all of us now preparing to 
celebrate the Feast of our sweet l\Iother, the Annunciation; 
and 
o I win begin my letter to you with her, and try to 
persuade you to become yery devoted to her, a true son, 
and a loving one, and then she will be a IO\Ting l\-Iother to 
you. ....\.las! 'Villiam, we belong to a country where the 
people think it fine to talk against the- l\Iother of Jesus; 
they really seem to think that they please Jesus when they 
refuse to pay honour to IIis :Thlother, Wh0111 lie loved so 
tenderly, and whom He has now exalted to t.he brightest, 
brightest glory. Let us then, when we become monks, 
Inake it one of our chief ends to make up k o
r poor way 
to this sweet l\Iother for the ignorant rudenese of the 
Protestants. \Vithout great devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
it is quite impossible ever to arrive at Christian perfection; 
and indeed, many of the chief doctors of the Church think 
it is impossible to be saved without devotion to her. You 
are. full of strong feelings of love; when you become a 
monk your heart will long for a mother, besides your earthly 
Inother; a mother who can be always near you, always full 
of love to you, alwaYF- as able :is she is ready to help you in 
heaven above. 
lary is the l\Iother of monks; so she must 
be your :\Iother and mine. 0 sweet Lady, dearest 
Iother, 
be a ::\Iotber to us two, now, and in the hour of our death! 
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Of course, there cannot be any manner of doubt but that 
)Iary can obtain from Jesus all that we want for our salva- 
tion ann perfection. He it is who said, "Honour thy 
father and thy mother;" how great then will the honour 
be that He will pay to His 
lother I fIe used to hear her 
prayers upon earth; He said at Cana that His tilne was 
not yet come, but for aB that He worked a miracle before 
I-lis time, because l\lary asked it of IIim: will He not 
much more hear her prayers now that He has taken her 
up, and put her on a throne, and crowned her with bright 
stars 1 To be sure He will. And if we know beyond a 
doubt that J\lary can obtain aU we want for our salvation 
and perfection, I am sure we can have no doubt but that 
she wishes to obtain it for us, wishes to obtain it even 
more than we wish it ourselves, because we are so dull and 
cold and formala nd heartless and self-loving, and are always 
missing grace because we have not Jove enough to ask for 
it ! Do you not remeu1ber, \Villi-un, how she stood at the 
foot of the cross, and watched the Passion of her Son, how 

he counted the minutes and the drops of blood, how she 
looked up and would fain have wiped the clotted blood from 
out of His beautiful eyes, but she could not reach so far, 
how every pang went into her own soul like a sword; and 
do you think she does not long with all the longing of a 
wonderful mother to increase the fruit of that dear awful 
Passion 1 And what is its best fruit but the souls that 
are made perfect through the three vows of obedience, 
poverty
 and chastity 1 She can obtain all grace for us; 
who doubts but that she wishes to obtain it 1 Ah! and 
we will not let her: we put our coldness in the way, our 
unbelief, our silly hankerings after the ways of the world 
and its carnal joys. She can obtain all and she wishes to 
obtain all; throw yourself then, DIY dear boy, into her 
loving arms, promise to be her son, to love her as Jesus 
did, and to do all your little common actions as a servant, 
just as Jesus did all His common actions in the house at 
Nazareth. Ah! think how many times He went for water 
to the well, how many times He swept the floor, how many 
times He turned the grindstone for St. Joseph, think what 
He was in 
Iary's eye when she sat on the step of the door 
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and watched the Boy who created the worlds, helping St. 
Joseph in the shop. Oh dear, dear Jesus, Oh happy, happy 
l\Iary, l\Iother of us all: \vhat else is there on earth to love 
but Jesus and 1\Iary 1 Devote yourself then, \Villiam, de- 
vote yourself to that sweet l\lother; picture to yourself that 
you are a young man of Nazareth, knowing the secret of that 
wonderful hou
e, and telling it to no one, only behaving to 
l\lary, Joseph, and Jesus as you would have done. Oh how 
happy, how quiet will your life be, if you (''"In live it so: how 
happy shall I be in seven or eight weeks time to find you 
living so, and then to take you to live with me, to edify me 
and to set me a good example, to help me with your prayers 
and to Inake n1e happy with your obedience and your love. 
This love and devotion to the Holy Virgin 1\Iother of Jesus 
is one of the chief marks of difference between Catholics and 
Protestants; and so ought to be more precious to us who 
have been brought out of the darkness of Protestantism, and 
have to try to make up for the coldness and the forgetfulness 
of our past life toward the most IIoly Virgin. But I can 
write no more at present: let me hear how you are, and 
whether you are still firm in your vocation. I hope to be 
\vith you about the 26th of May. God bless you, my dear 
\Villiam, and believe IDe ever very affectionately yours, 
F. \V. F. 


After spending SOlne \veeks at Florence, 1\11'. Faber 
and 1\11'. Hutchison detern1ÏlleLl to proceed to ROlne, ill 
orùer to n1ake their first Easter COllHllulÚun in the 
Holy City. They accordingly started on the Feast of 
the Annunciation, "\Vednesday, the 25th of 
Iarch, 
and taking the road by Arezzo and Perllgia, arrived 
at Foligno on the afternoon of Saturday. The next 
Inornillg, before continuing their juurney, they assisted 
at the 1Ilessa de' Cacciato'J'i, a lllass celebrated in the 
cathedral before daylight, for the benefit of the young 
111en of the to,vn, who 'were going to spend the day in 
shooting in the neighbourhood. . 
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A slight detour was made in order to visit Loreto, 
which was reached on the 30th of March. The Holy 
House, of which :\'11'. Hutchison was hereafter to be 
the defender,. made a great impression upon both the 
tra yellers, who received within its walls a notable 
accession of devotion to the Blessed Virgin. With a 
few stones from the beach as mernorials of their visit, 
they left Loreto for Rome, taking with thenl, out of 
charity, one of the Fate-bene-fratel1i of St. John of 
God, who was also on his way thither. He proved an 
agreeable cOlnpanion, and repaid the service rendered 
him by curing 
lr. Faber's feet, which had becoll1e sore 
and painful from 'walking. 
On the Saturday before Paln1 Sunday, the travellers 
entered Rome, for the first time as Catholics. They 
drove at once to the English College, where they were 
nlost hospitably received by the rector, Dr. Grant, who 
invited them to take up their residence there during 
their stay in the Holy City, an offer which was grate- 
fully accepted. Their time was spent pleasantly and 
profitably under the guidance of Dr. Grant, and they 
succeeded in obtaining what they had proposed to 
themselves as one of the great objects of their visit to 
Italy, that they should get thoroughly steeped in 
Catholicism. 
lany consultations were held ,vith Dr. 
Grant on the subject of Mr. Faber's plans, which were 
also submitted to, and approved by Cardinal Acton, 
who remarked that he thought it better, when prac- 
ticable, for converted clergYJnen to become priests, 
because Englishmen have the idea of there being some- 


* Loreto and Nazareth. By Wi1liam .Antony Hutchison, Priest of 
the Oratory. London: Dillon, 1863. 
Q 
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thing indelible about orders, and do not like their 
passing away altogether.- 
.At Easter, Mr. Hutchison formally proposed himself 
to Mr. Faber as a meruber of the ne\v comnlunity. 
He had expressed a ,vish to this effect several times 
ùefore, in the course of their journey; but Mr. Faber, 
not \vishing to allow his companion to commit himself 
to such a course before his lnind should be fully lllade 
up, had refused to enter upon the subject. This \vas 
the more disinterested on his part, inasmuch as the 
hopes of assistance with \vhich he had undertaken the 
journey had been disappointed, and the contributions 
which 
lr. Hutchison would have it in his power to 
Inake would put an end to the pecuniary difficulties 
\vith which his project at Birmingham was surrounded. 
At this time, ho\vpver, Ly the advice of Dr. Grant, Mr. 
Hutchison's proposal \vas accepted, and it was agreed 
that he should join the com III unity as soon as he re- 
turned to England. 
On the Thursday in Holy week, J\fr. Faber wrote to 
Mr. \Vatts Russell at Birmingharn: 


LETTER LXXV.-To M. vVATTS RUSSELL, ESQ. 
If I can begin with a household of five to match our 
Saviour's wounds I shall be content. But it is up-hill 
work, and, truth to say, I am worn out, worn out, worn 
out. 1\Iy last year's complaint in my feet has broken out 
* 'Vith regard to Anglican orders, 
ir. Faber, instead of being 
anxious for their validity, used to say that it was a comfort to feel the 
contrary, because of the sacrilegious co nmunions which would otherwise 
be made b,y people who have no idea of contrition as a preparation. He 
also thought it absolutely nece
Rary that all converts should be baptized 
under condition. saying that, although he was himself careful, he would 
not for the world that anyone baptized by him should not receive that 
iiacramE'nt conditionally when received into the Church. 
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again; and I feel more than ever the bUl'ùen of beginning 
]ife over again at my age, standing alone, and surrounded 
with uncertainty. Then again I find here that there are a 
host of canou'ical objections to the Rule and Congregation, 
and I hardly know how to turn myself. I am like a tired- 
()ut spider, whose web has been demolished so often that 
he is inclined to give up spinning it over again. St. 
Wilfrid seems to get for me a kind of dogged cheerfulness, 
:and so I go on and on and on; and perhaps I may not live 
llluch longer, and then it will be well to have worked up to 
-the last moment. But enough. . . . 
Tell 1\11'. 1\loore all manner of kind things from me, and 
that he must fabricate monks as rapidly as possible, which 
I suppose is a new kind of Brummagem 1care. I thought 
of you all at communion this morning, having made my 
Easter confession at the Gesù to a Jesuit, with whom I 
quar1 0 elled three years ago. I went to confess in his cell, 
and he did not know me again; afterwards I introduced 
myself, and he received me in the most affectionate manner 
possible. At Florence, the Superior of the Camaldolese 
expressed a great desire to see me; he was in in bed, and 
his bed fuB of snuff; he seized my head, buried it in the 
snuffy clothes, and kissed me most unmercifully. Cardinal 
Acton fell on my neck, and embraced me like a mother. 
1\11'. Sisk kissed me twice at Chelsea; and 
{r. F. nearly 
upset me in your drawing-room: there must be something 
very nice about me. 


Easter week was pleasantly spent with the English 
College at l\fonte Porzio, whence excursions \vere made 
to Tusculnm, Nemi, Albano, and Genazzano, famous 
for its miraculous image of the l\lother of Good Coun- 
sel. On Easter Tuesday, Mr. Faber wrote to Mr. 
1\10 rris : 


LETTER LXXVI.- To J. B. 1\10RRIS, ESQ. 
I received your most welcome letter yesterday. I left 
.Rome in the morning with the English College, which has 
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migrated to their country-house here for a few days of fresh 
air, when we return again to Rome. 
I am so, so happy, I cannot tell you. I have had great 
temptations, very great ones; but I made a pilgrimage to 
I.Aoreto, and I hardly dare say what happened to me there. 
It is enough to say that I asked a great thing of our 
dearest Lady in the Santa Casa, and she got it for me in 
ten minutes, and I quite burn with love to her. Perfection 
consists in doing God's holy will; otherwise, for my own 
spiritual advancen1ent I fHncy the Jesuit noviciate would 
be the place for me; but as far as one so vile as I can 
judge, it seems not to be God's will. His providence 
seems to have conunitted me to England, and given me 
spiritual ties there which I may not rupture. I hope 
therefore to be back by St. PhiJip N eri's day, in England 
the 27th of 
Iay, and then, with the Bishop's leave, I will 
try my community plan for eighteen months, and if it 
shouid faiì I shall ask Newman to take me in at l\laryvale. 
On my return I shall ask the Bishop to draw out a little 
plan of reading for me, which I shall follow under his 
obedience, so that if I should ever be judged fit (which 
I hardly can be) for the priesthood, I may have been 
dit'ecting my studies rightly. This is my plan, so far as I 
have any. 
l\feanwhile, the complaint in my feet has returned 
violently; I hardly kept Lent at all, my confessor and the 
medico prohibiting it, but Holy Week I rather perversely 
kept, and I think it has done some harm, or at least did 
at the time. However, they say in Rome that the com- 
plaint is quite incurable; so one must take the incom- 
modity (for it is rather that than pain) as a favour from 
our Lord. 
I had a mass said for Newman and l\laryvale in the 
Portiuncula at Assisi, in the little chapel where St. Francis 
composed his Rule, and I had another one said in the 
Santa Casa for the same inter..tion. I hardly ever hear 
mass or visit the Blessed Sacrament without making 
special nlention of l\Iaryvale; and to-day, because my 
heart was yearning toward a certain friend there who is 
always blowing me up, I heard a n1ass for him early, before 
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the mass at which I communicated, and I hope he will 
sometimes return the favour. I communicated this morn- 
ing for my poor boys, W. and J. Pitts, who seem to be 
persevering delightfully. I had three masses said for 
them in the house at Assisi, where the boy St. Francis 
was confined by his father. 
I go to the Pope next week: I was rather anxious to 
avoid this, but the Cardinal thought that I ought to do so. 
The Protestant Bishop of Gibraltar has been here, i.e., at 
Rome, to confirm, and there was a dispute between the 
Puseyites and Evangelicals whether he should have a cross 
carried before him; but the Evangelicals carried the day. 
The Romans were disgusted with the im pertinence, but 
they could not make the dear old Pope angry; he chuckled 
hugely, and said he really had not been aware hitherto 
that Rome was in the diocese of Gibraltar I 
Tell ,V. that if I could manage to conceal it under a heap 
of rosaries, I would get a tea-kettle blessed for him by Santo 
Padre, but I fear it is impossible. The other day His 
IIoliness took a fit of unholy mirth, and nothing would 
content him but he must 1nimic to an English Catholic the 
way the English Protestants did homage, a familiar nod 
with their chin, as if they had swallowed pokers; he did it 
inimitably well; I suspect the next Anglican who goes (if 
he did but know this) would prostrate himself from sheer 
vexation. Since he got his interview with the Czar over, 
he has been like a boy that has said a hard lesson and is 
safe; he sang Mass most lustily on Easter day. 
The presentation to Pope Gregory XV!., which is 
alluded to above, is thus described by Mr. Hutchison: 


"His Holiness received us most kindly, and was reminded 
by Dr. Grant that some years before, Faber had been pre- 
sented to him when he wa
 an Anglican, and that His 
Holiness' blessing had not been without effect. When the 
Pope learnt what was the annual value of the living which 
Faber had given up, he seemed a good deal impressed, and, 
slapping him on the shoulder, sRid, 'Ah! that was a fine 
patrimony I ' The interview ended by his giving us his 
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blessing, and telling us to go back to England and convert 
as many of our friends as we could; words in which we 
pleased ourselves in seeing a certain mission and authoriza- 
tion of our plans." 


About this time several copies of the pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr. Faber on the occasion of his conversion 
reached ROIne, but the first distribution of theln was 
stopped by the re1igious censors, who were misled by 
the title, and imagined that they really contained 
" Grounds for remaining in the Anglican Comlllunion," 
and were consequently heretical. The mistake was 
soon rectified; and the Master of the Sacred Palace, 
in expressing to the author his regret that it had 
occurred, complimented hiIn by saying be must relnem- 
ber that the devil sometirnes disguised hÏ1nself as an 
angel of light. 
Mr. Faber's anxiety about his comlllunity at Bir- 
mingham prevented his Inaking a long stay in Rome. 
Fined as both the travellers were with the love of 
everything ROITlan, they consoled themselves for their 
departure by the thought that they were going to work 
for ROlne in Eng1aud. They had learned luuch that 
was after"vards of use to then), and had been encouraged 
by the valuable advice given thenl Ly their kind friend 
Dr. Grant. From Cardinal Acton they had also 1'e- 
ceiyed many proofs ûf affectionate interest ill their 
plans, and he gave them reason tu hope that there 
would be llluch less difficulty than they had antici- 
pated in their being adn1itted to Holy Orders. 
On the 25th of April they began their return home. 
As they left the city they stopped at the Chiesa N uova 
to nlake a parting visit to St. Philip, and then, taking 
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leave of Dr. Grant on the steps of the church, pro- 
ceeded on their way to Civita Vecchia through the 
Piazza of St. Peter's, "There the clergy of the different 
basilicas were assembling for the procession of St. 

lark. On the following day they en1 barked for Leg- 
horn, whence they continued their journey to Florence. 
After spending a few days there, they travelled rapidly 
by Genoa, Turin, and the Mont Cenis to Annecy, where 
they venerated the relics of St. Francis of Sales and 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal. Pressing onward by 
Geneva and Strasburg, they went down the Rhine to 
Cologne, and thus to Ostend, where they .took the 
steamer for London. 
fr. Hutchison thus describes 
their feelings on returning to England: 


"I suppose no one can approach London by the river 
from the sea, the only fit away of approaching it, without 
being deep]y Ï1npressed by the immensit)? of the great city, 
with its perpetual canopy of smoke, 'which seeIns to conceal, 
and yet perhaps magnifies, its vast extent. But to us, who . 
could but look upon it as the great sinful capital of heretical 
England, the sight of it was painfully interesting and 
almost depressing; for what could we hope to do toward 
furthering the conversion of this great empire, and yet it 
was with the view of devoting ourselves to this work that 
we had now come back to England." 


Once landed at London Bridge, the travellers set off 
for Ruston Square, so as to reach Birmingham on the 
evening of the saIne day, Saturday, the 16th of :àIay. 
Their arrival was quite unexpected, as it was supposed 
that they would be detained for some time longer in 
Italy. They brought with them large stores of rosaries, 
medals, crucifixes, prints, &c., and a collection of 
Italian books on asceticjsn1 and piety, then unused in 
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England, which became the source of the popular 
devotions since practised at the Oratory. The Rosary 
of the Seven Dolours was at that time a novelty in 
this country, and as it first became widely known in it 
through the Oratory, it must be counted among the 
fruits of this visit to Italy. 
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THE work which 
lr. Faber had undertaken presented 
difficulties of no ordinary character. Himself a con- 
vert of few months' standing, and still a layman, he 
'was charged with the government and training of a 
nUlnber of young men, whose experience of Catholic 
life was no lunger than his own, and \vhom he was to 
Inould into a religious body. In short, he was com- 
pelled, under the direction of, or rather under obedience 
to, the ecclesiastical authorities of the Central District 
to assunle the position of founder and Superior of a new 
congregation. The proceedings of converts were re- 
garded at this time 'with a watchful jealousy, and 
lr. 
Faber's undertaking was not likely to escape scrutiny 
and criticism. 
During his absence in Italy steps had been taken 
to\vard 0 btailling a 1110re commodious residence for the 
communitv. 1\11'. 
l. \Vatts Russell had secured for 
" 
it an elnpty house in Colmore Terrace, Birmingballl, 
next door to his own, which he also transferred to :\11'. 
FaLer \vhen he left the town, shortly afterward. The 
sÏ1nple wants of the community made the preparation 
of the premises for their reception an easy task, and 
within a fortnight of 1\11'. :Faber's return from the 
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continent the brothers were in possession of their ne\v 
quarters. Mr. Faber thus describes his prospects in a 
letter to an old friend: 


LETTER LXXVII.-To A FRIEND (B.) 
77 CAROLINE S rRI::E r, BIHMINGHAM, 
Sunday -within Oct. Ascens. 1846. 
On St. Augustine's day, if. I enter a monastery; what Iny 
happiness is at this prospect I can hardly describe to you. 
Though troubles, trials, and outward persecutions, and the 
most distressing calumnies are all around me, and though I 
ha\
e shrunk from the invidious task which holy obedience 
has now laid upon me, yet nothing seems to disturb my in. 
ward peace. To be sure the blue sky, and the green fields, 
and the river-side, and the grey gables, and the idolatry of 
Elton are far other than the smoke, and the dense streets, 
and the denser mass of unbelief and utterly abandoned souls, 
and the stifling sick-rooms, and tbe hooting and pelting of 
Birmingham, yet the last is more to my mind now
. and I 
hope God may bless us and quicken our love for these poor 
English artisans more and more. . . . . . 
You must at any rate come and see me; and I hope you 
will find Brother vVilfrid walking the smoky lanes of Bir- 
mingham, with the boys cutting jokes on his habit, a being 
not a whit less gay than the Frederick Faber of the Lakes; 
and a great deal more boyish, for all that his dear, angry 
friends have persecuted him into grey hairs. 
The community consisted, at the time of its ren10val 
to Colmore Terrace, of the superior, who took the name 
of Brother Wilfrid of the Humanity of Jesus, three 
choir brothers, and nine lay brothers. Mr. Hutchison 
had been received as Brother Antony of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and :àlr. l\iills, another Cambridge convert, 
now a father of the Birn1Íughanl Oratory, as Brother 
Austin of the Ascension. They were established, ,vith 
-II 
lay 26, the Fea
t of St. Philip N eri. 
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the permission of the bishop, under the title of Brothers 
of the vVill of God, and placed under the patronage of 
our Blessed Lady, St. Joseph, and St. Wilfrid. From 
the Harne of the latter Saint they were con1monly 
called 'Vilfridians. 
The object of the Institute, as far as concerned the 
choir brothers, was to provide a body of priests who 
should be ready to undertake the charge of any good 
works which nlight be entrusted to them by the bishop 
and the parochial clergy. It was also to afford the 
advantage of confessionals open at all times to anyone 
who nlÌght conle, thus exhibiting one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the Oratory. The ,york destined for 
the lay brothers has been already describtd. The 
'Vilfridians were to take the three sinlple vows, and 
the property of the members was to be in common. 
By a fiction invented by Brother V\'ïlfrid in order that 
he might avoid the title and dignity of Superior, the 
true Superior ,vas considered to be St. Joseph. 
'Vhitsunday, in that year the last day of the month 
of 11al'Y, was tbe date at ,yhich the "\Vilfridian com- 
munity was fairly launched, and began to observe its 
rule. Its austere Inanner of life was described by 
Brother Antonv as follows: 
oJ 


"'Ve had t.hree abstinence days in the week; and break- 
fast to an Englishlnan usually the most comfortable meal, 
was rendered very llluch the reverse by being. taken standing, 
in silence, and consisting of dry bread and tea without sugar. 
Butter and permission to sit were given on festivals, to 
whose coming I, for one, used therefore to look forward 
with satisfaction. 'Ve rose at half-past five. At six we 
assembled in the room fitted up aR a chapel, for half an 
hour's meditation in common. Then the choir bl'other
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said the Hours, after which we went to St. Chad's to mass, 
in parties of two 01' three. After mass and communion we 
returned to Cohn ore Terrace to breakfast; then came a 
short visit to the chapel, after which the lay brothers were 
busy in household work. At half-past twelve, the choir 
brothers said vespers and compline, and the others came to 
join in some devotions. 
"Then came dinner, during ,vhich there was spiritual 
reaùing. This was followed by recreation, up to which the 
rule of silence ,vas observed from the beginning of the day, 
except on Sundays and festivals. 
"The aft.ernoon was left tolerably free till about five, 
then came matins and lauds. After tea and recreation ,ve 
generally assembled in the chapel to receive instructions in 
mental prayer, examination of conscience, and such subjects, 
from Brother Wilfrid. After thiR followed the giving of 
the me,1Ïtatioll for the morrow, the Rosary of the Seven 
Dolonrs, and other night prayers of the cOlnmunity. The 
bro1.hers were encouraged to practise other devotions during 
the day, and to use the discipline in their own rooms. 
\. 
triduo or novena was ahnost always going on, and a relic of 
a Saint exposed on the altar. 
"One day, I remember. when a relic of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury was exposed, a Protestant ,vas brought to be 
converted. Among other things, the man said he did not 
like to see that lion and unicorn in the Protestant churches, 
in which Brother'Vilfl'id, of course, agreed. After they 
had talked for some time, he took the man into the chapel. 
There the visitor, seeing the relic surrounded by lights, 
inquired what it meant, and on its being eXplained to him, 
he asked further to be told the history of St. Thomas. 
This Brother \Vilfrid skilflll1y epitomized by saying that 
he ,vas a most holy Inan, who lost his life in resisting the 
introduction of. the lion and unicorn int.o church. Nothing 
could have given tbe man a better idea of the Saint, for 
whom he at once expressed the greatest veneration." 


The brothers wore a b]ack cassock, buttoned in front 
like that of the Roman secular clergy, ,vith wide sleeves, 
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and on the breast a cross between the letters V. D. 
(Voluntas Dei) in red cloth. Over the habit was a 
scanty cloth cloak, also black, on 'which the sanle 
device was repeated. Round the waist ,vas a black 
leathern girdle, from which a rosary was suspended. 
The choir brothers ".ore the Ron1an collar, and the 
laics the stock without the white collar. 
For the first t\yO "
eeks the cOlnnluuity had to put 
up with nlauy inconveniences. Their acconll11odation 
was not sufficient for their nUlubers, until the depar- 
ture of their neighbours put the adjoining house at 
their disposal: also, as Colnlore Terrace lies low, and 
is surrounded by houses, the unusual heat of the 
SUmll1er of 1846 was severely felt. 
Bishop 'Viselnall and Brother 'Vilfrid "
ere both of 
Ðpinion that it was not advisable to involve the com- 
munity in external occupations at that early stage of 
its existence, before its melU bel's had undergone a 
certain amount of training and made their noviciate, 
and consequently, with the exception of visiting a fe'v 
sick people, they were engaged in little or no \york 
beyond their own \valls. This, however, did not meet 
the wishes of 
Ir. 1\100re, \vho was then their confessor. 
Ever active hinlself, and deeply impressed \vith the 
necessities of his flock, he did not see the force of 
Brother 'Yïlfrid's reasons for the delay, and therefore, 
lest the young community should suffer from his desire 
to thrust it into work, the bishop deterrnined to appoint 
the Rev. 
lr. Heneage, of Erdington, near Oscott}* to 1e 
its confessor in his place. The change was greatly to 
the advantage of the Brothers, as 1\11'. Heneage devoted 
* Afterwards chaplain to the Convent of the Good Shepherd, 
Hammersmith. 
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Due whole day in each week to the community, and was 
thus enabled to give ample time to each penitent. 
Toward the end of June, Brother Wilfred was put 
in possession of the adjoining premises, and the neces- 
sary alterations were at once Inade for throwing the 
two houses into one, by which the regularity and COI11- 
fort of the cOlnnlunity 'vere luuch increased. A large 
roon1 was fitted up as a library, in ,vhich some ot 
Brother Wilfrid's books froin Eltoll, the Lives of the 
Saints and other spiritual works purchased in Italy, 
and a few vol urnes of theology, were arrauged. (Thiß 
collection has since fOrIned the nucleus of the Library 
of the London Oratory.) But the greatest benefit 
,vhich was derived from the increased accornn10dation 
was the fitting up of a chavel sufficiently large to re- 
ceive the whole con1nnlnity. A room of considerable 
size, which had forIllerly been the dra,villg-room, was 
devoted to this purpose, and decorated in the Gothic 
style, ,vith red walls, a Llue ceiliug, and a handson1e 
altar after a design by Pugin, so as to present a fairly 
ecclesiastical appearance. The bishop gave permission 
for the reservation of the Blessed Sacralnent in this 
chapel, a priest fron1 St. Chad's saying J\1ass there 
occasionally, beginning on the Feast of St. Anne, 
July the 26th. 
The brothers had now a large garden at the back of 
their house, and although it was but a forlorn-looking 
place, filled with black, srnoky fruit-trees and sickly 
evergreens, it gave them the opportunity of taking 
exercise without the necessity of going out into the 
town. In the evening, they used to allo,v a number 
of poor Catholic boys to come and play in it, ending 
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their games always with the Litany of Loreto, sung 
in procession. If the community had remained long 
in Birminghan1, this \vould have received further de- 
velopment, and have led to the establishIllent of some 
sort of little Oratory or Confraternity. 
Few incidents occurred at first to interrupt the quiet 
manner of life \vhich was thus adopted. To quote 
Brother Antony again: 


"We went out but little, except to mass at St. Chad's on 
week-days, and to the high mass and vespers on Sundays, 
when the choir brothers occupied seats in the staUs. At 
first we went through the streets in our habit, but fit 1\11'. 
Ì\Ioore's request this was discontinued. 
" Inside our house I think we succeeded to a great extent 
in doing what Brother Wilfrid proposed, ignoring the 
existence of Protestantism, and living as if we were in Italy. 
Perhaps it was because we ,vere still in the first fervour of 
our conversion; but certainly, in those early days, we 
seemed to live almost in the companionship of the Saints 
a
d the l\Iadonna. 'Ve led a most unworldly life, and I do 
not think it was unreal, notwithstanding, perhaps, a little 
occasional eccentricity. It is true we were merely beginners, 
revelling in the beauty of Catholic devotions, with which, 
for the most part, we harl tin then been unacquainted. We 
gained much, both in experience of community life and in 
many other ways, during those first months at Birmingham. 
" "\Ve adopted many Italian customs and practices of 
de\otion, especiaHy to the l\Iadonna. The devotion of l\Iaria 
Desolata was ob
erved every week, from Friday evening to 
Sunday morning. On the Vigil of the Assumption the 
chapel was adorned with an abundance of candles and fir- 
trees, which was our great idea of decoration in those days, 
,and we took it in turn to watch each for an hour in the 
chapel during the night before the Feast. "\Ve used also 
ev
ry evening at the Ave to burn a candle before a picture 
of the l\Iadonna in the library, and this on one occasion 
served to guide a friend whom ,ve had known in Rome t.o 
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our house. He was coming to stay with us, and arriving 
in the evening, was wandering about the road trying in vain 
to find the house, when through the curtains of a window, 
which were half undrawn, he saw the Madonna with her 
burning light, and understood at once that there must be 
the house he sought." 


Occasionally, as was natural, Brother 'Vilfrid and 
Brother Antony visited l\Ir. Newman and his friends 
at Old ascott, to which they had given the narne of 
Maryvale. Indeed, it was proposed by Brotber Wilfrid, 
to resign his community into the hands of Mr. Newman, 
to be governed or altered at his pleasure, but the offer 
was not accepted. This took place before the intro- 
duction of the Oratory' into England had been decided 
upon. 
Brother 'Vilfrid was requested by the Bishop about 
this time to found a new monastery of his order at 
Nottingham, and a house and chapel were offered to 
him for that purpose, but \vant of funds prevented him 
froIn entertaining the project. 


"Perhaps it is quite as well," he wrote in a letter to a 
Protestant friend (Letter LXXVIII.) describing the Bishop's 
proposal, "that we Papists should remain in the catacombs 
a little longer; our business is with the poor and artisans; 
we must spread there first, before we can expect to find 
success in higher quarters, or in rural districts. I believe 
the large manufacturing towns will be converted, and that 
their weight will decide the rest of England; and few 
people have any true idea of how far that work has already 
gone. For myself I have neither wishes nor anxieties about 
the matter, in a political point of view: I merely long to 
increase the fruit of my dear Saviour's Passion, and in my 
beloved England to increase the number of 'llJor8h'ippers oj 
Mary, for I kno"\v no better expression. That sweet.est, 
dearest, and kindest of mothers is ever with me, and my 
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heart burns, actually burns with the most enthusiastic love 
for the glorious, mighty, gentle, enthroned Deipara. I 
never knew what it was to love Jesus till I laid my heart at 
the feet of 
lary, and that great Lady spurned it not. In 
the streets of Birmingham she is with me, or my heart is far 
away with her, and I am hardly conscious to myself that it 
is not centuries ago, right in the heart of the Ages of Faith. 
o Brother of my heart, once Brother in Faith, I cannot 
describe to you my abounding happiness: I cannot tell you 
how sweetly dear Catholic truth seems to me, or how plain 
is the falsehood and treachery and stiff heresy and quibbling 
schism which yet, but not for long, enthrals my dear friend; 
but I must not argue. I think it is best to refrain from 
that. I am a Brother of the "\Yill of God, and I must wait 
on that will, as my rule binds me. Life now is little short 
of heaven, and the bliss increases daily, because the calm- 
ness of it deepens daily; for I am reading hard, and a quiet, 
rational undoubtingness of the sole exclusive privileges of 
the Holy Roman Church grows on me as I read. Still I 
would fain that you could know a little of what I feel; men 
will say that the fervour of a new convert is of little 
account. Alas! a day's fer\-our in the love of God brings 
grace enough to make a man a saint; and eight months is 
long for a fit of fervour, and that it should increase instead 
of diminish is also strange, and that amid poverty and 
uncertainty and outward difficulties not a few. How 
beautifully Oakeley describes a convert's feelings in his 
three articles in the Dublin, two in the l\larch nUlnber (on 
Prayers for England and Pusey's Sermon), and one in the 
June number (on the Ordination service), and ho,v solemnly 
Kewman describes them in his extraordinary article on 
Keble in the July number. I wish everybody could read 
them. . . . . 1\ly mouth waters when you "babble 0' green 
fields" and "St. Catherine's by the silver Jake; " the 
thought of the awful gulf that is now betwixt me and flesh, 
blood, and places I idolized before, sends a cold chill over me ; 
but the red cross on my rough habit must keep that little 
beater down, and bid it beat, not less ardently, but for 
Jesus only-Jesus, lllY daily Guest, my Lord, my Life, my 
R 
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Lo\ e, my An. . . . . 
Iost affectionately and devotedly 
yours, 
WILFRID OF THE HGMA
ITY OF JESUS, F.V.D. 
Blessed be the Immaculate Conception of l\Iary. 
Viva Gesù, Giuseppe, e IVlaria ! 
The work at Colnlore Terrace progressed steadily, 
although many ill-natured reports were circulated 
against it. Brother '\Tilfrid mentioned several of 
these stories in a letter to Mr. l\lorrjs, who was at 
that time at Mary vale, and cautioned hin1 against 
gi Villg heed to thenl. 


LETTER LLYIX.-To J. B. l\fORRIS, ESQ. 
VOLUNTAS DEI. 


ST. 'V[LFRID'S, COLMORE TERRACE, BmMINGHA:M, 
August 5, 18 46. 
Many thanks for your most kind letter. I shall begin by 
saying that I do not doubt the whole of it, so far as blame 
is concerned, is quite true and richly deserved by me, and 
I will try to realize it more and more in the presence of 
God by distinct acts. With regard to the rest, I think it 
well to make some remarks for your information more 
than anything else. By the way, talking of our plans, we 
have no "plans; " different things have come before us ab 
extra, \vhich we could not and cannot but consider; mean- 
while we have been simply praying and communicating to 
kno\v God's will, or rather that He should make it known 
to our superiors. For myself, intellectually, I can argue so 
equally on both sides, that I do not at all see my way, or 
want to see it; morally, I am in the state of the most 
stone-like indifference, if I know myself, and am not 
unsettled by the undecided state we are left in. I would 
not lift up a finger either way, to decide it. 
All you have said, so far as it is any more (and it is a 
great deal more) than a very well-deserved censure on 
myself, is a strong argument for leaving Birmingham. 
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lIere we have lots of strange priests almost daily, and 
they ask one's views downright, and speak of the Rule, 
and one can hardly help speaking dogmatically, without in 
a short visit getting that character of jealous reserve which 
old Catholics fancy they see in most converts, and by which 
they are specially disgusted. They come at all hours, stay 
to meals, take one by surprise, throw one into a hurry, 
and I must not deny that they have not unfrequently put 
me out of tern per; and I do not think I was in a good 
humour the night you were here. Hence the importance, 
even 
piritually, of getting out of a large town at present, 
of withdrawing from notice and remark, of being more 
with God and one's books for three or four years' training. 
Here a public position is forced upon us; I cannot as a 
young layman without vows shut my doors, without the 
charge of affectation, or of a wish to hide mYRelf from old 
Catholics. I do not think that any but Dr. 'V iseman, and 
to some extent Mr. Heneage, know what I have had 
already to do; but you do know IllY own earnest desire to 
abandon it all and be under obedience, not in command. 
But Dr. 'Viseman holds me here. It is odd enough that 
one of the very arguments used for my staying is the great 
edification which many of the strange priests have said 
they received in this house, and how much they had been 
struck by some things which they wish to imitate. 
And as to the word Mariolatry. all I meant to say was, 
that we spent all our time in teaching people what we were 
not to do to Mary, instead of pushing forward the ardent 
worship of her, as we ought to do. 
ir. R. could not have 
taken me au pied de la lettre / and you will remember he fell 
foul of St. Alphonso's doctrine of equivocation, whom the 
Church has canonized, declaring that in his works there is 
nothing rash, scandalous, or quod sapit e'J"}"ore1n / and the 
Church is infallible in materia rrwrU'lrt. In good truth it is 
odd that I should go to Loreto to beg devotion to our dear 
Lady, and that afterwards in two solemn communions I 
should have vowed my life, health, strength, intellect and 
senses to be her sIn, ve and to spread her devotion, in great 
measure because I feared converts relapsing from want of 
that great sign of predestination; and then that it should 
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be thought that I was like one who never" warmed," as a 
bishop expressed it to me, to Mary. 
Now for all there may be of self-defence in what I have 
said, may God forgive me and humble me. I have really 
written under a sense that it is a very important matter. I 
am in a position of immense difficulty, and danger no less. 
I seemed to be placed here, not by myself, but. by a con- 
tinuation of the circumstances under which I was converted. 
I was actually placed here by the bishop; he held me here 
against my will; nothing is done or "driven" by us with- 
out his knowledge and consent; he writes to warn me that 
I shall "not be understood, even by many good people," but 
that in spite of that I am to hold on, confident of his affec- 
tion and complete confidence. Lastly, as to my fnning away, 
I can only say, my deal' J -, pray for me. I fear I am 
far more obstinate than vacillating: in old times, to which 
you allude, I am not aware I ever changed. When I passed 
from an Evangelical to a Puseyite, I never went the lengths 
others did, and so they complained, and you among the rest, 
whom I used to think disobedient to Anglicanism. I offended 
many by leaving Oxford and throwing up a literary life, you 
and Newman among the number; and you called it fickle- 
ness. I can look quietly back upon it, and I believe I took 
all existing means to find out my vocation, and that I 
solemnly believed that my vocation was to pastoral activity 
and not to study. I think so still. I believe I am more 
reserved than I need be to friends, and so do not in 
general give all my reasons for conduct, as not much 
caring to be justified: so I obstinately rejected all the 
advice yon gave me about my leaving Ambleside, and I 
t.hink rightly. 
In 1843 my visit to Rome completely changed me, I 
grant. I returned with principles as different from those 
of ordinary Puseyites in one direction, as they had been 
different in the opposite direction from yours and theirs 
before I went; till we were both Catholics, you and I never 
stood on one stand-punkt of religious belief; and perhaps 
few know how slight (sacraments excepted, of course) the 
change has been to me; the Italianisrr
 of 1843, kept up in 
a disadvantageous way till I left Elton, merely goes ahead 
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more freely and naturally and honestly.:Xc I twice oscillated 
towård Rome, and Newman forcibly held me back; I am 
not aware that I ever took a step back, i.e., vacillated, for 
a moment. But, after all, whether naturally vacillating or 
not, one cannot realize too much that it is simply God's 
grace (to which the Anglican doctrine of habit, so abhorrent 
to myoId evangelical leaven throughout, contributes nothing) 
which keeps one out of mortal sin, and that if He is angry 
with me I shall fall. To me, one of the most striking 
things is, that the more Roman I get, the more I seem to 
recover, only in a safe way and with make-weights, of old 
boyish evangelical feelings, instead of the cold gentility-izing 
ethics of Williams and others, which never came natural 
to me. 
However, thank you once more very much for your letter, 
and pray that it may have its right effect. Seek my per- 
fection, but do not be alarmed at what you hear people say; 
remember, the bishop even forewarned me of this; I am in 
his hands; I have not one secret from him; 
you must have 
confidence that all will come right. Alas! that such an 
one as I should have to be where I am! it is but yesterday 
that Mr. Heneage has peremptorily ordered me to take a 
line of conduct in a certain matter which will have a most 
proud, presuming appearance; I ventured to object, but he 
bids me forget myself, and realize the position the bishop 
has placed me in; and that I must disregard my own re- 
putation, because of my duty as superior to others. But, 
my dear friend, if you give ear to what you hear around 
you, you will be full of fears, and the worst of those fears 
will be that they will not quicken, but distract your prayer
 
for one, whose predestination for anything you know may 
be made dependent upon them. 


In the month of July the Brothers began to think 
of extending their operations by the erection either in 
their garden, or on some ground close by, of a larger 


* 1\lr. Faber wrote to Dr. Grant after his conversion: "By the 
grace of God, and the love of Rome in IllY heart as you put it there I 
am a Catholic." ' 
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chapel, in ,vhich they could occasionally have s9me 
popular services; and inquiries were being made con- 
cerning designs and estÜl1ates, when an event occurred 
which entirely changed their plans. 


"1 must tell you," Brother 'Vilfrid wrote to 
lr. 'Vatts 
Itussell on the 23d July (Letter LXXX.). "that we do not 
seem to get on here for reasons too long to enter into; 
and I have vowed my life to my dear Lady, body, soul, 
and spirit, to spread her devotion; and we are keeping a 
novena to her mother, St. Anne, with great fervour, and 
are learning God's will about buying a site, &c., &c. And 
would you believe it 
 on Tuesday, Lord Shrewsbury, who has 
an ellthusiastic-I don't know what-for me and for my 
order, sends to offer me 8S a free gift a piece of land ad- 
joining the church at Cheadle, which he has given .I; 1730 
for! and Cotton Hall for the fJ}laison de carnpagne of the 
order, and Newman rushed in to tell me the news. I 
hesitated, because God's will is my rule. . . . 
"Strange to say! Saturday is the last day of the novena 
to the glorious St. Anne, and Lord Shrewsbury has oddly 
fixed to come over to me from Alton Towers on that Ve'J'!I 
day to have my final answer, and Mr. Heneage has ordered 
me to decide nothing, but that when Lord Shrewsbury 
speaks God will put into my mouth what to say. You 
may judge of Lord Shrewsbury's kind feelings by the tone 
of his last: 'Dear and Rev. Sir: I am much obliged by 
your kind favour, and shall do myself the pleasure of 
calling at the monastery between five and Rix on Saturday 
afternoon, if it be not too inconvenient an hour, that is, 
if I hear nothing to the contrary. Lady S. is also very 
anxious to ll1ake your acquaintance, and, as I presume 
that your Rule excludes ladies from your precincts, we 
must hope you will be able to find a n10ment's leisure on 
Sunday to come and see us at the Railroad Hotel, as you 
were good enough to offer to do. I tru
t to hear that you 
have not 3ltogether turned a deaf ear to my message 
through 1\11'. Newman. I have just spoken to our good 
bishop on the subject, and he at least approves the project, 
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and I still hope before long to show you the localities, as 
we cannot yet (I had refused his invitation) renounce our 
expectation of seeing you here (Alton Towers) on occasion 
of the dedication of St. Giles. Believe me, Rev. and dear 
Sir, very truly and faithfully yours, Shrewsbury.' It is 
but a few months since two Protestant parsons gossiped 
over a crude dream in the garden at Benefield, and but 
seven months since the founder was a beggared expectant 
of a prison from his Protestant successor; surely God must 
have a purpose upon us." 


The princely offer of Lord Shre,vs bury was made 
the subject of most anxious consideration and prayer. 
The opinions of Brother Wilfrid's friends wer
 much 
divided; the Birmingharn clergy, naturally unwilling 
to lose such valuable auxiliaries, were opposed to the 
removal of the comlnunity from the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 1\11'. Newman, on the other hand, who bad 
brought Lord Shrewsbury's message to Brother Wil- 
frid, was strongly in favour of the proposed change, 
thinking it a great advantage for the Brothers, as re- 
moving the danger of their being too soon swallowed 
up by active work, and thus breaking down. Bishop 
'Valsh and 1\ir. Heneage took the same side, and in the 
following letter froin Brother Wilfrid to 1\11'. \Vatts 
Russell, dated August 2, 1846, an account is given of 
the arguments for and against the scheme, and of the 
state of holy indifference in which he hÏ1uself desired 
to await the decision of his superiors :- 


LETTER LXXXI. 


J.Jord Shrewsbury came on Saturday week, and then Lord 
Rnd Lady S. came on Sunday, as I preferred her coming to 
us to my going to a hotel. But I am so startled with the 
possibility of doing what is not God's sweet, peaceful will, 
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that I have begged for time, and Lord S. has kindly 
granted it. The Birmingham people are affectionately up 
in arms against our going, and Lord S. found the feeling so 
strong that he said he would be contented with a filiation, 
and says I may divide bis offer if I please
 and take Cheadle 
,vithout Cotton or Cotton without Cheadle, if I can't manage 
both. 
rhus the offer has been the means of showing us 
that we are more esteemed here than we had any notion of; 
but I don't see how a .filiation can be managed so early. 
They do not like the idea of. being separated from me. any 
of them, and think they are not sufficiently trained in the 
spirit of the Rule and Order. Then again comes the 
question whether the change of locality will not necessitate 
some amount of change in the Rule, and so in the peculiarity 
of the Institute. Indeed the pros and cons are balanced 
w.ith a perplexing nicety. .Jf!/ simple business, as superior, 
is to realize, as far as possible, the inrlz:tlerentia of St. 
Ignatius, and I hope by God's grace that I have done so. 
The whole congregation is pressing me on in the direction 
of change, and I feel certainly bu'rdened by the duty of 
decision. I went to Cheadle on Thursday night to coBect 
facts, and to Cotton on Friday morning, and returned to 
St. Wilfrid's the same night, lest green trees, and fresh air, 
and Elton-looking rustics should do me a mischief; so far 
as I know of myself, I feel just as a lifeless stone about the 
two, but I dread keenly, most keenly, the swerving fronl 
the V. D. in the matter. We are, in consequence, keeping 
the month of August to the Heart of J\lary, and thirty-three 
days to St. Joseph and eighteen communions to him, that 
we may know God's will; and meanwhile I am sad and 
overweighed, but in perfect peace. They 'warn us here 
that if we leave Birmingham we sball strike a serious blow 
at the interests of religion generaBy, and give scandal; and 
one priest says that the whole affair is a plain temptat.ion 
of the devil. However distressing it is to be thus driven 
two ways, I hope I am no more shaken by this vehmnent 
positiveness than èbloui by the offer itself. I fear ,ve bave 
not money enough for a separate filiation; and besides, I 
think (if it is not conceit) that at present they could not do 
\\ithout '/llp in a house. To be at first more separated from 
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the ,vorld, to retire, as converts jealously regarded, from 
public gaze for preparation, to gain more influence with 
God fi1'st of all by increased sanctification; to avoid being 
prematurely forced on work, and so breaking down: these 
are all in favour of moving. But, God wining, I will not 
decide the question myself. His will is the one thing; 
it f:\eeffiS to magn ify its own sweetness the longer and the 
more lovingly we adore it; one is fit to burst out into rap- 
tures of venturesome congratulation of God that His will 2.S 
so all-strong, and we so base and vile; and to wonder that 
He has not crushed us in the path of some great providence 
instead of making such as we are a part and parcel of His 
overwhelming, onward-bearing win. Indeed, indeed, when 
the burden of government is heaviest, one can gaze on the 
glittering door of the tabernacle that holds our. willing 
Prisoner of Love, till one can almost fancy one hears the 
huge will of the SupreD1ely Blessed making melody as it 
moves along and wheels round us, and sparkles in its 
rapidity, giving light for a moment to its own beautiful 
movements, and then leaving us on our knees in the dark- 
ness once again, with the music of the same perpetual will 
all round about. But after all, the hot, choking alleys of 
Birmingham, with the weary sacrifice of limb and spirits to 
our neighbour, are sweeter, with that music of THE "TILL 
in them, than the solemn woods and sighing yews of Cotton, 
however it might seem that we should be more with Jesus 
there, if it be not the music of THE WILL, but the poetry of 
SELF which should stir the spirit there. VÙ)a Gesl"t Giuseppe 
e J.l;Iaria! That ends all my consultations, for with them the 
decision must rest. Meanwhile, pray for us that we may 
be guided, and pray also that Dr. "\Viseman may be guided 
in what he shall decide when he returns from Germany. 
'Yith this I give three cheers for indifference, and remain, 
with kindest love,- Very affectionately yours, 
WILFRID OF THE HU.MAKITY OF JESUS, 
F.V.D. 
On the 1st of September the beautifcl Church of 
St. Giles, erected by Lord Shrewsbury at Cheadle, was 
solemnly dedicated, and Brother ,'Tilfrid, Brother 
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.Antony, and another n1elllber of the conllllullity, were 
invited to Alton Towers, in order that they might 
assist in the ceremony of consecration, 'which ,vas per- 
fonned by Bishop \Valsh. It is probable that on this 
occasion, if not sooner, Brother \Vilfl'id signified to 
Lord Shrewsbury his grateful acceptance of the offer 
of the house and grounds of Cotton, or as it was more 
comIllonly called, Cotton Hall. Thither the cOlnmunity 
\vas transferred from Colnlore Terrace in the early part 
of Septeu1ber, the first Sunday spent there being the 
Feast of the Holy Name of Mary, Sept. 13, 1846. 
The position of Cotton Hall was in many ways an 
ad yantageous one. Standing at a considerable eleva- 
tion on the north-east side of a deep valley, the lower 
part of which ,vas fined with thick wood, it looked 
across to an opposite bank, crowned by a clump of 
Scotch firs. "'Tith a sloping lawn in front, trees at 
the west side, and a spacious garden, it III ust have 
seemed a paradise to those accustomed to the narro\V 
lodgings, fio\verless yards, and the smoky atmosphere 
of such a to'wn as Birminghaul. * 
The Brothers of the Will of God entered at once 
with zeal and energy upon their new work. Many 
alterations \vere made in the grounds by the formation 
of gardens and walks, and the plantation of trees. 
This was principally done by the lay brothers, one of 
whom hall been gardener at Elton Rectory, the choir 
brothers, 'who spent the mornings in study, join- 
i.ng them in the afternoon. At first a room in the 
house \vas used as a chapel, but as this was totall.v 
* 
iany of the characteristic features of St. Wilfrid's, Cotton, are 
alluded to in Father Faber's Hymns, Flowers for the Altar, No. 9 2 , 
edition of 1862. 
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inadequate to its purpose, it was detern1Ïned that a 
suitable church should be built, in the Gothic style, 
fronl designs by 1\lr. Pugin, the necessary funds being 
provided by three of the brothers, assisted by a dona- 
tion of .i I 000 from Lord Shrewsbury. It is believed 
that the principal contributor was Brother Artony, 
although the mention of this fact is carefully avoided 
in his notes relating to that period. The first plan 
was simple enough, but as the ,york proceeded, many 
additions \vere made to it, and other buildings \vere 
undertaken for the use of the community. The 
Brothers had the advantage of a resident priest, at 
first the Rev. 
lr. Kennedy, who had assisted at their 
reception into the Church at Northampton, and after- 
ward the Rev. Dr. Faa di Bruno. On the 5th of 
October. not quite a month after the migration to 
Cotton, henceforward kno\vn as St. \Yilfrid's, Brother 
'Vilfrid wrote to 
lr. \Vatts Russell: 


LETTER LXXXII. 
You can scarcely form an idea of the confusion, hurry 
work, I may actually say 'llbiqwity, which have been required 
of poor me during the past weeks. From Alton Towers 
to Cotton, at Cotton from the house to the garden, from 
the new church to the new school, from the quarry to the 
wood, from bricklayers and carpenters to painters and 
glaziers, from Dr. ,\Yinter the Donlinican to 
Ir. 'Vinter 
the steward, from Lord Shrewsbury to Brother Chad, trees, 
walls, windows, seem to echo Brother Wilfrid, Brother 
"\Vi1frid, and the unfortunate Brother "\ViHrid was every- 
where but in the one place where he ought to have been, 
viz., before the Blessed Sacrament. 
I can say no more now than, I. that I am to receive 
minor orders with Brothers Antony and Austin. at the 
Towers on 1\Ionday; 2. that the bishop had fixed St. 
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Edward's day, but that ultimately turning out inconvenient 
to Lord Shrewsbury, it will now be, D.V., on St. WÜfrid's 
day; 3. that on the same day, the bishop with mitre and 
crosier will walk round the foundations of my new church 
of St. 'Vilfrid, and bless it, and sing the litanies over the 
rising walls; Pugin says it will be "the only perfect church 
in England," with "an east window he could die for;" 
4. that I desire you much to pray for me that I lnay have 
a most abundant and overflowing share of man's scorn and 
bad opinion and calumny; I think God means it, and I am 
earnestly begging it; I think. with His grace, I can drink 
that portion of our dear Lord's cup. 5. Pray also for the 
Catholic clergy, that they may have more of the ecclesias- 
tical spirit, and be less like ministers / that God may rai
e 
up Newman or some one to get us a "séminaire," as dis- 
tinguished from our present Oxford-mimicking colleges. 
I have come to see that that is what We need; turn an your 
prayers that way, and if you can get hold of it, read the new 
Vie de l\i. Olier, Fondateur de S. Sulpice. 
I go into three days' retreat on 'Yednesday night, and 
into a ten days' one a week after, the first time under an 
Italian, the second under an English Jesuit. 
These arrangements were carried out as projected. 
Brother Wilfrid received the tonsure and the four 
minor orders fronl Bishop "T alsh, on the 12th of 
October, the feast of his patron Saint, together with 
Brother Antony and Brother Austin and on the same 
day the first stone of the new church oÎ St. Wilfrid 
was blessed by the Bishop. The ten day's retreat 
spoken of in the foregoing letter was given to the 
con1IDunity by the Rev. Father Cobb, S.J., before the 
Feast of All Saints. The unbroken silence, and the 
long hours of solitary meditation, were n10re then Bro- 
ther vVilfrid's fran1e could bear: he was exhausted and 
enfeebled by the months of anxiety and fatigue through 
,vhich he had passed, and during the retreat he was 
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harassed by the idea 'which Father Cobb regard(1d as a 
temptation, that he had nlÌstaken his vocation, and was 
reany called to be a Jesuit. The result was, that at 
the conclusion of the exercises he was seized by a 
violent attack of nervous fever. Although he was not 
deprived of consciousness, the symptoms were so alarm- 
ing that on the evening of All Saints' day it was judged 
expedient to give him the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. A little later he made his profession of 
faith, bade his community fare\vell, and received the last 
blessing and Papal Indulgence, whilst Brother Antony 
put into his hands a crucifix which had been given him 
by the Holy Father. It pleased God, however, to hear 
the pleadings of the Brothers for their father's life, and 
to restore him in a short tinle to his usual health. 
The retreat was productive of great good to the 
conlIDullity. By the advice of Father Cobb, several 
changes were luade in the Brothers' manner of life, 
and the kindly encouragernent which he gave was a 
stimulus to increased fervour and exertion. 
As soon as possible after their establishlnent at St. 
'Yilfrid's, the Brothers began to do a little missionary 
,york among their neighbours. A beginning wås made 
by opening a school for boys in a loft over the stable, 
and as early as the month of November the numbers 
anlounted to forty-six. On Sundays the scholars were 
catechised in the chapel by Brother \Vilfrid, and their 
parents and others were invited to attend. Still the 
,york was much 1imited by the fact that there were no 
priests in the cOlllmunity, and it was not until after 
Brother 'Vilfrid's ordination that any considerable 
number of conversionR took place. 
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In the Ineantirne, the enernies of the comnlunity 
spread many reports to its disadvantage. The follow- 
ing extract frolll one of Brother \Vilfrid's letters will 
suffice to sho\v the absurd nature of some of those ill 
circulatioll. (October, 1846.) 


LETTER LXXXIII.- To }I. 'V ATTS RUSSELL, ESQ. 
I am said to have strangled one of my monk
: the story 
is all over the land and is believed. lVII's. R- came to 
Fiee me at St. \Yilfrid's to "see the man;" and, glaring at 
me in silence like a tigress, she told Lady. Shrewsbury and 
Lady Arundel that I ,vas quite capable of all she heard, 
and that her faith in it was estabhshed! 
A relative of Brother Antony has sent a Scotch physician 
here to inspect and report; the said relative has also written 
a letter in which I am "an ambitious villain and a hellish 
ruler," and that wherever he goes in London" the finger 
of scorn is pointed at" me. God be praised! this looks 
like work and vocation, and a seal of heavenly love. This 
obloquy is what I have lately been praying for: God grant 
that I may have the cup of the J\Iount of Olives to the 
dl'egs! I never felt so utterly to belong to and to love 
my sweet Jesus as now. I beg you nevor to say a word 
in my defence to anyone; I keep a most tranquil silence: 
I feel most for the poor fratelli who mourn in silly sympathy 
for me. 


In the course of Advent: Brother Wilfrid 'was sum- 
moned by the Bishop to Oscott, and received froin him 
the order of sub-deacon on the 19th of December, the 
last circulllstance deser\ring of notice in this eventful 
year. 
Atnong the first to be attracted to the cOlumunity 
of the brothers of the 'Vill of God by the reputation 
of its Superior and the development of its institute was 
Mr. :Frederick Fortescue 'Vells. who was adillitted as 
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a nOVIce in the beginning of the year 1847, under 
the nallle of Brother AlLan. His falnily resided near 
Elton, and he thus Inade the acquaintance of Mr. 
Faber, froIH whom he learned nlauy Catholic principles. 
These soon worked their way out to their legitimate con- 
clusion. 'Vhilst an undergraduate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he heard of 1\11'. Faber's conversion, and at 
at once obtained leave of absence froIl! his college 
tutor, with the intention of proceeding to Birmingham 
to see his friend. He had nut then made up his mind 
to become a Catholic, Lut in a few days his remaining 
doubts were solved, and he ,vas received in
o the 
Church by 1\11'. 
1oore. He spent the months of 
Decenlber and January in London, \vhere he became 
acquaintell with 
fr. Hutchison, 1\11'. Rowe, and other 
converts. He also received the sacrament of confirma- 
tion from Bishop Griffiths. Being still under age, he 
was committed by his family to the care of a Protes- 
tant clergyman as tutor, in the hope of bringing him 
back to the English Church. His faith, however, was 
proof against all such attelnpts, and he was allowed 
to practise the duties of his religion without further 
hindrance. In the cuurse of the SUnlmel' of 1846 he 
renewed his intercourse w}th Brother Wilfrid, and 
occasionally passed a few days with the cornmunity 
at Colmore Terrace. At this time he first expressed 
his desire to becon1e a Brother of the 'Vill of God, 
although he could not carry out his wish until he came 
of age in the following January. In the meantime, 
however, he acconlpanied the Brothers to the opening 
of the new chl1rch at Cheadle on the I st of September, 
and took an è:1ctive part in the reli.:.oval of the COlllmu- 
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nity from Colmore Terrace to St. Wilfrid's. It was 
therefore as an old friend that he was received by the 
Wjlfridians, when the completion of his twenty-first 
year enabled him to join them. The natural bright- 
ness of his disposition soon endeared hÜn to all, whilst 
his talents and energy rendered him a valuable coad- 
jutor in n1issionary ,vork. 
At the end of January Brother Wilfrid was sun1- 
maned to Derby to meet the Bishop, who inforlned hinl 
that he was to receive the diaconate on the Saturday 
before Passion Sunday, termed "Sitientes," occurring 
in that year on the 20th of l\larch, the feast of St. 
Cuthbert, patron of Durham and of University College. 
Oxford, and the priesthood on Holy Saturday, April 
the 3rd, the feast of St. Richard of Chichester, and the 
anniversary of his father's death. 
He took this opportunity to arrange with l\1essrs. 
Richardson the publication of a series of Lives of the 
Saints, for which he had been making preparations, for 
some time. He had obtained the assistance of Inany 
of his friends in the translation from foreign languages 
of the lives of servants of God, ,vhether canonized, 
beatified, declared venerable by authority, or commonly 
reputed among Catholics to have died in the odour of 
sanctity. The object of the collection, as stated in the 
prospectus, was: 
"I. To supply English Catholics with a cabinet library 
of interesting as well as edifying reading, especially for 
families, schools, and religious refectories, which would, for 
many reasons, be particularly adapted for these times, and 
would, with God's blessing, act as a counter influence to 
the necessarily deadening and chilling effects which the 
neighbourhood of heresy and the consequent prevalence of 
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earthly principles and low views of grace may have on the 
temper and habits of mind even of the faithful; 
"2. To present to our other countrymen a number of 
samples of the fruit which the systen1, doctrine, and moral 
discipline established by the holy and blessed Council of 
Trent have produced, and which will be, to inquirers really 
Ïn earnest about their souls, an argument more cogent 
than any that mere controversy can allege, and- 
"3. To satisfy an humble desire which they feel to 
spread the honour and love of the ever-blessed Queen of 
Saints, by showing how greatly an intense devotion to her 
aided in forming those prodigies of heroic virtue "with 
which the Holy Ghost has been pleased to adorn the 
Church since the schism of Luther, m01'e than in almost 
any p'rev'ious times, and whose actions, with a few.excep- 
tions, are known to English laymen only in a very general 
way, and from meagre abridgements; "while the same 
moti ve will preyen t the series being confined to modern 
Saints exclusively." 


It was proposed that six volumes should be published 
ill tbe course of each year, and that the series should 
commence as soon as practicable \vith the I..ife of St. 
Philip N eri. This choice indicates the great devotion 
to that saint \vhich existed in the 'Yilfridian Commu- 
nity, and that drawing to\vard his spirit, 'which ulti- 
mately led its llleinbers into the Congregation of the 
Oratory. The translation of his life had been begun 
by 1tlr. Faber at Elton, and \vas completed by him at 
St. "\Vilfrid's, \vith the assistance of Brothers Antony 
and Al ban. 
During the short interval bet\,een his return from 
Derby and the time fixed for his ordination, Brother 
'Yilfrid applied hirnself with assiduity to the prepara- 
tion necessary for his reception of the priesthood. 
Besides the prosecution of his theological studies, he 
s 
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disposed himself by prayer and penance for the cele- 
bration of the adorable sacrifice of the mass. U Of 
course," he wrote to 1\11'. l\10rris, who was engaged in 
the same preparation, cc one's utter indignity to offer 
the l\lost Holy is so next to infinite, that the very dif- 
ference between saint and sinner dwindles in looking 
at it: aU you say of yourself is of course only a terrific 
a fortiori for me, ,vhom you have had for years to lug 
on behind by rebukes and exau1ple and secret prayers. 
I never think of saying Mass without throwing myself 
at our Sweetest l\Iother's feet, and holding n1Y peace, 
even of my own un worthiness; she will give n1e over, 
or has done so, to St. Joseph." 
Åccording to the arrangelnents ma(le at Derby, 
Brother Wilfrid received the diaconate on the 20th of 

1arch, and the priesthood on Holy Saturday. After 
the ordination, which was held by Bishop vViseman at 
Oscott, he received faculties to hear confessions, and 
was entrusted \vith the sole charge of the nlÌssion of 
Cotton. He returned there the same afternoon, and 
was met at some distance frOIn the house by the people, 
who took the horses ont of the carriage, and dragged it 
in triumph to St. Wilfrid's. That evening he began 
his work by hearing confessions, and on Easter-Day he 
said his first mass. On the fourth Sunday in Lent, in 
addressing the people, he had used the following 
,vords :- 
"For eight years of my life I have been a Protestant, 
clergyman, with important parishes entrusted to my care, 
until it pleased Almighty God of His infinite mercy to 
show me the dreadful errors and un scriptural doctrines of 
Protestantism, and to lead me into His true Church, and 
give me the unspeakable happiness, a happiness which 
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increases every day, of being a Catholic. During those 
eight 
rears I gave up IllY life to the poor, lived among 
their children, was continually in t.heir cottages, or at 
their death-beds; and, as an Englishman bred and born, 
no object was so dear to me as the English poor, so miser- 
ably neglected, ill-used, or coldly treated as they are now j 
and now that I am on the point of being ordained a 
Catholic priest, I feel even more strongly than ever the 
desire to devote all my health and strength to win my 
poor countrymen to the true light of the Gospel, to con- 
sole theIn in all their tribulations, whether of body or of 
soul, to sacrifice my own ease and comfort for thenl, and 
knowing so well as I do the trials and difficulties of the 
poor, to endeavour to make religion as easy and as kindly 
to them as possible-to make the yoke of Jesus ,vhat He 
himself called it, a light yoke and merciful." 
The brothers had been engaged since the beginning 
of the year in nlÏssionary work an10ng their neighbours, 
and the ordination of Brother "\Vilfrid enabled thenl to 
organize their labours \vith greater effect. The popu- 
lation, being thinly scattered over the country, was 
not easily accessible, and a vast field of operation \vas 
open, inasmuch as, with the exception of Alton allJ 
Cheadle, there were no other nlissions 'within several 
nlÍles. Districts \vere accordingly marked out and 
assigned to the Druthers, who each devoted a great 
portion of the day to a systematic visitation of every 
house witllÌn their lin1Íts. The peop1e were invited to 
assist at the services, and instructed in the 1110re neces- 
sary parts of Christian doctrine. The fruit of this \vas 
soon apparent, for such as visited St. "\Yilfrid's were 
favourably impressed, and doubtless contrasted the zeal 
and energy of their Catholic friends \vith the neglect 
of their o\vn ministers. During the sunlmer, it wag 
Brother "\Vilfrid's custom to preach on Sundays in a 
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J'ard near the house, or uuder the beach-trees in the 
garden, as the chapel was far too small to contain the 
n un} LeI's who flocked to hear him. 


LETTER LXXXIV.-To 1\1. \VATTS RUSSELL, ESQ. 
Et'e of St. 
1[a1.Y lrlagdalcne, 1847. 
'Ve are fairly in for work. God has greatly blessed our 
poor missionary labours, and I think I have taken about a 
hundred and fifty into the Church since Easter. Brother 
Antony will be ordained priest on the .Assumption, and 
this will be nn immense help to us. Brother Austin will 
be ordained deacon at the sallie time, and Brother .L\.lban 
tonsured and put into minor orders.* As time, and study, 
and work go on, the cOllllllunity seems to consoliùate, and 
things look nlore anl more like permanence. The roof is 
now being put on our church, and a most glorious building 
it will be, tower and spire all complete; and we have had 
five painted. windows given us, but they will not be finished 
for two years or more. I returned last night from Bir- 
n1Ïnghalll, where I had been preaching at the opening of the 
new church of our Lady at Handsworth. I preached for I 
think more than an hour on the l\Iadonna., and then cut 
back to St. \Yilfrid's without going to the banquet in the 
House of 1\Iercy, whereby I escaped all criticisln, i.e., 
escaped hearing it. 
In a very fe\v Inonths there relnained but one Pro- 
testant fanlily in the pal'i
h, and the Protestant church, 
\vhich stood within the grounds of Cotton Hall itself, 
was ahnost entirely abandoned. t 
So great a change was not accolnplished \vithout 
opposition. In Brother \Vilfl'id's correspondence ,vith 
1\lr. \Vatts Russell, the follo,ving passage occurs, under 
* The retreat previous to this ordination was ghen by Father 
Dominic, of the Congregation of the Passion. 
t Brother Antony wrote: "\Ve have con,'erted the péw-opener, 
léa dng the per:-5on only his clerk and two drunken men as his regular 
con.mullicant:::." 
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date of July 20th, 1847: " We have much fighting 
and squabbling with parsons and Methodists, and I 
preach in the streets in habit and ,vith crucifix." On 
011e occasion Father Faber, as he was now con1n10uly 
ternled, ,vas follo,ved into the rOOlTI of a sick 11lan by 
a n1Ïnister of the Prin1Ïtive 1\Iethodists, 'who insisted 
on remainÜ1g there to hear what ,vas said in confession, 
and it \vas only when the poor invalid had three tinles 
implored him to leave the house that he reluctantly 
ngreed to do so, Father Faber saying that at another 
tinle and place he should be ready to discuss points of 
doctrine with him. The n1Ïnister, 1\11'. 1\1., seeins to 
]Iave understood this as a challenge to a public dispu- 
tation, and, on Father Faber's leaving the house, began 
an argument with him in the presence (:)f se\'eral per- 
sons. Being \vorsted in this, he proposed a 11101'e 
formal dispute at another tin1e (which, ho\vever, he 
declined to fix), taking the \V ord of God only as the 
basis of it, but insisting on the acceptance of the 
Protestant translation. Father Faber replied that in 
order to avoid the question of different translations, 
it \vould be better to make use of the original Greek. 
:For this 1\11'. 1\1. was not prepared, and after a corres- 
pondence of some length, in which Father Faber \VH8 
treated \vith considera ble discourtesy, not to say insult, 

fr. 
l. contrived to evade the proposed discussion. 
In protesting against the abuse which his adversary 
substituted for argulnent, Father Faber took occasion 
to point out to the Protestants of the neighbourhood 
the unfair manner in which the controversy ,vas con- 
ducted, Catholic priests being treated as prisoners 
called up to the bar for sentence, not as opponents with 
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equal rights in a dispute. He also expressed his belief 
that n1any conversions were due to the violence of the 
tactics adopted by lVIr. 1\1. and other clergymen. His 
words were: 


"'Vhat has been the policy of our adversaries, and the 
fashion of their warfare 1 One clergyman of the Establish- 
ment rides into our garden on his pony, and refusing to bow 
or return my salutation, tells me that because I persist in 
trying to convert his people and yisiting them in their own 
houses, nlY 'conduct is neither that of a Christian, a gentle- 
man, or an honest man;' that he is 'on the look-out to 
catch me breaking the penal laws, and to make an examp]p 
of Ine.' 
" You and yours are far more effective Catholic mission- 
aries than ,ve are; and I assure you, hardly a week passes 
wit.hout some one or more stragglers being driven into the 
bosom of the IIoly Roman Church, declaring themselves 
fairly wearied out by the incessant curses fuln1Ïnated against 
us from the pulpits of the State Church, and humbly echoed 
back, with fury even wilder still, from the Dissenters' chapel 
and camp-meeting, and desirous to seek a refuge ,vhere 
they hear only of Almighty God, of the lo\"e of Jesus, and 
of duty, charity, peace, and kindly affection toward aU, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. You nnd your aIlies of the 
Establishment have, indeed, done our work weIl and wisely, 
though most unintentionally; and had you all been our 
hired and salaried servants, you could not ha ve done it 
better. 'Ye shall go on as heretofore, in the face of secret 
spite and of unmanly persecution, without one feeling of ill- 
will toward either l\Iethodists, clergymen, or others, and 
daily praying for them all; men of peace, yet ready for 
'val' when you choose to provoke us to it, but war in your 
own earn p and by your own fireside; and though I am sure 
you will forgive us if we cannot at all times resist a good- 
humoured joke against you, when you persist in laying 
yourself open to it; one thing, by God's grace, you will not 
provoke us to, and that is, one really uncharitable thought, 
or one really unkind word;" and you yourself should always 
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have a good-tempered and a smiling welcome if ever you 
choose to call upon us; and while from State Church and 
l\fethodist camp the furious thunder of anathemas and 
curses week after week breaks the blessed stillness of the 
holy Sabbath, we will be content to go on in our old way, 
preaching Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and love to the 
poor whom Jesus left behind Him to fill His place, and for 
His followers to love." 


In the account of this controversy, published at the 
time, Father Faber left the whole matter to the com- 
mon sense, the English fairness, and the Christian 
gentleness of the lovers of truth, remarking that the 
Protestant attack (( was like an angry child beating the 
huge buttress of a strong stone church, because it has 
hurt its foot against it, breaking and bruising its own 
poor little knuckles, and then crying, half \vith pain 
and ha1f with spite, because the hard old church \\
ill 
not tumble down for its puny knocks." 
In the case of one of Brother "Vilfrid's most cher- 
ished schelues, he had to encounter the opposition of 
those of his own faith. So little falniliar \vere English 
rea(lers \vith the supernatural l11anifestations which 
abound in the biographies of the Saints, that exception 
was taken in several quarters to the publication of the 
Life of St. Philip N eri. 


LETTER LXXXV. 


Septem'fJer 23, 1847. 
I ought to tell you (Brother 'Vilfrid wrote to l\Ir. 'Vatts 
llussell) that, like all my schemes, even our Saints' Lives 
are in a perilous storm. Â 11 this is only a proof that the 
series is already doing the work we intended it to do, and 
that opposition should arise in so unexpected a quarter and 
upon 
o clearly right an action, is extremely consoling, and 
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goes far toward proving the divine approval. If we can get 
eight or ten volumes fairly out, w'e shall be t.oo strong to be 
disturbed. The third volume containing St. Rose of Lima, 
Blessed Colomba of Rieti, and St. Juliana of Falconieri, 
will cause the storm to wax louder, unless I am very much 
mistaken. . . . . I refused to preach at the opening of the 
ne\v church at Rugby, thinking to be humble and quiet, but 
in vain. On Sunday week I have to go to 'V olverhampton 
to rouse an educational movement there; and the four 
following Sundays and l\Iondays I am going to give a 
mission in the Potteries, fifteen miles off, where I may 
have a chance of martyrdom. Think of me amid the 
glories of Christian Rome on those Sunday evenings in 
October, all dedicated to dearest l\Iama! I shall be waving 
my crucifix about in a crowd of those rough heathen potters. 
Thus, by God's grace on our vileness, the 'Vilfridians are 
allowed to work their double work against ignorance and 
brutal sin among these lost poor of Christ, and against 
rnezzo-p'J"otesfante fredrlezza by the Lives of the Saints. 'Vhat 
an immense pleasure it is that you are working with us in 
this! I often think in the middle of the weary drudgery 
,vhat invisible secret good this or that life may do-what 
love to Jesus and to l\Iary it may breed-"hat souls it may 
stir onward to perfection-and how t.he blessed Saints will 
Jove those who thus ,vork to manifest quam mÙ"abilis est 
Deus in sancfis suis. 


The Community of the Brothers of the 'ViII of God 
had no\v been in existence sufficiently long to admit 
of the vows of religion being taken by its lTIeffi bel's. 
Brother Wilfrid accordingly proposed that he and 
Brother Antony, the only ones \vho \vere priests, 
sbould visit London in the conrse of Advent, and pro- 
nounce their Vo\VS in the hands of Bishop Wiseman, 
\vho ,vas then adminstrator of the London District. 
Before his Lordship's answer was received, news arrived 
in England of Father Newman's proximate return as 
superior of the Oratory, and the idea of joining that 
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congregation again presented itself to Br.other 'Vilfrid's 
nlilld. His o,vn account of this, taken fronl a letter 
of Deceln ber I I th to 
fr. 'Vatts Russell, shall be 
given without abridgment. 


LETTER LXXXVI.-To 1\1. WATTS RUSSELL, ESQ. 
On the feast of St. Andrew, St. \Vilfrid's patron Saint, I 
chose for my next morning's meditation St. Joseph's delay 
about putting our Lady away, and his sorrow j and, reflecting 
on my own responsible position, I asked as the fruit of my 
meditation the gift of counsel and the grace of prudence; 
you must know that our \Vednesday's meditation is always 
on St. Joseph. The next morning I rose at five, and made 
my meditation; it was full of distractions, but I took pains 
with it, although I had no particular s,veetnesR in it, nor 
was there anything signal about it in any way. Toward 
the conclusion, when making my colloquies, and repeating 
IllY petition for counsel and prudence, when nothing was 
fal'ther from my thoughts, aU on a sudden I felt an interior 
call to join the Oratory of St. Philip, and in one instant all 
the perplexity of the faculties of my soul which I had ex- 
perienced for some weeks was calmed. I ought to ha,'e 
told you, by the way, that we were preparing to take our 
vows. I imInediately set myself to work on my knees to 
argue against this call, and to combat it in eyery way. I 
appealed to St. Joseph, our own special patron and superior, 
but he seemed to answer that God's will was his great end, 
and that we were to go, with other like things. I then took 
the relic of St. Philip, and I appealed to him as now enjoying 
the Beatific Vision, and having no self-love about his own 
institute, but he seemed to answer that all had been his 
doing hitherto, and now as the consummation: that I had 
begun to translate his life at Elton, that he had been my 
model there, that my rule was only an expression of his 
spirit adapted to England, and that now the Vicar of God 
had himself modified the Oratorian rule for England,7(. that 
* On this point Brother \Vilfrid had been misinformed. The changes 
made for England in the Institute of the O:atory are very triflinO', and 
cannot bt:: called modifications. 0 
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he (St. Philip) had gradually displaced St. Wilfrid as fore- 
1110st in our devotions, &c., &c. I then tried to throw my- 
self back on a certain repugnance I had always felt, but I 
found it was gone, thawed away in some mysterious manner. 
I then went and said mass for the Anime Sante, though I 
could scarcely tell what I was doing, yet I was wonderfully 
calm. l\Iy thanksgiving was of course entirely occupied 
with this matter; Elton was to come over again; the will 
of God was to hunt me out of my new home, to snap all ties; 
so I passed, little indeed to my thinking, once again to the 
calm broken-heartedness of the past, and I let God strip 
me as He pleased. l\Iy dear l\Iichael, you must try to 
understand all this as well as you can; it passed in my 
interior in such a way that it seems impossible for me to 
describe it. How everything seemed changed when I went 
out! everything had ceased to be mine: the rising spire 
of our magnificent church, the young trees, all seemed 
buried in the one thing, God. 
I had now to face my choir brothers, whose aversion to 
the plan was very vehement; and as we were to take our 
vows shortly, no tÎIne was left me to prepare things. That 
same day, \Vednesday, I took Father Hutchison out, and 
told him the whole; he immediately said, "It is from God, 
I will go with you." His repugnance was utterly gone. 
The same happened with Brother Alban and Brother 
Austin; this seemed wonderful. I then proposed that I 
f'hould go down to the Jesuits to make a retreat, and to 
make out if all this really came from God. The next 
morning a letter came from Dr. Wiseman, fixing that 
Father Hutchison and I should come up to town on the 
Immaculate Conception B. V. 1\1., to take our vows; this 
letter made us consider how far it would be well to go down 
to Stonyhul'st without Dr. \Viseman's knowledge and per- 
mission, as he had been our director all along. So Father 
Hutchison and I started for London at once. 
Strange to say! the first OrLl.torian in England, Father 
Stanton, in the habit, arrived just before liS, and was with 
the bishop in Golden Square. I was up with the bishop 
till midnight on Thursday; he solemnly approved of the 
whole as coming frolll God, and being His adorable will. 
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The next day, St. Francis Xavier, we both said mass for 
it, and afterward the bishop pronounced definitely that so 
it was to be. You will not be surprised now at my falling 
ill; I could not get my breath in London, so I asked the 
bishop to let me go down by railroad to Tring to sleep, 
where I could breathe. Father Hutchison, also wbite as 
a corpse and very ill, set off with me on Friday at two 
P.M., but 'when we got to Euston Square we were obliged 
to go to bed. In the evening we got up, and went all the 
wa}T to Derby, and arrived here on Saturday evening in 
tin1e for the confessionaJ. And now the lay brothers and 
catechists, Elton and non-Elton, follow me, and N. Darnell 
of New College also, seventeen in all. It is at present a 
profound secret, as we do not know whether Newman will 
accept us; you know he refused me at 
laryvale. The 
Bishop says St. 'Vilfrid's can, by the Pope's modifications, 
be kept" and become an Oratorian house, and he has 
pledged himself to me, that our most prosperous mission 
will be carried on. 
'Yhat the people will do without "poor Father Fable," 
as they say, I know not; they were all in misery at a 
foolish report that I was going to be made a bishop. 
IIowever, Fiat voluntas I And now', fratello mio, you 
111Ust pray hard: I shrink from the prospect before me, 
very much; to fall frmll founder and supmior to noyice, 
and a novice who must naturally be an object of extreme 
jealousy from his influence over the rest of the brothers; 
to meet the ludibl'i1l17
 of all our old-Catholic enemies, to 
stand the evil opinion of those who, as J. 
I. does, think 
all this from Satan, will require no little grace. It is 
possible to face it well in meditation, with the dignity of 
the sacrifice to support us, but the daily irritating detail. 
there will be the tria], and it is for that I so much need 
masses and prayers. Still the call has come, our bishop and 
director approves, and forbids the Jesuit retreat; humility 
and obedience alone remain. 'Ve are all, thank God, in 
good spirits in the house, and prepared to do God's will; 
we have felt quite wonderfully in His hands ever since the 
decision was come to. 
I am B.gain under persecution about the Lives of tho 
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Raints, and I have offered to discontinue the work. I 
think the blessed Saints will not let matters come to that, 
and I hope Dr. 'Viseman will be firm. I have no\v forty 
writers, of whom nineteen are ecclesiastics of 1110re or less 
distinction; the sale is advancing rapidly, and in 

merica 
the series is doing great things. Four thousand pictures 
of St. Philip N eri have sold, and his l\Iaxims, which I 
published only the other day, will do good service, I think. 
A thousand copies of each of the four volumes already out 
will have been disposed of by Christmas, and about a 
thousand of your edition of N ouet are sold, so that I shall 
ha\
e to reprint that next year, and will do it in a nicer 
size and type, and with your nallle. But this is a great 
sale for Catholic books here in England. I am constantly 
in hot water about all this, and what \vith coldness, 
jealousy, and persecution, al11 worn out: instead of being 
able to think only of God, 1 have to fight with my crucifix 
for charity, charity, all day long. Yet I am sure that all 
these people think me a wild, dangerous ultra lad, griev- 
ously needing curb and snaffle, and that they are doing 
God service by snubbing me; and perhaps they are. I 
ought to get holiness out of it all, and yet I do not. IIeu 
'mild quia incolatus meus lJrololl[Jatus est I N o'v at least I 
am free to die; my community is disposed of, I am no 
longer necessary to anyone, and it has quite come to me 
with a feeling of joyousness that perhaps God Ineans all 
this as a prelude to taking me away. Howev'er, what I 
have got steadily to look forward to is this everyday trial 
of obedience, submission, and harassing change; pray for 
l1)e that I may have grace in detail, and more and more 
distaccamento every day from earth and the affections of 
earth. l\Iy community was an attaccamento / God must 
mean good to me by cutting it away from me. 


Father N e\vrnan reached England on Christn1as Eve, 
and in the month of January, 1848, Brother Wilfrid 
and Brother Alban visited hin1 at l\Iaryvale. To the 
former the propæal to join the Oratory involved a 
great sacrifice, uothing less than the abandonment of 
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he work at St. \V ilfrid's ,vhich gave so fair a promise, 
the destruction qf the Institute which he had formed 
and the exchange of the position of Superior and 
founder for tbat of sÎlnple novice. On the eve of the 
change, when the Fathers at :Thlaryvale had decided to 
adnlÌt the \Yilfridians to their Congregation, Father 
Faber wrote to 1\11'. :\IOrI'is (February I I, 1848): 


" I am on the whole in very good spirits, with a downcast 
fit now and then about my health; but it is a great thing 
to be putting oneself in the way, as most people seem to 
think, of doing the utmost one is capable of for the glory 
of God and the love of dear l\Iama. Giving St. 'Vilfrid's 
up seems to unroot one altogether from the earth, and the 
future is such a complete blank that one feels as if one was 
going to die. It will be a great charity if you will com- 
municate for me on J\Ionday, and get Edward Bagshawe to 
do the same, as he has had many a memento from me." 


His position and feelings were more fully described 
in the followiug letter of the sallie date, to :\11'. \Yatts 
Russell :- 


LETTER LXXXVII. 
Now I suppose I must tell you a little of myself. Four 
of our lay brothers have gone to J\Iaryvale; and to-D10rrow 
llight I expect Father Superior with Fathers Ambrose and 
Richard (St. John and Stanton); they stay Sunday here, 
and on :Jlol1day St. Valentine, the day on which two years 
ago I visited the relics of St. ThoD1as of Canterbury at 
Sens, and drew up the draft of the 'Vilfridian rule, we 
shall all be solemnly adlnittecl Oratonians. My couracre 
fails me a little; I am to remain here a few weeks a
d 
then go as a "strict novice" to 
Iaryvale, and I under- 
ßtand I am ne
'el' to return to St. 'Vilfrid's. So away goes 
home, church, flock, Eltonian children, and all. The 
people are up in arms about it, memorializing Father 
Superior, the Shrewsbur;ys are vexed, the neighbouring 
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priests are writing letters, the lay brothers are downcast: 
as to Father 'Vilfrid himself, he hopes he is happy. 
Certainly, rickety and ailing as my health now is, I have 
occasional fits of low spirits; I cannot move my library to 
l\laryvale, so I shall be separated from that as well, neither 
willl\Iaryvale be my settled home. In my first spoliation 
I kept my books ancllny Elton children; now I lose these 
two; Deo gratias et beato Philippo! Certainly the Oratory 
has been a bloody husband to me because of the circum- 
cision; but I trust that it will also bring with it a fresh 
covenant of grace. The Oratonians are remarkably kind 
to us, and seem very anxious to make us feel happy and at 
home; and I hope we may have grace not to disappoint 
them by taking too much upon us and forgetting our place 
as novices. But this will be very hard; so you ill ust help 
us by your prayers. I have haà a house full of temptations 
and repugnances to govern for some weeks past, but by the 
grace of God and dear 
Iama's help I hope to steer my 
little crew into the port of San Filippo without a loss. 
All this devil's work pleases me, because it seems to betray 
his fear of what we are doing. Father Superior seems to 
think large towns my proper sphere; and it is a great joy 
to me not to have to decide for myself, but to work under 
blind obedience. l\Iy new name of Father'Vilfrid begins 
to sound quite natural to me again: and when I have once 
got over the \vrench of leaving, I hope I shall be quite 
cheerful. But you know what a desperate fellow I am for 
local affections; and St. 'Vilfrid's represents eighteen 
months of arduous and interesting struggle, besides its 
own excessive natural beauty. The trees I have planted, 
the ,valks I have planned, the streams I have turned, 
everyone has got a shockingly tight hold upon me, and all 
the two hundred converts ! Well, all that can be said is 
that if I can dislocate myself with a moderate indifference 
and distaccamenlo, I shall be a lucky fellow; God does not 
often give a man two opportunities of a holocaust; doubt- 
less, my dearest l\Iama has obtained this for me. And 
now, enough of this, and perhaps too much. 


Thul'sday, February I7.-Father Superior has now left 
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us, all in onr Philippine habits with turndown collars, like 
fo;O many good boys brought in after dinner. In the 
solemn admission on l\Ionday morning, he gave a most 
wonderful address, full of those marvellous pauses which 
you know of. He showed how wonderfully we had been 
an brought together from different parts, and ho,v, in his 
case and ours, St. Philip seemed to have laid hands upon 
ns, and taken us for his own, whether we would or not. 
Since my admission I seem to haye lost all attachment to 
everything but obedience; I could dance and sing all day, 
hecause I am so joyous; I hardly know what to do with 
myself for very happiness. 
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I848-9. 


THE first six months of Father Faber's Oratorian 
life were nWl'ked by few incidents. On the 2 I st of 
:Feùruary 1848, he \vas called to the noviciate at 
l\Iaryvale, \vhere, unùer the Father Superior hÜnse]f 
as novice master, he was to be practised in the exer- 
cises of the Congregation. Contrary to his expectation, 
ho\vever, he was sent back to St. 'Vilfrid's in the 
course of a fe\v days. On Easter Tuesday, April the 
25th, the new. church was solelnnly opened, and altnost 
the ""hole conul1unity frolll J\fal'yvale assisted at the 
ceremony. The exertions of Father Faber in making 
preparations for this event, together \vith the labours 
of Lent (during which he preached in several of the 
London chapels) and Holy Week, brought on a severe 
attack of rheUll)atisln, which lasted for some days. On 
his recovery he \yas much occupied in attendance upon 
Drother Stanislas, Olle of the lay brothers, \v ho had. 
been one of the 'Vilfridian cornulunity, and was 
1l0\V dangerously. ill. After the holy death of this 
brother on the 2 I st of 
1ay, Father Faber proceeded 
to l\faryvale, in tirne to assist at the celebratioll of the 
Feast of St. Philip. 
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As he \vas still in a suffering state of health, he 
was sent to the east coast of Yorksbire for change of 
air, and relnained there about three \veeks. One 
11 ight during his stay at Scarborough he wrote, at the 
req uest of Father Hutchison, the two first of his Hymns, 
those on Our Blessed Lady and Corpus Christi, popu- 
larly kno\vn as " l\fother of l\Iercy," and" The Blessed 
Sacramen t." 
In the beginning of the month of July he was 
present with Father Dalgairns at the opening of St. 
George's Cathedral, Southwark, and preached in that 
church on one of the evenings \vithill the octave.. 
It was not considered necessary to require froln 
Father Faber the complete noviciate of three years, 
which is prescribed by the institute of the Oratory. 
On the Feast of St. l\fary l\fagdaleu, July the 22nd, 
1848, he \vas dispensed from the reulaining portion 
of it, and appointed at once to the important office of 
novice master. 
About this time it was proposed to establish an 
Oratory in London, by accepting the offer of a piece 
of ground at Bayswater, together with a sum of money 
for building a church. After some discussion the plan 
was rejected, and although the offer was frequently 
renewed at later periods, and pressed upon the accept- 
ance of the Fathers by the Rev. James O'Neal, one of 
the trustees of the property, they could never be in- 
duced to avail themselves of it. The church of St. 
Helen and St. Elizabeth \vas subsequently built on the 
ground, and eventually made over to the Congregation 
of the Oblates of St. Charles, by whom it ,vas dedi- 
cated to St. 
lary of the Angels. 


T 
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Father Faber wrote to 
lr. 'Vatts Russell on the 
13th of Angust: 


LETTER LXXXVIII. 
The Oratory is flourishing exceedingly; we have our 
trials and crosses; so much the better. 1\ly noviciate has 
been terminated by dispensation, and I aIll now master of 
novices; an office which I love extremely, though I feel 
my own unfitness for it. Our new church and house at 
Bayswater are to be begun immediately, and I suppose in 
a year's time we shall all be in London and hard at work. 
'Ve are now ten priests in community, and four more 
,vill be ordained very shortly, so you see we are a strong 
body already. But we begin to see our way to storms and 
tempests, and the sooner the Letter, if God only gives us 
grace to quicken our charity within, the more we are 
pressed without. I think there is a great work for us to 
do. My time is of course ,vholly occupied with training 
my dear novices in the interior life. I am now just where 
I would be, hidden completely, doing a secret work, and 
one which I love above all other works; I can hardly get 
through all I have to do, yet I would not part with one 
trial or cross which it brings upon me; it all drives one 
upon God alone. 'Ve English Catholics are quarrelling 
about trumpery roodscreens, when poor heretic England 
lies at our feet, like Lazarus at the feet of Dives. 'Ve 
take no part in it; but all the land is wild about it, and 
we mourn over the childishness and bigotry of it all. 


The increase of the Congregation by the al'ri val of 
postulants soon rendered the occupation of a larger 
house desirable, and as there seelned to be no imme- 
diate prospect of making a settlement in Birmingham, 
it was resolved to transfoc the whole establishment 
froln 
faryvale to St. "Tilfrid's. This ,vas accordingly 
done in the month of October, a.nd the community 
found the benefit of the change fronl the inconvenient 
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prennses and heavy atmosphere of !Iaryvale to the 
bracing air and roomy buildings of St. "\Vilfrid's. The 
difference was certainly considerable. !laryvale was 
a large rarnbling house, of which it ,vas difficult to 
nnderstaud the plan. vVith long winding passages, 
and staircases in the 1110st unexpected places, it was 
the sort of house to have the reputation of being 
haunted. It lqy lo,v, without any view except over 
its own little plot of ground. St. WHfrid's, on the 
other hand, when the community arrived there, pre- 
sented a most attractive aspect. The red stone of 
the new buildings harmonized beautifully with the 
autumnal tints of the woods. An image of our 
Blessed Lady under a canopy on the lawn faced down 
the valley as though blessing it. The additions, in 
the Gothic sty Ie, to the old House of Cotton Hall, the 
short cloister connecting it with the church, the west 
front of which, conspicuous for its graceful spire, stood 
at right angles to the house, the Stations of the Cross 
in the garden-all combined to give a Catholic ap- 
pearance which was rare in those days. 
Here the community, now numbering more than 
forty members, performed its exercises with exenlplary 
regularity. The ceremonies of the Church were care- 
fully c
ìrried out, and there were frequent services for 
the people, who showed by their attendance and 
devotion that they appreciated the spiritual advantages 
provided for thenl. The Blessed Sacrament was some- 
times taken in procession to the houses of the sick, and 
on the occasion of a funeral, the body ,vas accompanied 
frOln the house where it lay to the church, in tbe 
Inan ner practised in Catholic countries. 
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About this tin1e a controversy again arose concerning 
the series of Lives of the Saints edited by Father 
Faber, \vhich resulted in its suspension for a short 
tinle. The series had been opposed frOln the first by 
persons \vho considere<.l the publication of such lives 
injudicious, as being both unsuited to the condition of 
Engli
h Catholics, and likely to disgust and repel Pro- 
testants. " It seeIHed to many," says the preface to 
the Treatise of Benedict XI Y'. on Heroic Virtue, "a 
departure froln Christian prudence, to expose to the 
gaze of heretics the inner life of the servants of God, 
and to publish, in an unbelieying land, operations of 
grace which are necessarily beyond the 11laterial experi- 
ence of a sceptical and indifferent generation." In his 
preface to the volume publi
hed ill Septenlher 1847, 
containing the Lives of St. Rose of Lima, the B. 
Col unl ba of Rieti, and St. J ul iana Falcollieri, the 
Editor had \vritten : 


" English readers, who may not have been in the habit 
of reading the Lives of the Sair..ts, and especially the 
authentic processes of the Oongregation of Sacred Rites, 
may be a little startled with the Life of St. Rose. The 
visible intel'mingling of the natural and supernatural worlds, 
w'hich seem to increase as the saints approach, thl'ough the 
grace of God, to their first innocence, may even offend where 
persons haye been in the habit of paring and bating down 
the' unearthly' in order to eyade objections and lighten 
the load of the controversialist, rather than of meditating 
with awe and thankfulness and deep self-abasement on the 
wonders of God in His saints, or of really sounding the 
depths of Christian philosopl-'y, and mastering the principles 
and general laws which are discernible even in the super- 
natural regions of hagiology. The habit of always thinking 
first ho\v any tenet, or practice, or fact, is most conveniently 
presented to an adversary, may soon, and almost imper- 
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reptibly, lead to profaneness, by introducing the spirit of 
rationalism into matters of faith; and to judge from the 
works of our greatest Catholic divines, it would appear that 
the deeper theologian a man is, the less does he give way to 
this studious desire of making difficulties easy at any cost 
short of den)7ing what is positively de fide. They seern to 
handle truth religiously just in the way that God is pleased 
to give it us, rather than to see what they can make of it 
themselves by shaping it for controversy, and so by dint of 
skilful manipulation Rqueeze it through a difficulty. The 
question is, not "Yhat will Illen say of this 1 Ho,v will 
this sound in controversy 1 'Vill not this be objected to by 
heretics1' but, 'Is this true1 Is this kind of thing approved 
by the Church 1 Then what good can I get out of it for lllY 
own soul1 Ought not my views to be deeper than they 
are
' The judiciousness of publishing in England what are 
actually classical works of piety in Catholic countries is a 
further question, which the result alone ,viH decide, and 
that possibly at no very distant date. All that need be 
said here is, that it ha::; not been done in haste, in blindness, 
or in heedlessness, but after grave counsel and with high 
sanction. 
"If, then, anyone unaccustomed to the literature of 
Cat.holic countries, and with their ears unconsciously untuned 
by the daily dissonance of the errors and unbelief around 
them, should be startled by this volume, let him pause before 
he pronounces judgment. A Catholic, do what he wil1. 
cannot weed his religion of the supernatural; and to dis- 
criminate between the supernatural and the superstitions is 
a long work and a hard one, a work of study and of reverent 
meditation. Oh how hard it is, if men do not kneel to medi- 
tate, to hear a thing denied all around them every day, and 
yet maintain a joyous and unshaken faith therein. 
"In this one volume we have two lives, both taken from 
the authentic processes: one is of a holy woman of central 
Italy in the :fifteenth century; the other a South American 
in the seventeenth; and when the series get on, and the 
reader :finds men and women of different centuries and 
vastly different characters, of the Lins of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, from the plains of Lombardy and the stony forests of 
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Umbria; from Spanish Convents and French seminaries; 
from the dark streets of a Flemish town, the margin of a 
Dutch canal, or the ilex woods of Portugal; from the cities 
of Germany and Hungary, or the mines and river-sides of 
South America; popes and simple nuns, bishops and common 
beggars, the learned Cardinal and the Capuchin lay brother, 
the aged missionary and the boy in the Jesuit noviciate, the 
Roman princess, and the poor bed-ridden Estatica, before 
the Reformation and after it-all presenting us with the 
snme picture, the same supernatural actors, the same 
familiarity with good and evil spirits, the same daily col- 
loquial intercourse "ith the unseen world, the same ap- 
parently grotesque anecdotes of miraculous control over.. 
nature-and the lives narrating all this translated from 
four or :five different languages, and cOD1posed by grave 
theologians and doctors-the erudite Augustinian, the 
judicious Dominican, the good Franciscan full of simplicity 
and unction, the fluent Oratorian so eminent in devotional 
biography, the sound, calm, discriminating Jesuit, ,,,ho, 
above all others, has learned how to exercise the constant 
caution of criticism ,,,ithout injuring his spiritual-minded- 
ness-when all this is before hiln, crowned with the solemn 
and infallible decrees of canonization and beatification, it 
may seem to him then a serious question whether he him- 
self is not out of harmony with the mind of the Church, 
whether his faith is not too feeble, and his distrust of God's 
wonders too overweening and too bold, whether, in short, 
for the good of his own soul he may not have the principle 
of rationalism to unlearn, and the telnper of faith, sound, 
reasonable, masculine, yet child-like faith, to broaden, to 
heighten, and to deepen in himself by the very contem- 
plation of what may now be in some degree a scandal to 
him-namely, quam mirauilis est Deus in sanctis suis." 


In a postscript to the saIne Life, the Editor said: 


"Let us thank Almighty God, in the fervent simplicity 
of our faith, for the seal.His Church has set upon these 
authentic wonders; wonders not lost in dubious antiquity, 
but adequately proved in the face of modern criticism fiO 
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short a time ago: and remembering that this bold exhibi- 
tion of the marvellous is, by no less an authority than the 
Catholic Church, presented to our veneration and our love, 
let us take it like awe-struck children, as a page from the 
lost chronicles of Eden, and strive to unlearn that bold 
timidity with which we have too often been inclined to 
court favour where we shall never get it, and to avoid 
sneers which are to us as an heritage and vouchers of our 
truths, by smiling with the profane and doubting with the 
sceptical. For one of the faithful to look as like an un- 
believer as he can, is a sight which never won a soul to 
Christ, or gained for the Church the esteem of an opponent. 
Rose of Lima is now raised upon the altars of the Church 
by the decree of her canonization; she is a Uatholic saint; 
110 sneer of man can wither the marvellous bloomtng of her 
leaves; but he will find a thorn who shall dare to handle 
roughly this sweet, mysterious Rose, which St. Dominic 
planted in the garden of his l\Iaster." 


The prediction was soon fulfilled. The views of the 
opposing party found their voice in an article on the 
Life of St. Rose of Liu1a, by a well-known writer, 
which was published in Dohnan's !lagazine, for Sep- 
tember 1848. The reviewer, while holding that "a 
good biography of a Saint of God is an invaluable 
work," considered that its great end is "edification." 
It is not to record incredible austerities, or Inacerations, 
or astounding miracles; "these are the externals, and 
sometimes only the semblance of piety." . . . . . . 
"'V here the recorded actions of S'1ints strictly agree 
with tbe precepts and councils of the Gospe], . . . . . 
they are the useful aild practical pattern of true sanc- 
tity. TVhere they are otherwise, when they utterly 
oppose themselves to the natural end and being of 
man, they are '\vorthy neither of admiration nor imi- 
tation, and had far better be consigned to respectful 
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oblivion. They provoke cavi1. They give \vrong im- 
pressions of ,vhat true piety really consists in. They 
reduce religion to an unmeaning course of puerilities." 
After quoting the description of some of the Saint's 
penances, ,vhich, it should be ren1en1 bered, have been 
approved in a Papal Bull, he continued: (; Reader, as 
an English Catholic, \ve may ask, and we trust with- 
out offence, are these austerities approved of, or even 
sanctioned by the Church? lVe trust not. And we 
grieve, and that nlost sincerely, that such details, so 
harrowing to a sensitive mind, so dangerous fron1 
their initiating weakly-disposed n1inds to sin1Ïlar ex- 
cesses of religious zeal (we had almost said fanaticism) 
should ever have been published." . . . "Alban Butler 
had doubtless read all this, and perhaps more. He 
,visely and prudently olnitted it. '.Vhy resuscitate 
such more than charnel horrors?" 
Toward the close, this protest occurred: "In the 
name of all those who know their religion, in the name 
of all those 'who revere it in its innate and inl111aculate 
purity and truth, we protest most solemnly against this 
and such like publications. Ho,vever painful to our 
feelings, ,ve must not shrink from a pu bHc and sacred 
duty in thus exposing the dangerous tendencies of this 
species_ of modern hagiology." 
The reviewer did not stand alone in his criticism: 
the principles which he laid do,vn ,vere asserted, 
although not perhaps in such unmeasured language, 
by lllany Catholics, ,vho looked coldly upon the series. 
Among other expressions of opinion, Father Newman 
records that" a ,vise prelate, who was properly anxious 
as to the line \vhich might be taken by the Oxford 
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converts, then for the first time coming into work 
was apprehensive of the effect of Italian compositions, 
as unsuited to this country.". This feeling ,vas 
apparently shared by others in high ecclesiastical 
positions; the attack upon the series met with no 
check or rebuke, but on the contrary, its promoters 
loudly boasted that the authority of the episcopate 
"Tas on their side. 
For some time no action ,vas taken by the editor or 
the congregation to which he belonged in consequence 
of this agitation; but as soon as it was understood 
that the ecclesiastical authoritirs of the District had 
expressed a wish that the series should be discontinued, 
the following circular was issued: 


"To THE rrRANSLATORS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


U ST. 'VILFRID'S, Feast of St. jIm.tin, 1848. 
"It has become my duty to inform you that I have sus- 
pended the publication of this series, which yon have so 
kindly encouraged, whether by subscription or by taking 
part in the labours of translation. A few words will suffice 
to explain the circumstances which have led to this 
suspension. "\Vhen, in February last, I entered the con- 
gregation of the Oratory, I submitted my work to the 
Fathers, with a view to obtaining their judgment on its 
continuance. They, for various reasons, put off their de- 
termination till the close of the year, and upon what 
Jrounds they have at length made it will appear from the 
foB owing letter, which I have received from the Father 
Superior :...- 


u c 
IARYV ALE, October 30th, 18 4 8 . 
'" ]'Iv DEAR FATHER WILFRID,-I have consulted the 
Fathers who are here on the subject of the Livefì of the 
* Letter to Dr. Pusey, p. 23. 
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Saints, and we have come to the unanimous conclusion of 
advising you to suspend the series at present. It appears 
there is a strong feeling against it on the part of a portion 
of the Catholic community in England, on the ground, as 
we are given to understand, that the lives of foreign saints, 
however edifying in their respective countries, are unsuited 
to England, and unacceptable to Protestants. To this 
feeling we consider it a duty, for the sake of peace, to 
defer. For myself, you know well, without my saying it, 
how absolutely I identify myself with you in this matter; 
but as you may have to publish this letter, I make it an 
opportunity, ,vhich has not as yet been given me, of de- 
claring that I have no sympathy at all with the feeling to 
which I have alluded, and in particular that no one can 
assail your name without striking at mine.-Ever your 
affectionate friend and brother in our Lady and St. Philip, 
J. H. NEWMAN, 
Congr. Orate Presb. 


, Rev. F. Faber, St. 'Vilfrid's.' 


"That this determination will be a .great disappointment 
to you, who, as subscribers and purchasers, number nearly 
one thousand, and especially to the sixty-six friends who, 
in our colleges and elsewhere, are engaged in the kind labour 
of co-operation with me, I cannot doubt; but I am sure you 
will at once submit with the most perfect confidence, that 
,vhat has been done so religiously will turn out for the best. 
It is, in fact, a great gain to have to give up a plan for the 
good of others upon ,vhich our hearts were bent j and if we 
have for the present to see removed from us what we knew 
was profiting so many, and looked upon as an additional 
help to perfection for ourselves, we must not, therefore, 
think that it will come to nothing
 or be labour lost. 
Allow me to thank you all most sincerely for your willing 
and affectionate support and co-operation in this arduous 
and extensive undertaking. 
Ieanwhile you, with me, win 
find no little comfort in the words with which 
Iother 
Church has been haunting us for many days past, and 
which have only just died away upon her lips. 0 quam 
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gloriosZt'ln est 'J'egnu'lfl" in quo cum Christo gaztdent omne8 
Sandi, arnicti stolis albis, sequuntur Agnurn quocumque 
ierit. F. 'V. FABER, 
Congr. Orat. Presb." 
When forwarding this circular Father Faber ad- 
dressed the fonowing Jetter to Bishop "\Vareing:- 


LETTER LXXXIX. 


N ovembcr 16, 1848. 

I Y DEAR LORD,- You will get this on the morning of St. 
Hugh, the day you kindly received me into the Church 
three years ago. How little did we, ,vhom the Lives of 
Catholic Saints helped so much towards conversioI)., then 
dream that the Catholics of England should be so frightened, 
ashamed, or unsympathetic, whichever it may be, as to 
refuse to tolerate Catholic Lives of their own Saints, from 
Catholic pens and with Catholic imprimaturs, and that we 
for whom it might have been feared that we Rhould not 
become Catholic enough, should be authoritatively Rilenced 
for overmuch sympathy with t.he Catholics of other lands. 
Alas! if we could but make our fellow Catholics feel how 
this policy lowers the Church in the eyes of our Protestant 
countrymen! For us obedience is better than sacrifice; 
but the effect of this step in Oxford and elsewhere will be 
far beyond ,vhat any of you believe, just ,vhen we are 
expecting another great move there. Converts may surely 
claim to know best what will convert others; but it is a 
sad confession on the part of Catholic authorities that the 
English Catholics are unable to digest the literature of 
Catholic countries, and start away from what is not found 
too strong even for their P'l'otestant countrYlnen. However, 
omnia co-ope'rantu'l' in bunu'ln / and begging your Lordship's 
blessing, I remain, your very obliged and affectionate 
servant, F. 'tV. FABER, 
Congr. Grat. Presb. 
In the nleantinle the friends of the series throuahout 
o 
England had not been idle, anù, among other testi- 
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nlonies of their zeal, several able artic1es appeared in the 
Tablet, which \vere of material service to the cause. 
Letters \vere recei ved by Father Faber from all 
quarters, lalnenting the suspension, and expressing the 
hope that it ,vas but temporary. 1Iany instances thus 
came to light of t
e good ,vhich the Lives had done; 
one person, to take a single instance, declaring that 
they had saved him from apostasy. 
Very shortly this reaction ,vas sufficiently strong to 
justify the continuatio.n of the series. It \vas sug- 
gested by some that the Lives should be published in 
an amended form, \vith the omission of such passages 
as would be likely to give offence. The suggestion 
,vas quite Ï1upracticable for lllany reasons, sonle of 
,vhich \vere pointed out by Father Hutchison, naturally 
an ardent supporter of the series, in the follo,ving 
extract from a letter to 
Ir. Lewis:- 


I. On what principle is this pruning system to be con. 
ducted î One miracle is as authentic as another, and thus 
to omit one throws a doubt on the authenticity of all. 
2. Such omissions would seem to imply a want of 
pel/ect faith in the history of the Saint on the part of the 
editors, and the very suspicion of this would cause many 
readers to look on the I...ives as mere tales and legends. 
3. Very often a miracle might be omitted as being too 
extravagant and "ridiculous" or "loathsolne," and yet 
perhaps in succeeding lives a score of similar ones might be 
found which would have confirmed the one thus omitted, 
and would have shewn it to have been one of a whole class. 
Nothing is more common in the Lives of the Saints than 
to find similar miracles workf-d by different saints which 
thus corroborate one another. There is, I believe, scarcely 
a single miracle or wonderful event to be found in any 
Sain t's life to which a parallel cannot be found in the life 
of another, and thus- 
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4. By giying in to this principle of omissions, one of the 
greatest of the motives of credibility would be lost. 
5. Each life must be looked at not as standing by itself, 
but as an integral part of a great series; this series is not 
intended only (like a pocket-book) for the year 1848, but 
for 1948 as well, just as the Saints themselves were not 
intended only for the edification of their conternp01 o a1 o ies. 
And therefore the series .to be really valuable and in order 
to answer its end must be conducted faithfully and 
honestly. Its end being to impart to this country the 
same advantages \vhich Catholics countries enjoy in having 
a multitude of the Lives of the Saints in the vernacular, 
this end would not be obtained by publishing onlyabbre- 
viated and dwarfed translations of such lives. 
For instance, one can, from a com paris on of .several 
Italian lives of different Saints, observe certain points of 
simi]arity and draw certain conclusions and lay down 
certain principles; but how could this be done with a 
miserable series of stunted lives such as our objectors 
would have 1 In one life perhaps something might have 
slipped in by chance which should have been omitted and 
its parallel in other lives had been omitted-this par- 
ticular event or miracle would then be noted as singular, 
whereas it nlight be one of the commonest things possible 
ill the genuine Lives of the Saints, e.g. the marriage of St. 
Catherine of Siena to the infant Jesus is paralleled by St. 
Rose, St. Veronica Giuliani, and a host of others. 
6. Then again see what a pretty thing the life of a Saint 
would be slashed and cut up in this way. Take St. 
Alphonso. One person doesn't like the abuses among the 
'clergy to be spoken of-so leave out all the history of the 
years of his episcopate except a few dates and common- 
place facts. Another t.hinks the account of his devotion to 
l\Ianla not suited to these tinles, so leave out that, and 
all about that dreadful Image or Picture that spoke to him 
and shot out rays of light. Then his disobedience to his 
father in becoming a priest is likely to offend many fathers 
of families, so leave out that. His austerities of course 
must be omitted; bitter herbs with his mutton is a revolt- 
ing nnd loathsome notion. The Gothic party wouJdn't 
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have liked the arrangements of his church when they hung 
the brick walls with red calico. Then, too, he was not 
quite so obedient to some of his ecclesiastical superiors as 
he rnight have been, and the younger clergy may be led 
astray, so that too must be cut out. In short, the life 
edited on these principles would be very like the picture 
which that misguided painter exhibited with a request that 
folks would correct any little fault they might s
e in it. 
And lastly, what would be said if a set of converts were 
to take on thmnselves to correct and adapt for England 
,yorks bearing the Imprimatur of Rome 1 As to writing 
original lives, it is iInpossible; we have not the time, and 
these lives, unless they contained all the facts related in 
the sources from whence they were derived, ,vould be open 
to nearly all the above objections. If they did contain all, 
our present objectors would be as much opposed to them 
as they are now, and we should be called on to give the 
authority for each separate part, instead of resting all as 
we do now on the originals and their imprimaturs. In 
fact the series must be such as it is, or else ,ve can publish 
none at all. 
The result ,vas all that the Illost enthusiastic ad- 
nlÎrer of the series could have desired. To quote 
Father Hutchison again: "The author (of the article 
Dll St. Rose) has apologized and recanted in the new 
nUlllber of Dolman, and has written a lnost humble 
apology to Bishop Ullathorne, and another to Father 
Faber. In both of these he expresses the greatest 
sorrow for 'what he has written, and for the scandal 
he has given, and also for the ,vay in which he 
attacked Father Faber. His apology is everything 
that could be ,vished. He says that he has regretted 
the article ever since it was ,vritten, and that he shall 
regret it to the last day of his life. He assures Father 
Faber that he had never read the life of St. Rose tin 
it was thrnst into his hand by another, ,vho urged him 
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to attack it as he has done. Hencefol'th, he says, he 
shall always strive to forward the views, &c., of Father 
Newman and the Oratory. The most satisfactory 
thing in the apology, however, is that it is the gener- 
ous apology of a Christian, and not merely of a man 
who has been horse-whipped." Although the actual 
,vords used by the reviewer in his private letter have 
not been preserved, the following portions of another, 
,vritten by him to Father Faber in the year I 85 I, 
sufficiently testify to his sincerity :- 


Feast of St. Rose of Lima. 
l\Iy DEAR .FATHER FABER,-I have made this day a" little 
act of reparation which I hope will be acceptable to Al- 
mighty God. Three years ago, I am sure that I deeply 
offended Him and pained dear St. Rose by my rash and 
intemperate review of her life. . . . 
That unhappy state of feeling did not, however, thanks 
be to God, last long, and I have often begged pardon (of 
Him), and of the ever-blessed St. Rose, for all in what I 
had offended. . . . 
Pray for me, my dear Father, that .I may persevere to 
the end. Your last excellent volumes have much helped 
me, particularly the life of St. Jane Frances; I have read 
it with many tears. 
1\Iay Almighty God eternally bless you, my dear Father, 
and believe me, yours most affectionately in Jesus Chl"ist. 


The resuiuption of the series was announced in the 
following circular, dated St. Wilfrid's, Feast of the 
Epiphany, 1849:- 


"LIVES OF THE CANONIZED SAINTS. 
U The Congregation of the Oratory is now enabled to 
take upon itself and to continue t1
 Series of Lives of 
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Saints, which was begun spme time since by the Rev. 
Father Faber, and has lately been suspended. 
"The Fathers have never yet been formally responsible 
for that Serie_s; .their connection with it being limited to 
the accident that, \vhen it was already in course of pub- 
lication, its Editor joined their body. On taking this step, 
the Editor felt, as they did, that some new arrangement was 
required by the altered position in which he stood, and that 
either they mus
 take his work upon themselves, or he 
must bring it to a close. They postponed the determination 
of so important a question to t.he end of the currént year; 
when, by accidental coincidence, a strong opposition to the 
Series manifested itself in one quarter of the English Cath- 
olic body, resting for support, as was supposed, on venerable 
names, which necessarily commanded their most serious 
attention and deference. Anxious not to involve the Con- 
gregation in a party contest at the COlllmencement of its 
course, the Fathers forthwith came to the decision of not 
committing themselves to the publication for the pre- 
sent; and in consequence recommended the Editor to 
suspend it. 
" It is both a surprise and a great consolation, and they 
give thanks and praise to the Father of mercies, and to the 
intercession of the Saints, whose Lives were the subject in 
dispute, that they are enabled, after so short an interval, 
\vith the kind wishes of their ecclesiastical superiors, of the 
heads of colleges and religious bodies, and of all generally 
\vhose good opinion they covet, and by whose judgment 
they desire to be guided, nay, at the express instance of 
those parties who have been foremost in the opposition, to 
take upon themselves a responsibility from which, without 
such general countenance and encouragement, they felt 
themselves justified in shrinking. And they hope they 
may ,vithout presumption accept it in some sort as a re- 
ward for the readiness with which they. gave up their own 
wishes to the claims of Christian charity and peace, that 
the very suspension of the series has been the means of 
eliciting an expression of sYlupathy toward themselyes and 
it, so cordial and unanimous, and testimonies to the good 
it was effecting so decisive, as to allow of their undertak- 
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ing it consistently with the edification of t.heir brethren, 
and with comfort to themselves. 
" ..A.ccordingly they propose in the ensuing August, when 
the last volume promised by "Father Faber is to be pub- 
lished, to transfer the editorship from him to themselves; 
and meanwhile they earnestly beg of the good friends who 
hayo given him so zealous a support, to assist them also 
with their prayers, that they may continue this important 
work with that wisdom and discretion which become the 
glorious Saints to whose honour it is dedicated." 


The account of this controversy would be incom- 
plete without the follo,vjng extract from Father N ew- 
man's letter to Dr. Pusey on his Eirenicon, which has 
been already alluded to. (It should be premised that 
in the original no \\?ords are in italics.) 
"\Vhen I returned to England, the first expression of 
theological opinion which came in my way, was ap'i"OpOS of 
the series of translated Saints' lives, which the late Dr. 
Faber originated. That expression proceeded from a wise 
Pi'elate, who was properly anxious as to the line which 
might be taken by the Oxford converts, then for the first 
time coming into work. According as I recollect his 
opinion, he was apprehensive of the effect of Italian com- 
positions, as unsuited to this country, and suggested that 
the lives should be original works, drawn up by ourselves 
and our friends from Italian sources. If at that time I 
was betrayed into any acts which were of a more extreme 
character than I should approve now, the responsibility of 
course is mine; but the impulse came, not from old Catho- 
lics or superiors, but from men whom I loved and trusted, 
who were younger than myself. But to whatever extent 
I might be carried away, and I cannot recollect any tang'ible 
instances, my mind in no long time fell back to what seems 
to me a safer and. more practical course" (pp. 23-4). 
Before the close of the year 1848, Father Faber was 
engaged with Father Dalgairns in giving a nlissiou at 
u 
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Lane End, now called Longton, in the Potteries. lIe 
also conducted the ordination retreat of his novices in 
Advent, and after Christ III as visited London, to preach 
the panegyric of St. Thomas of Canterbury (Dee. 29) 
in the church of that Saint at Fulham.'J\t 
It was in1possible, Lecause of the rule that an 
Oratory should al \vays be in a town, that St. Wilfrid's 
should ever be the pennanent honle of the English 
sons of St. Philip, and therefore Father Newman, 
anxious to begin the real work of his congregation, 
took a house in Alcester Street, Birlningham, and re- 
moved a portion of his comn1unity thither on the 25 Lh 
of January. 
:Father Faber was one of those who remained at 
St. Wilfrid's: he continued to hold the office of novice 
n1aster, and as he was still in charge of the nlission, 
he generally preached to the people on Sundays. He 
,vas assisted in his parochial work by Father Hutchi- 
son. Occasional help was given to the chapel at Alton 
Towers, but with that exception, the COlllnlunity at 
St. "Vilfrid's did not engage in external work beyolld 
the neighbourhood. 
This period of inactivity did not last long. There 
being now many more Fathers than ,'Vere likely to be 
required at Birmingham, it was resolved to carry out 
without further delay the project, often discussed 
before, of erecting an Oratory in London. The plan 
received additional Ï1npetus from the circumstance that 

fr. Lewis, an old friend of nlany of the Fathers, and 
forluerly 1\:11'. N t'wman's curate at St. Mary's, brought 
down with hinl to St. Wilfrid's, before Holy Week, 
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his frieuds the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, and l\fr. 
Fullerton. Their object was to spend the relnainder 
of the season of Lent in retirement and prayer, but 
they also availed themselves of the opportunity to urge 
upon the Fathers the importance of nlaking a founda- 
tion in London, to which they promised their wannest 
support and co-operation. On the morning of Palrn 
Sunday, a letter arrived at St. Wilfrid's from. Father 
N eWlnan, containing the outlines of his scheme for 
the division of his whole comnlunity into the two 
houses of Birmingham and London. In these pro- 
posals the members were divided in various ways, but 
as it was understood that Father Newman preferred to 
remain at Binningham himself, and to send Father 
Faber at the head of the London detachment, one of 
the plans containing that arrangement was ultimately 
adopted. 
No time was lost in putting it into execution. On 
Easter Tuesday, April loth, Father Faber and Father 
Hutchison left St. 'Vilfrid's to pass a week at the Ora- 
tory at Birminghaln before proceeding to London. In 
the meantÜne 1\11'. Le\vis had made inqniries concern- 
ing some preillises which he considered suitable for the 
telllporary establishlnent of the Oratory, and had visited 
them in con1pany with the writer. On the arrival of 
Father Faber and Father Hutchison in London, they 
expressed a favourable opinion of the selection, and 
after sonle negotiation obtained a lease of Nos. 24 and 
25 King "\Villiam Street, Strand. Three friends of the 
Congregation made themselves responsible for the rent, 
a guarantee, however, \vhich they were never called 
upon to fulfil. 
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Behind the two houses thus engaged ran a large and 
commodious building, divided by a floor into two spa- 
cious rooms, each about sixty feet by thirty, the upper 
one being about fifteen feet high, and lighted by 
Iou vres in the ceiling. They had passed through 
various uses, having served as assembly rooms, and 
latterly as an establishment for the sale of Kinahan's 
,vhiskey. They were approached by a broad passage 
through the house; and it was determined that the 
upper one should be fitted up as the principal chapel, 
\vhile the lower one was furnished with an altar from 
the old Portuguese chapel, afterwards in the little Ora- 
tory at Brompton, in order that greater facilities for 
hearing mass nlight be afforded to the people on Sundays. 
",--\fter a short tin1e, however, this part of the arrange- 
rnent was found impracticable, and the lower or St. 
Wilfrid's chapel was divided into two parts, one 
serving as the Little Oratory, and the other as the 
refectory of the con1munity. 
On Saturday, the 28th of April, several members of 
the cOlllmunity arrived late in the afternoon from St. 
Wilfrid's, to find themselves in possession of a large 
house, formed by piercing a door between the two. 
Although they began with scarcely an article of fur- 
niture, they managed to prepare an altar, and on the 
following morning, the Feast of the Patronage of St. 
Joseph, the first mass was said by Father Faber. Lord 
Arundel and Mr. Lewis assisted at mass, and remained 
to breakfast, at which the deficiency of crockery caused 
considerable amusement. 
The work of preparing the chapel was at once 
begun. The building was absolutely empty-with- 
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out preparation for altar or sanctuary, without organ 
or gallery, and destitute of all the ordinary furniture 
oÎ a chapel. 
The day fixed for the public opening was the 31st 
of May, which left but little time for all that was to 
be done. Those who visited the chapel on the after- 
noon of the 30th found it difficult to believe that it 
would be ready for the cerenlony at the appointed 
time. The benches were being brought in, some of 
the Fathers were fitting up the altar, the gallery was 
unfinished, and the organ was being tuned, although 
numbers of its pipes were still lying on the floor. 
Every obstacle was, however, overcome by the inde- 
fatigable energy of Father Faber, assisted chiefly by 
Father Hutchison, who was ever, while health and 
strength were given him, the especial supporter of 
J.1'ather Faber in every work. 
On the 3 I st of May, Thursday within the octave of 
Pentecost, at a sOlnewhat late hour, everything was 
ready. Dr. Wiseman, Vicar Apostolic of the London 
District, assisted pontifically, and preached at the high 
Dlass. After vespers, which was sung in the presence 
of the bishop, Father N eWll1an delivered the sernlon 
which he has published in his Discourses to 1tlixed 
Congregations, under the title of "Prospects of the 
Catholic Missioner." 
The comnlunity consisted of six .Fathers, nanlely, 
Fathers Faber, Dalgairns, Stanton, Hutchison, Knox, 
and Wells, and two novices, Father Gordon and the 
writer. They were still considered to belong to the 
Congregation of Birmingham, and }'ather 
 ewnlan 
,vas still their Superior. but they were n10re imme- 
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diately governed by Father Faber, with the title of 
rector. They also received at King \Villiam Strpet, for 
the completion of his education, the writer's brother, 
Charles Henry Bowden, \vho had lived with the com- 
munity at Maryvale and St. Wilfrid's since the pre- 
ceding July, and who joined their body as a novice in 
I 8 56. 
From this time the history of Father Faber's life is 
merged in that of the London Oratory, at the head of 
which he remained until his death. His chief interest 
was in his congregation, and to it his energies were 
almost exclusively devoted j its successes were his joy, 
its difficulties his heaviest cross; he sought to make 
no name or reputation for himself, but was con ten t to 
spend his time and health and powers in the pro.- 
motion of St. Philip'ß work. 
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CHAPTER X. 


I849-54- 


A SHORT reference to the state of the Church in London, 
at the beginning of the year 1849, will canse the 
position which was taken up by the new Orator.y to be 
better understood. The present dioceses of Westminster 
and Soutll\vark formed the London District, presided 
over by Dr. \Viseman, successor to Dr. "\Valsh, who 
governed it only for a short period. Dr. Griffiths, the 
predecessor of Dr. "\Yalsh, had been unwilling to disturb 
the existing order of things, and had not allo\ycd any 
religious order or congregation to open a public church 
within the linlÌts of his jurisdiction. Dr. Wiseman 
took a different view; and one of the greatest works 
of his episcopate was the introduction and protection 
of nUlnerous religious bodies. 
To him, indeed, the establishment at King William 
Street was an especial pleasure, for it was with hirn 
that the first idea of an English Oratory originated) 
n1any years before its actual founders were lllelllbers 
of the Catholic Church. As a brother of the little 
Oratory in ROIne, he pictured to hÜnself the good 
which would result from the practice of its Exercises 
in this country, and he n1ade a promise to St. Philip 
that he would introduce the Congregation of the 
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Oratory into England, if it should ever be in his power 
to do 80. Father Newnlan has recorded that to Dr. 
Wiseman his vocation to the Oratory ,vas principally 
due ;-" I present for your Lordship's kind acceptance 
and patronage," he wrote in the dedication of his Dis- 
courses to 
iixed Congregations, "the first work which 
I publish as a Father of the Oratory of St. Philip N eri. 
I have a sort of claim to do so, as a token of IllY grati- 
tude and affection toward your Lordship, since it is to 
you principally that I owe it, under God, that I am a 
client and subject, however un,vorthy of so great a 
Saint.'
 The London Congregation of St. Philip always 
found in 
lol1signor, afterward Cardinal, Wiseman a kind 
protector, to whonl they could turn with confidence fur 
encouragement and advice. 
A conlparison of the statistics given by the Catholic 
Directory of 1849 with those of the present year 
(1873) gives the following results. At the former 
period there were in the London district 97 churches 
and chapels, there being now 282; instead of I 56 
priests then, their numbers are now 479; Of, if the 
COUll try missions are excluded from the comparison, 
there ,,,,ere in London and its immediate vicinity 42 
churches and 84 priests in 1849, against 110 churches 
and 273 priests now. The difference between the two 
periods is not one of numbers only: the fittings, decora- 
tions. and vestments of 1849 were very different from 
those possessed by the majority of the churches no",'; 
to take a single instance, thf3 only statue of our Blessed 
Lady in London was at St. 1Iary's, Chelsea. The 
nunlber of convents has risen from 15 to 8 I, and th3.t 
of re
ious communities of men from 2 to 43. The 
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Passionists had a house at Hampstead in 1849, and the 
Redemptorists at Clapham, but neither had as yet a 
public church, although rooms in their respective houses 
were used as chapels. Four Fathers of the Society of 
,J esus resided in Hill Street, but no pu lJlic work is 
assigned to them in the Directory, as their church at 
Farm Street was not finished, and they had not then 
undertaken the charge of the mission at 'Yestn1Ïnster. 
It appears therefore that the Oratory in King '"\illiam 
Street was the first public church served by a religious 
community, which was opened in the diocese; and 
Catholics of the present day, who are happily .accus- 
tomed to look upon such opening ceremonies as 
matters of frequent occurrence, can hardly realize how 
lnuch objection was made to it only twenty years ago. 
The secular clergy were disposed to resist the intro- 
duction of a body of priests, whose labours, if success- 
ful, would, in their opinion, be likely to draw the faith- 
ful away from those chapels which had an older claim, 
and who yet took no part in parochial work. Further 
it was remarked that the Fathers were aU converts, 
and as far as London was concerned, untried men; 
the public wearing of their habit was considered an 
indiscretion; and they were looked upon with suspicion 
in SOlne quarters, as being the first to depart from those 
l'recauticns and restrictions, which the remembrance 
of times of persecution still imposed upon the freedoln 
of Catholic worship. 
.L4.nother source of cOIllplaint against the Oratory 
was found in t.be devotions which it introduced. It 
n1ay be said that popular services on week-days as 
no'y understood, were quite unknown. There were 
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occasional benedictions, and usually compline on one 
or two evenings in .Advent and Lent. The Directory. 
for I 849 states that in the Kentish Town Chapel there 
were evening prayers daily throughout the year, and 
on Thursdays benediction, "followed by a fau1Ïliar dis- 
course on the llloral duties of a Christian," but this, 
with perhaps one or two others which may have been 
overlooked, was an exceptional case. Indeed, the 
materials for a vernacular service were very scanty; 
the three hymns given in the" Garden of the Soul" 
did not afford luuch yariety, and such prayer-books as 
the "Golden Manual" and others, containing trans- 
lations of foreign devotions, had not yet appeared. 
"\Yhen, therefore, the Exercises of the Oratory began 
,vith ne\v hyn1ns, ne\v prayers, and a new style of 
preaching, it was no wonder that even Catholics should 
be astonished; indeed, formal com plaints were laid 
before the bishop. It was represented to him that the 
Exercises were a dangerous novelty, and ought to be 
C3uppressed, on the ground that they ,vere conducted in 
a Methodistical rather than a Catholic sty Ie. It is 
curious to remember that one of the devotions to which 
the greatest exception was taken was that of the Seven 
Offerings of the Precious Blood, now so generally in use. 
These suspicions ,vere dissipated after a time by the 
success of the experiment; and many of those who had 
been the loudest to condemn beCall1e the foremost to 
praise, and even to copy the services of the new Con- 
gregation in ICing Wil1ialll Street. The church was 
always well attended, hoth at the 1fa3ses in the morn- 
ing, and at the evening Exercises, which have been 
continued, without anv material alteration in their 
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fornl, up to the present time. The zealous priests of 
the London chapels, \vhen they saw the fruits pro- 
duced by the new Institute, were not slow to profit 
by the example; and, in a short time, there were but 
a few congregations to which Father Faber's hymns 
were not familiar. 
On the 3 I st of July, the feast of St. Ignatius, the 
church of the Irnmaculate Conception in Farm Street 
was solenlnly opened, and on the Sunday within the 
Octave, August 5 th, Father Faber preached there at 
the high mass.. 
The services of the Oratory were interrupted. for a 
few weeks about this time for the completion of the 
decorations of the chapel. It had been hurriedly pre- 
pared for the opening in May, and the work was now 
finished in a suitable manner, at the expense of a dis- 
tinguished benefactor of the Congregation. Father 
Faber took advantage of this interval of leisure to 
pay a short visit to the principal towns of Bel- 
gium, accompanied by Fathe" Hutchison and Father 
Wells. 
In the month of September the services of some of 
the Fathers were required to assist the sufferers from 
an outbreak of cholera among the Irish hop-pickers at 
East Farleigh, in Kent. As they were all Catholics, 
the rector, Mr. H. W. Wilberforce, made an applica- 
tion to Father Faber, who despatched two of his 
Fathers the same day, following them himself shortly 
afterward. Two Sisters of the Good Shepherd were 


* Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects, voL ii. p. 295, 3rd 
edit. 
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also sent to aid in the good work. The parish school- 
room was turned into a hospital, with a crucifix and 
a holy water stoup over each bed, and 
1:r. Wilber- 
force and his family were indefatigable in their exer- 
tions to provide whatever was necessary. Thanks 
to the facilities they afforded, Father Faber, who was 
prevented by his duties in London from n1aking a long 
stay at Farleigh, was able to make an1ple provision for 
the administration of the sacraments to the dying, anti 
for the reconciliation of many of the survivors to the 
Church. Mr. Wilberforce and his farnily had the hap- 
piness of being received into the Catholic Ohurch ill 
the following year, on the anniversary of the day on 
which the Fathers of the Oratory had been invited to 
}'arleigh. 
The four years, during which the commuuity re- 
mained at King William Street, were passed in much 
hardship and difficulty; the high rent of the premises, 
and the numerous struggles incidental to a new foun- 
dation, were burdens which pressed heavily upon its 
menlbers. There was, however, much consolation in 
the abundant fruit which resulted from their labours. 
On the 21st of November, 1849, Father Faber wrote 
to his old correspondent, the Rev. J. B. Morris: "We 
are in the full swing of work I lawyers, medical stu- 
dents, &c., pouring pell-mell into the Church. I have 
received twelve quite lately; but we keep them snug. 
I am worked off my legs, and as Edward Bagshawe, 
\vho put on the habit to-
ay, will tell you, can hardly 
get through my controversial and spiritual correspon- 
dence. The success of the Oratory has been certainly 
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Inost marvellous: we have nearly five hundred com- 
Itlunions a week now; the bishop is most affectionate 
to us, and we are more jolly than I can say with each 
other." 
The following passage is extracted from a letter 
addressed to the writer, who ,vas passing the winter at 
Malta. 


LETTER XC. 


THE ORATORY, LONDON, 
St. John's Day, 1849, Å. S. 
I have been very ill, more so than ever, since my return 
from Bath. I never shall be well in London. I have two 
yocations, one for my body, and one for my soul; and they 
happen to be incompatible, so the body must do the best it 
can, and the soul must roughride it for another sixty years. 
which is supposed to be the term of incessant headache still 
left me. When you and I sit toothless together, shaking 
our palsied heads at recreation, we shall look down upon 
the junior Fathers, who have only been thirty or forty 
years in the Congregation, with an ineffable contempt; and 
when my dotage comes on, I shall fancy myself still novice 
master, and you a refractory novice, and I shall trip you 
up on your crutches for mortification. 


In the course of the autumn Father Faber took the 
principal part in a mission given at St. Wilfrid's, which 
lIe never visited afterward. After passing through 
many changes, the property was made over to the 
authorities of Sedgley Park School, who have opened 
there a branch of their establishment. 
Great preparations were made by the Fathers for 
the services of their first season of Lent at Kina 
o 
'Villiam Street. In spite of his nUlnerous illnesses, 
and the violent headaches from which he frequently 
9uffered, Father Faber was indefatigable in his work. 
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Without assistance from others he ga ve a Retreat in 
the church for the benefit of persons desirous of lead- 
ing spiritual lives, preaching a meditation for two hours 
in the morning, and a conference for two more in the 
afternoon, every day for a fortnight. IU1mediately 
afterward he took a large share of the Lenten sermons, 
and 011 Good Friday preached the Devotion of the Three 
Hours' Agony. The following account ,vas given of 
binl in February: "Father Wilfrid is working like a 
ste
lm engine more than a man. Whether he is well 
or not I don't know, I hope he is, but his work is 
something quite prodigious. He has got up twenty- 
six sermons for Lent, is now giving a Retreat, is 
getting up sermons against Transcendentalism, has 
written devotions for J eSliS Risen, is to give the Tre 
Ore, and has poured out verses on Santo Padre by the 
mile." 
Tl1ree sermons ,vere preached by Father Faber before 
the Feast of the Patron Saint of the Congregation, and 
afterward published under the title of" The Spirit and 
Genius of St. Philip N eri" About the same time 
Father N ewmall delivered in the church his lectures 
on Anglican Difficulties, which were instrumental in 
determining many persons to enter the Catholic Church. 
His audience, which was admitted by tickets, was a 
remarkable one, and comprised, in addition to a large 
nUlllber of Anglican clergymen, many persons distin- 
guished in the literary and intellectual world; for in- 
stance, Mr. Thackeray, l\1i3S Charlotte Bron të, and 
others who were well able to appreciate his marvellous 
st)' Ie and power of reading. 
On the first Sunday of July, the Confraternity of 
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the Precious Blood was formally erected. This clevo.. 
tion had always been a favourite one with Father Faber. 
It ,vas don htless connected in his mind with the theo- 
logical relniniscences of his earliest years, and on his 
reception into the Church he had elnbraced with 
avidity those practices of it which have been approved 
and inùulgenced, and of ,vhich a translation recently 
lnade by an English convert was placed in his hands 
by Dr. Grant on his arrival in Rome in 1846. The 
branch of the Confraternity which he had erected at 
St. Wilfrid's in 1847 had had a great success, and it 
was a consolation to him to extend its usefulness to 
London, on the first celebration of the Feast of the 
Precious Blood, instituted by the Holy Father on his 
return from exile at Gaeta. I ts erection in London 
was confirmed by a Papal Rescript, bearing date August 
the 12th, 1850. 
Duriug the summer Father Faber allowed himself 
short intervals of rest, which were mainly spent at 
Lancing, in Sussex, in a small house taken for the 
season, to which the other n1embers of the com III unity 
repaired by turns. This recreation was provided by 
the kindness of W. G. Ward, Esq., an old friend of 
Father Faber, who took great pleasure in discussing 
theological questions with hinl. The Congregation was 
indel>ted to Mr. Ward for much valuable assistance 
in the early years of its foundation. :Father Faber also 
preached on the 15th of Septenlber at a new church 
which had been lately opened at Sheffield. 
About this time it was considered that the Oratory 
in London had acquired sufficient strength to stand 
Cllone, and it was therefore resolved that the Rule of 
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St. Philip, requiring that his Congregations should be 
independent of each other, should be observed in its 
integrity. Accordingly, on the 9th of October, Father 
N eWIllan and the Fathers with him at Birn1ÏnO'ham 
o 
released the comlnunity in Loudon "with much regret 
and sorrowful hearts" from their obedience, and 
deputed theln to erect a separate Congregation. 
It was obvious that the choice of a Provost or 
Superior by the Fathers ,vould fall on no one but 
Father Faber, who, on the eve of the election, thus 
expressed hirllself to the Earl of Arundel and Surrey: 


LETTER XCI. 


THE ORATORY, October I I, 1850. 
I cannot look without alarm on the prospect of being elected 
Father Superior to-morrow, and the interests and credit of St. 
Philip's fanlily in the hugest city in the world being entrusted to 
such as I aIll. The very thought makes one wish that all the 
world could know what I really am, that they might hate me and 
put me into 8 perpetual Coventry, which would be my desert. 
And yet, when I am elected, for all I know I shaH have move- 
luents of self-complacency about it, instead of seeing that my ele- 
vation will simply be an evil out of which God will magnify 
Himself by bringing forth good I and it will be privilege 
nough 
for me to be an ugly foil to the beauty of His sweet providence. 
On the 12th of October, the Feast of St. Wilfrid, 
the customary elections were held, and Father Faber 
was chosen to be Superior, an office which he held 
until his death, being re-elected every three years, 
according to the rule of the Oratory. 
Although the Ílllmediate connection of the Fathers 
with Father N eWluan was thus tern1inated, they did 
Dot the less regard hÜn with feelings of the deepest 
affection and respect; and ]'ather Faber only spoke the 
nlÏnd of his whole comulunity when, five years later, 
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he wrote the dedication of his work on the Blessed 
Sacramellt :- 
"To my most dear Father, John Henry Newman, to whom, in 
the mercy of God, I owe the faith of the Church, the grace of the 
Sacraments, and the habit of St. Philip, with much more that 
love knows ancl feeds upon, though it cannot tell in words, but 
\\ hich the last day win show." 
On the 14th of June 1859, Father Faber wrote to 
1\Ir. l\IOrl'is:- 
. . . "N ewmau has been an in all to us. Humanly speaking, 
there has not heen an educated convert these fifteen years whose 
cOllyer-sion isn't due to hinl; so now their work is his work, and 
their success his succes
." 
The comrnunity had already received several" addi- 
tions to its number, and was much in want of increased 
accoInmodation. In this conjuncture it was assisted by 
1\11'. Charles Kenny, who killdly vacated the house, No. 
27 King "\V illiam Street, in which he was then residing, 
in order to place it at the disposal of the Fathers. 
The conclusion of the year 1850 was n1arked by 
the agitation consequent upon the establishment of 
the Hierarchy, during which the habit of the Fathers 
rendered theIll conspicuous objects for the display of 
popular feeling. " It is an anxious time," Father Faber 
wrote, "but quite as full of great hopes, as of great 
anxieties." He described the state of affairs at greater 
length to 1\11'. Watts RusseIl, \vho was at Rome: 


LETTER XCII. 


THE OUATORY, KING "VILLIAM STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, Feast of St. Gert'J'ude, 1850. 
Oharissime, I naturally think of you and yours on this 
day of your patron Saint. l\Iay she obtain for you all, not 
her marvellou::; gifts, but what is of higher price far, a quiet 
spirit of mOl.tification and of prayer. I suppose, amidst 
tombs of Saints and Domenichine and relics, and what not, 
X 
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you are fast becoming saints yourselves, which I regret to 
say is very far from being the case with me, though I am 
always making a start in that direction. But I go to bed 
like an animal every night, sheerly worn out with fret and 
work, and I rise in the morning nearly as tired as I was 
when I went to bed. London is a frightful place for work. 
I dare say you see the English papers, and therefore you 
know in w'hat plight we are just now in England We 
have the honour of bearing rather more than our share of 
thA public indignation, which may be partly owing to the 
Bi
hop of London's honouring us by a charge. All over the 
walls you see" Down with the Oratorians," "Beware of the 
Ol'at.ol'ians," "Don't go to the Oratory," "Banishment to 
the Oratorians," and in Leicester Square a triple placard of 
singular truthfulness, "No Popery! Down with the 
Oratorians ! No religion at all!" "\Ve are cursed in the 
streetg : even gentlemen shout from their carriage windows 
at us. All this is well. But the real anxiety is-how our 
own people will conduct themselves. 
Of late, in praying for the Cardinal, I have felt strongly 
drawn to pray that he may have a great share of the spirit 
of mortification. This is what we need; and if the present 
clamour forces us into this it will indeed be a blessing to us. 
1\Iy dear :Mjchael, we have all been too cocky here in Eng. 
land, both old Catholics and converts. We have gone on as 
if the game was in our own hands; we have run off to 
shows, pageants, functions, fine churches, gentleman Ii ness, 
publicity, and not corresponded to what God was doing for 
us outwardly, by an increase of asceticism, or prayer, or the 
practices of an interior life generally. We were getting 
more hollow and presumptuous daily. 'Vhether then the 
present distress be God's letting the devil bark for our in- 
struction, or bite for our chastisement, I only hope it will 
not be thrown away, but will be allowed to accomplish the 
\vork whereto it has been sent. Alas! the misery is, that 
80 few people take a supernatural view of things. Dim:lnutæ 
SUllt 
'e1"itates a filiis lwm'Ï7rum. An this is what I am say- 
ing to my crucifix every day, and so, when I come to write, 
out it cODles; and yet it seems Àíall &</;;).(;11 to write to you 
ou St. Gertrude's day, and do nothing but croak, but it 111ay 
hint to you in what direction to turn your prayers for us. 
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On the 2nd of December, .Father Faber wrote to the 
Countess of Arundel and Surrey the following account 
of a cure which he received from a relic of St. Mary 

lagd,alen of Pazzi, a saint to whom he had, when in 
}
lorence, conceived a great devotion, and to whom be 
bore a strong personal l'esem blance. 


LETTER XCIII. 

-\nd now I have so many tbings to tell you that I hardly 
know where to begin. Some time ago, a lady at prayer in 
our church thought it was revealed to her that St. Mary 

lagdalen of Pazzi wished to confer some grazia on" me in 
connection with my headache. Her director gave her per- 
misðion to act upon this; whereupon she wrote to me, 
begging me when my headache came on to apply a relic of 
the Saint to my forehead. Some days elapsed; I asked 
Father Francis, my director, for his leave to do this; as it 
was a merely temporal thing he took some time to consider. 
I became ill and had a llight of great pain. I thought he 
h3.d forgotten all about it, and that it would be a blame- 
wort.hy imperfection in me to remind him of it. The 
morning after, he came to confession and found me ill in 
bed; he was going away, but I knew he was going to 
ay 
mass, and so I made him kneel down by my bedside while 
I put on my stole, and with considerable pain heard hb 
confession; when he rose I gave him the stole and asked 
him to hear my confession, which he did. Afterward he 

aid, "'Yell, now I think it would be well to try this relic." 
I answered, "Just as you please." I was in great suffering 
and very sick besides. He gave it me and walked a'yay to 
the door to say mass. I applied the relic, a piece of her 
linen, to my forehead: a sort of fire went into my head, 
through every limb down to my feet, causing me to tremble; 
before Father Francis could even reacL the door, I sprang 
up, crying. "I am cured, I am quite well!" He said I 
looked as white as a sheet: I was filled with a kind of 
sacred fear and an intense desire to consecrate myself 
utterly to God. I got up and dre

ed wit hout any diffic
1lty, 
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or paiu, or sickness. This was on the Wednesday. On the 
Saturday I had another headache, but I had not asked 
Father Francis' leave about the relic, and felt I ought to 
take no steps to get rid of my cross. In the afternoon he 
told me I might apply it. Fathers Philip and Edward 
were in the room. I was on my bed; I took the relic and 
applied it; there was the same fire in a less degree, but no 
cure. I then said to the Saint, "I only ask it to go to the 
novena and benediction." The cure was instantaneous, 
while Father Philip had such an impression that the Saint 
was in the room that he was irresistibly drawn to bow to 
her. 'VeIl, I said all my office) then in an hour or so came 
the novena and benediction; and as soon as I returned to 
Iny 1'00111 I was taken so ill again I was obliged to go to bed. 

Ieanwhile I had totally forgotten what the others reminded 
Ine of afterward, that two years ago l\fichael \Vatts Russell 
wrote to me from Florence, and said, "The children send 
their love, and desire me to say they have just come from 
the tomb of St. 1\lary Magdalen of Pazzi, whom they have 
been asking to cure Father \Yilfrid's headache." 
After aU this, I am sure I shall lose my soul if I do not 
serve God less lukewarmly, so please pray for me. 
At the beginning of the year 185 I, sev(.ral Angli- 
can clergymen were received into the Catholic Church. 
One of the most distinguished of these, Archdeacon 
Mauuing, new Archbishop of Westminster, who re- 
cei ved Holy Orders frOln Cardinal "\Viseman in the 
course of the spring and sununer, exercised his offices 
of subdeacon and deacon for the first time at the 
Oratory, and when ordained priest, was instructed by 
Father Faber in the cerenlonies of Mass. 
In the nlonth of J nne a comn1Ïttee was formed, at 
the instance of Father Hutchison, for the purpose of 
supplying with schools the children of the m(lre des- 
titute class of Catholic poor, and thus counteracting 
the pernicious effect of Protestant Ragged Schools. It 
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was proposed to open at first a day-school for abuut 
t \vo hundred boys, under the superintendence of the 
Fathers of the Oratory, and afterwards, if the necessary 
funùs \vere forthcoming, to establish a cornplete systern 
of schools for girls as "
ell as boys. The work was 
entrusted to Father Hutchison, who spared neither his 
tinle nor his money to insure success. On the 9th of 
October a school was opened in Ros
 Street, Coveut 
Garden, and transferred in the following year to 11101'e 
comnlodious prernises in Dunn's Passage, Holborn. 
The success of the undertaking was beyond all expec- 
tation. Upward of eleven hundred children w
re soon 
in the habit of receiving instruction in the schools. 

'acilities were also afforded them for attending 
lass 
on Sundays, and for receiving the Sacraments of 
Confession and Cornmunion. They were all of the 
poorest class, and the good effected among them was 
so notable as to attract the attention of the nlagistrates 
of the neighbouring police court. One proj ect led to 
another, and Father Hutchison was so unsparing of 
himself in the prosecution of the work that his health 
entirely gave way, and he was obliged to resign the 
management of the schools to Father Rowe, by 'W horn 
they were Inaintained in the same high state of 
efficiency, and afterward renloved to the spacious 
buildings in Charles Street, Drury Lane. It was found 
eventually that the distance of the schools fronl the 
Oratory at Brompton, and the continually increasing 
work of the Fathers, 'were objections to their relnaining 
in the hands of the Congregation, and accordingly, in 
the year 1863, the whole establishment was presented 
to the diocese. 
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Although Father Faber had Leen able to pass a few 
weeks at the seaside late in the summer, during which 
time he cOlnpleted an essay, previously begun, on 
Catholic Home Missiuns, the state of his health 011 his 
return was so unsatisfactory as to occasion considerable 
a larm. It was judged advisable that he should give 
up all work for a few months, and try the effect of 
total change of scene. He therefore determined to 
carry out the plan which he had fonned years before 
of visiting the Holy Land, and with the Rev. George 
F. Ballard as his con1panion, he left England early in 
October. During his absence, the Fathers were kindly 
assisted by tbe Bishop of Southwark, who preached 
frequently in the Oratory. After a short delay at 
J\Iarseilles, caused by Father Faber's illness, the 
travellers embarked in a French steamer for Beyrout. 
Tbe passage was a very rough one, and on reaching 
Malta, Father Faber found himself unable to proceed 
further, and was obliged to make a complete change 
in his plans. On the 30th of October, he wrote to 
the Countess of Arundel and Surrey: 


LETTER XCIV. 


I have broken down, and have been obliged to abandon 
the Terra Santa. Our voyage from Marseilles was very 
disastrous and fearful, though the storm was magnificent 
and exciting. We had to cruise about behind Gozo for 
twenty-four hours, as our boat could not live in the moun- 
tainous waves on this side of the island, and the harbour 
of l\Ialta could not be entered at all, even if we could 
reach it. l\iy poor head gave way completely under the 
fatigue, and I feel it a duty to lemain here to recrnit, 
which I snppose iR tantamount to giying up Jerusalem 
sltoget her. 
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I have got a very nice littJe lodging on the quarantine 
harbour, and the dear Augustinians have given me an 
altar at seven every lnorning, so that F. George and I are 
beginning to live like Christians again. I am already 
much better from the rest, and rather think of preaching 
at the Gesù on Sunday, as people seem so anxious about 
it.. I have also promised to preach to the sailors at San 
:Filippo, as soon as the fleet comes in next week. 
At J\lalta, he was much amused at being taken for 
his uncle, the Rev. G. Stanley Faber. 


"A certain Canon Psaila," he wrote to Father Hutchi- 
son on all Saints' Day, "has written an answer to my 
uncle's Difficulties of Romanism, in 780 pages: a copy is 
cOIning to me to read 1 I am said to have written th
 
Difficulties in old times, and priests cry oyer me, and say, 
'Cke grazia!' At first I denied it, but found I was not 
believed; and on l\Ionday, the two antagonists, Canonico 
Psaila and Dr. Faber, are to meet. It Canonico è molto 
consolato, especially as he says the mala fede del Fabel' 
about the early fathers was dreadful J I shall have it all 
to explain, and then he will be so Bconsolato." 


In the middle of Novernber, Father Faber and his 
companion left l\lalta for 1\lessina, whence théY pro- 
ceeded to Catania, Palermo, Naples, and Rome. In 
each town their first care was to present themselves at 
the Oratory, where they were sure of an enthu
jastic 
,relcome, and where they applied themselves to learn 
all they could of the working and the spirit of their 
Institute. At l\Iessina, Father Faber preached in 
Italian to the Brothers of the Little Oratory, to their 
great delight and edification: and at Palern1o, he IHet 
Lord and Lady Shrewsbury, by w'hom be was most 
warmly received. He arri ,'ed at Naples on the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, aud described the scene 
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in a letter written on the following day to Father 
Hutchison. 


LETTER XCV 
J list as we dropped our anchor in the harbour yesterday, 
a signal was given from the church where the Pontifical 
function was, of the Elevation of the Host; it was like 
magic, all the ships blossomed scores of colours; the 
castles, the ships, the bastions, roared with cannonading, 
till the mountains echoed and echoed again; the bells all 
along the bay rang ]lladly without any tune. in the rum 
Italian way, and old Vesuyius sllloked so benignantly in 
the sunshinf', that I nearly cried; it was such a big act of 
faith from a whole city; one felt (1 speak with all due 
respect to San Gennaro) that our Lady had reasons for 
prohibiting the volcano to send his lava in this direction. 
A Yankee man-of-war, and an English war-steamer, with 
their wintry rigging, un.flagged, and their silent guns, were 
the only Protestant blots in the scene. Thanks to Lord 
Palmerston, aU the nations, Russian, Belgian, American, 
Italian, French, had their permissions to land at once; 
but the English, Piedmontese, and Swiss, were kepi wait- 
ing ever so long. ,yoe reached our own church just as 
they were taking the Blessed Sacrament down t.o give 
benediction, which was jolly. I followed them into the 
sacristy, and made myself known, and was veryaffection- 
ately embraced. I sat for some time in the house with 
some of the Fathers, and to-day some have called here. 
I have been to our Father Costa, but be was unfortunately 
engaged. There were illuminations last night, and abund- 
ance of squibs, and firing of pistols, and altarini up the 
sides of the streets, and festoons of muslin and tinsel 
everywhere; and what pleased me most was that many 
of the shut shops were so adorned, which took off the 
London Sunday look of a Festa. 
The Fathers here are so urgent that I do not feel sure. 
we shall be able to leave so soon for Rome. This morning 
I have spent with the old Preposto, a most engaging old 
Dlan. I then spent a long time with the librarians in the 
library: it is of the same size as the one at Palermo, 
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22,000 volumes; very rich in l\ISS. and rare classics; but 
for go, and use, I would rather have the Palermo library. 
I adored one book-St. Philip's thumbed copy of Richard 
of St. Victor. Consolini had written something in the 
beginning of it; his handwriting is just like Father 
Newman's. 
I have also been to the Cardinal Archbishop (Sforza), 
and I had the coolness to go in seculars! Directly I saw 
him, I felt I knew him quite well, but when or where I 
can't remember; and ,vhen he dismissed me, he said, 
"You must go to Rome and see Santo Padre; remember, 
it was Gregory XVI. when you were there." I suppose 
I must have known him as Monsignore in 1843, but I am 
not sure. 
If I can get one, I will bring one of the rum th
gs they 
put on the altar in Advent and Lent, when flowers are 
forbidden; they take my fancy hugely. At present I 
have charitable Fathers scouring the bookshops to get 
certain books I want for the library, most of which were 
printed here. I shall get another" Viva," if it be possible, 
for it is a book which will bear duplicating. "Milante on 
Theses Damnatæ" was printed here, I know; and they 
tell me "Gardil" is often in the market. They can get 
them cheap, whereas an English face would treble the 
price at once. To-morrow all the relics are to be opened 
for me: alas: the argellteria was all taken at the Revolu- 
tion. Words can't describe the bitterness of my weariness 
[uori la Oongregazione. I think of it day and night, and 
find no rest. I keep fancying you have received a novice j 
I wish it may be true; but I fancy all manner of things; 
and now I shall reach home without a letter. 
They remained only a few days in Rome, ,,
here, 
however, they had the honour of being presented to 
Pius IX. The Holy Father received them most gra- 
ciously, and asked Father Faber what privileges he 
would like to have. " Nothing for myself alone, Be.. 
atissimo Padre," was his answer, "but whatever your 
Holiness pleases to give to 111Y Congregation." On his 
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presenting a petition for a daily Plenary Indulgence 
for the Church of the Oratory, the Pope said: "This 
must go to the Congregation of Rites." " Ah! Holy 
Father," answered Father Faber, "you can do it your- 
self if JOU \vill;" upon \vhilh the Pope laughed and 
signed the paper. 
The Superior of the Chiesa N uova, Padre Colloredo, 
gratifiell Father Faber's devotion by having the shrine 
of St. Philip opened and lighted up. 


Padre Colloredo, he wrote to Father Dalgairns (Letter 
XOVI.), was quite loving; and after recreation told me that 
as soon as the church was locked at the Åve l\laria, Santo 
Padre's shrine should be opened and lighted up in honour 
of the" Preposto di Londra," I asked for nothing, and I 
think this warmed his heart. So I brought Lord 
-'ielding, 
&c.; and a wondrous consolation it was to see the dear 
Saint lying so calmly, with ilis feet resting on the end of 
the coffin, and his hands crossed in front, and that grand 
crown upon his head. I was a good deal overcome by it, 
as well as by the re]ics, which are like a life of him-the 
crumbs he left at his last supper, the Crocejissa ;3pnzo croce, 
the bag of supposed relics he worked miracles with-but you 
know and have seen them all. Padre Colloredo slightly 
wept when we parted, and after kissing n:e most lustily, he 
held my hand in his, and said, 0 caris8Ímo, 0 ca1'issimo 'Inio. 
I won his heart in the morning by cutting jokes on him. 
I was walking t.hrough one of the corridors with my hat off, 
when he begged me to put it on; I told him I preferred 
to have my head uncovered, and said laughingly, Ho la Üsta 
eolda, ed il cuo're freddo. (l\iy head is hot, and my heart 
cold.) \Vhereupon Father Joseph Gordon burst out lal1gh- 
ing, and Padre Colloredo said, I can see plain enough that 
your heart is anything but ireddo. Finding that a com- 
plimentary speech was coming, I began bwdæ1"e, and joked 
him about pretending to have discerllirnento degli SpiTili, 
just because he was Preposta of Chiesa N uova. Our fl"Îend. 
f>hip dated from this. 
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TURIN, Dec. 26, 185 I.-I am longing to be at home, and 
almost regret the day lost here. Since we began ]ocomotion 
on land, all my bad symptoms have gone, and I sleep like 
a top every night. Home will set me all right. 
The remainder of the journey was rapidly performed. 
Passing through Florence, the travellers halted for 
Christmas Day at Genoa, and then crossing the Alps 
by the pass of the Mont Cenis, reached London on the 
]ast day of the year 185 I. 
Father Faber's anxiety to be at hOIlle had brought 
him back before the time fixed by his medical advisers, 
and he was far from being well en
ugh to resume his 
work. He therefore hired for a few Inonths a. slnall 
house at Hither Green, near Lewishaln, in Kent. Being 
within an easy distance of London, he was able to re- 
ceive frequent visits from members of his cOIDlnunity 
and other friends, and could be referred to for advice 
in nlatters of importance. It was also easy for him to 
superintend from time to time the building of the 
country-house of the Congregation, St. Mary's,Sydenham 
Hill, the foundations of which were begun on the 
Feast of the Purification, February the 2nd, 1852. 
His health improved considerably during his stay at 
Lewisham. 


LETI'ER XCVII.-To FATHER JOHN E. BOWDEN. 
Hither Green prospers greatly (he wrote to Malta on the 
22nd of January) as far as I am concerned. I am nearly 
blown away by the cold winds, which send health and joy 
through every limb and :fibre. I struggle across ploughed 
:fieldR, and wade through the liquid mud of the lanes in my 
patent clumped shoes, to my heart's content. I eat like a 
wolf, I sleep like a top, I am in immense spirits, and how 
my digestion goos on I am unable to tell you, for I am 
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never in any way reminded of the existence of a stomach, 
except when I stoop to tie my shoes, an operation which is 
daily becoming more difficult. 0 my dear John: this is the 
only pure air in the world, a dear, clear, cold, whistling 
wind, that blows one's hair about, flies one's hat over hedges, 
goes up the arm of one's coat, roars in the chimney and 
pipeR through the key-hole. None of your nasty hot suns, 
withering siroccos, cloudless skies, for me. Yesterday I 
walked out without my hat in the rain, and it was delicious 
beyond expression. 


One of the chief events which concerned the Oratory 
in the year 1852 'was the trial of Father New1l1an in 
the Court of Queen's Bench, at the instance of Dr. 
Achilli. Father Newman reluained at King Willianl 
Street whilst it was proceeding, and those who saw 
hiln during that tin1e of excitement, remaining day 
and night almost without interruption before the taber- 
nacle, will not readily forget the edification they 
receiveJ from his serenity and evenness of mind. 
About the end of June a proclamation was issued 
by the government of Lord Derby, recalling to mind 
the statutes which forbid Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
to wear the habit of their order. It became necessary 
therefore for the Fathers of the Oratory to discontinue 
the practice which they had adopted, and to \vear their 
cassocks only \vithin the liruits of their own pren1ises. 

-'ather Faber preached at King "-'"illian1 Street 
every evening of the Octave of the Precious Blood at 
the Legillning of July, and shortly afterward went 
down to superintend the conlpletion of St. l\Iary's, 
Sydenharn. It was first inhabited on the 17th of 
July, and the Blessed Sacrarnent 'was reserved there 
for the first titne on the 2nd of August. On the loth 
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of the sanle lllonth, after the ordination to the priest- 
hood at the Oratory of four Fathers, of w hOlU the 
writer was one, Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Grant, the 
bishop of the diocese, and a large party. of friends, 
including Prince 
1assimo, were entertained at St. 

Iary's, "here His Eminence and Prince 1Iassill1o 
planted trees in c01l1111emoration of their visit. The 
!vlassimo family haye maintained their connection with 
the Oratory at Ron1e ever since the lifetime of St. 
Philip, by whom Paolo de' MassinlÏ was miraculously 
restored to Efe. 
In the month of September, Father Faber went to 
Ireland for the first time, accompanied by Father 
Bagshawe, and was received everywhere with great 
enthusiasm. He preached at the Jesuits' church in 
Gardiner Street, Dublin, during the celebration of the 


riduo in honour of the Beatification of Father Peter 
Claver, and one or two other sermons in other chapels 
for charitable objects, after which he paid a short visit 
to his friend Mr. l\!lonsell, at Tervoe, near Limerick, 
before returning to England. 
It had never been the intention of the Fathers to 
relllain in the confined pren1ises which they occupied 
in ICing'Vil1iam Street. They always looked forward 
to the time when they would be in possession of a 
lllore spacious church, and of a house better adapted 
to the daily life of the comnlunity. As early as the 
year I 850, a con1mittee of laymen, with the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, A. G. Fullerton, Esq., and D. 
Lewis., Esq., as its Honorary Secretaries, was for1l1ed 
for the prolnotion of this object. l\lany were the 
schemes proposed, and as many were the disa}Jpoint- 
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ments. Once only did any plan seen1 likely to be 
acconlplished, as the Fathers bad signed an agreement 
to purchase a large house in the neighbourhood of 
Regent Street, the negotiation for which, however, was 
eventually broken off by the proprietor. At last, in 
the autumn of I 852, a plot of ground with a residence, 
knO\Vll as Bletnell House, Brolnpton, was purchased 
by the Congregation: the buildings upon it, which 
were not in good condition, were pulled down, and 
the erection of the present Oratory was begun. 
The original plans of the house were conceived by 
}"ather Faber on a scale of great magnificence, but 
the estÏIllated cost of their execution necessitated their 
being modified to the design actually carried out. The 
work \vas begun in 1\1arch 1853, and such was Father 

Faber's power of communicating his own energy to 
those under his superintendence that the whole of the 
spacious buildings were finished and occupied within 
twelve Inonths. This was only one instance of the 
grandeur with which Father Faber always made his 
plans; and he and his Fathers often laughed over the 
wonderful schemes ,vhich he projected. 
In the meantime, the \vork at King William Street 
did not slacken. Besides the daily preaching and con- 
stant confessions in the church, a mission was given 
during the first three weeks of Advellt by Father 
Faber and some of the other Fathers in the new 
schools at Dunn's Passage, the object of which was to 
give an impetus to the work of education by the re- 
vival of religion in the farnilies of the chilùren who 
frequented them. The majority of those who attended 
the services \vere Catholics only in name, and ,vere 
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found to be so ianorant that several brothers of the 
o 
Little Oratory were constantly en1ployed in teaching 
them the elements of Christian doctrine. It was diffi- 
cult to moye souls which had been so long hardened 
by lleglect, but at length Father Faber, at the end of 
an impassioned senllon, which ,vas but coldly listeneù 
t<Þ, exclaÍ1ned, "How can I touch your ] learts ? I 
llave prayed to Jesus; I have prayed to 
lary; whom 
shan I pray to next? I will pray to you, my dear 
Irish children, to have lllercy on your own souls" 
These words, and the sight of Father Faber kneeling 
before them, had a wonderful effect; the whole con- 
gregation fell on their knees, and for some minutes 
nothing ,vas heard but their sobs and prayers. After 
the 
lission, the work was continued by hiring rooms 
in the most crowded courts of the neish bourhood, to 
which the people were summoned every evening by a 
bell, in order to receive instructions, to sing hymns, 
and to say the Rosary together. Some account of the 
Mission was given by Father Faber in the following 
letter: 


LETTER XCVIII.-To THE COUNTESS OF ARUNDEL AND 
SURREY. 


THE ORATORY, Nov. 29, 1852. 
The mISSIon has begun with immense consolations. 
Thanks to the precious blood. There were about a thousand 
crammed in there; many most unhappy women, who, 
before it was over, were on their knees before the crucifix, 
sobbing and beating their breasts. You know it is in the 
very heart of London's worst dens of iniquity. We have 
got about a hundred and fifty masses promised
 and several 
convents are praying. 
Iind and pray hard; tell our dear 
Lord lIe must give gr:lce now, without measure, without 
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measure, without measure t No common supply will do 
Oh, if you saw that mass of poor creatures, you would yearn 
for their souls. The heavens must positively rain precious 
blood. That is what we want. It must be all done by 
prayer. So pray all day long. 
I am wonderfully well, for I am in my element, and 
Tegart's tonics furnish the strength. I fear I am only 
too happy. God is so good in every way. To-day I made 
a meditation on giving up to God promptly, sweetly, and 
without a word, the soul He has given me, and I found 
there \vasnothing to hinder it. Not Brompton or Sydenhan1. 
Not home and the graves of my father and mother, for I 
have now not been home for twenty years. Not my 
relations, though unconverted. Nor any of the Fathers. 
Only one penitent, who wants me, is a little tie. Then, as 
to being fit, why, I never Rhall be fit. I do not know, of 
course, if I shall be saved. But then, at best, I must 
always trust that doubt to God, and why not as well now 
as any other time 
 Dear me! it seems as if we all of us 
made too many difficulties about serving God. Oh, for the 
time when we shall be able to give God, not three quarters 
of an hour, but an eternity of praise. Now pray for these 
poor souls. I have made them over to St. Joseph and St. 
Philip. The Superioress in Queen's Square declares she bas 
compromised all Paradise in the affair. If we could only 
make our Celts saints, we could do something to our 
Saxons. 


K ot content with the addition to his work at the 
Oratory, of the management of the schools at Dunn's 
Passage, Father Hutchison ,vas the originator and ac- 
tive promoter of the endeavour.3 nlade at that time to 
provide a Refuge for young Catho1ic prisoners. Father 
Faber was much interested in the matter, and his naUle 
was on the committee which was formed for the further- 
ance of the object. At the end of N ovenl bel' Father 
Hutchison and Dr. Manning concluded an agreen1ent 
to take Blyth House, Hamlnersmith, for a Catholic 
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Reformatory School, which it was hoped would be 
ready for its inmates in the following spring. 
Before the conclusion of the year Father Faber sent 
to press an Essay on the Interest and Characteristics 
of the Lives of the Saints, dedicated to Cardinal vVise- 
man, " whose kind encourageruent, valuable suggestions, 
and pecuJiar devotion to the modern Saints, fostered 
the beginnings, and defended the progress of the 
English series of their Lives." It deserves more 
attention than it has received: for, besides the defence 
of the Oratorian series against the charge of literary 
defects, for which it was mainly \vritten, it contains a 
minute and valuable account of the influence upon the 
w h01e spiritual life of the study of hagiography. A 
reminiscence of earlier days appears in the following 
passage on the power of literary excellence in sustain- 
ing traditions. 
"If the Arian heresy was propagated and rooted by 
means of beautiful vernacular hymns, so who will say that 
the uncommon beauty and marvellous English of th
 
Protestant Bible is not one of the great strongholds of 
heresy in this country 1 It lives on in the ear like a music 
that never can be forgotten, like the sound of church bells 
which the convert hardly knows how he can forego. Its 
felicities seem often to be almost things rather than mere 
words. It is a part of the national mind, and the anchor of 
the national seriousness. Nay, it is worshipped with a 
positive idolatry, in extenuation of whose grotesque fanati- 
cism its intrinsic beauty pleads availingly with the man of 
letters and the scholar. The memory of the dead passes 
into it. The potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped 
in its verses. The power of all the griefs and trials of a 
man is hidden beneath its words. It is the representative 
of his best moments, and all that there has been about him 
of soft, and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, speaks 
y 
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to him for ever out of his English Bible. It is his sacred 
thing which doubt never dimmed, and controversy never 
soiled. It has been to him all along as the silent, but oh 
how intelligible, voice of his guardian angel; and in the 
length and breadth of the land there is not a Protestant, 
with one spark of religiousness about him, whose spiritual 
biography is not in his Saxon Bible. And all this is an 
unhallowed power! The extinction of the Establishment 
would be a less step toward the conquest of the national 
mind, than, if it were possible (but ,ve are speaking 
humanly, and in our ignorance), to adopt that Bible, and 
correct it by the Vulgate. As it is, there is no blessing of 
the Church along with it, and who would dream that beauty 
was better than a blessing 
 " 
The beginning of the year I 8 5 3 found Father 
Faber again engaged in the work of COIn position. 
After High Mass on the Feast of the Holy Name of 
Jesus, January the 16th, he began the first of his series 
of spiritual works. "All for Jesus; or, The Easy 
Ways of Divine Love," was continued at St. Mary's in 
the course of the spring, the author frequently writing 
as luuch as sixteen hours a day. It ,vas published in 
the n1Íddle of July, and received with so much ellthu- 
siaslll by the Catholic body that a second edition was 
called for in less than a lllonth. Father Faber had 
the gratification of receiving expressions of the highest 
approval of his book from several distinguished eccle- 
siastics. The follo\ving extracts have been made ,vith 
his Lordship's permission from the letter of the Bishop 
of BirIuillgham. (August 18, 1853.) 
"I have read all your book, which you so kindly sent 
me, entitled 'All for Jesus,' except the last chapter. I am 
not merely pleased, I am delighted with it, and moved by 
it. It is the very book we wanted. It was wanted to draw 
'pious' people out of themselves, to tear their souls away 
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with affectionate violence from that glutinous adhesion to 
their subjective, narrowed-in, and merely personal estimation 
of divine things and of divine ways. It rouses like a trumpet, 
and -penetrates like a fire, and draws forth the soul out of that 
obscure cavern of self-complacency, almost irresistibly, to 
place her on the side of God and of His divine interests. 
"I am sure it will do great good, and I heartily thank 
you for it, and for all those labours it must have cost you, 
and for which God will reward you. One thing be assured 
it will do. It will remove all remaining impressions as to 
whether the doctrine about holy famîlia1.ity with God and 
divine things, which seems in your first Catholic writings 
almost to exclude that of fear and reverence, be duly 
tempered in your own mind or not." 
The Very Rev. Dr. N ewshanl wrote from St. Cuth- 
bert's College, Ushaw. (July 28,1853.) 
"I have read your recent work, 'All for Jesus,' with 
infinite delight, and I believe to my great spiritual profit. 
I always felt the immense importance of that mode of 
drawing souls to God, and it has been my constant theme 
both in my instructions and in the confessional. But I 
find you have handled the glorious subject so much better 
than I have ever been able to do that I am delighted, and I 
thank God for the great lights He has been pleased to give 
you for His own divine honour and the good of His people. 
I am most anxious to spread the beautiful devotion you so 
sweetly inculcate, not only through this college, but among 
the clergy; and I will recommend the perusal and study of 
your invaluable book whenever I have the opportunity." 
Father Faber also received the following from the 
Rev. Father Cardella, S.J., of the Collegio Romano: 
" Will you allow one who is quite unknown to you, but 
a friend and brother in Jesus Christ, to wish you much joy 
for the beautiful book you have written of late. Your 
book, 'All for Jesus,' has been sent to me from England 
by a kind friend; and as I wrote to him, so I tell you, 
.that few books have I ever read with so much pleasure as 
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this of yours. What I like most is that richness of 
thoughts and pious feelings, that unworldly spirit, that kind 
of instruction so practical and so encouraging for all, in 
short, to say it in your own words, that beautiful variety 
of easy ways of diyine love. . . . 
"Believe me that few books are so much to my taste 
as this of yours. It seems to me that you have hit the 
very point in so many things. I cannot help saying that 
among so many other things, I have been exceedingly 
pleased with what you say about theological sermons, the 
devotion to the Divine Person of the Incarnate 'V ord, and 
the knowledge of God. I remember, when reading the 
meditations, soliloquies, and manuals which go by the name 
of St. Augustine, having often wished to see them trans- 
lated into English, either in the whole or in part; precisely 
because there is so much theology there, so touching, so 
forcibly and sweetly raising the heart from this lonely vale 
of tears to our God. Often have I said that preachers 
ough t to speak more of God and Jesus our Lord. 1\lore 
than once I have seen the greatest effect produced on poor, 
siInple people by a theological sermon on t.he missus est 
eXplaining historically the great mystery of the Incarnation, 
the Divine message to l\fary, the overshadowing of the 
Holy Ghost, the Divine ßlaternity. I am sure nothing is 
so touching as the Christian Mysteries, and for me nothing 
touches me so much in the Rweet devotion to ßlary as her 
being l\Iother of God; the more she is overshadowed by 
mystery the more touching and lovely she appears: there- 
fore you will not be surprised if I say it again, that few 
books are more to my taste than' All for Jesus.' " 


In spite of these favourable judgnlents, the book 
was criticised by some as making the way to heaven 
too easy; the objectors failing to notice the frequent 
men tion in its pages of sev<.;ral kinds of penance almost 
unknown in England at tbat tin1e. On this criticism, 
which reached him a few months later, Father Faber 
eXDressed himself as follo\vs: 
'" 
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LETTER XCìX.-To TIlE EARL OF ARU
DEL AND SURREY. 


ST. 
IARY'S, January 2, 1854- 
Here are sounds all round, as of a growing storm, about 
my book. It is going to be a year of crosses, and this may 
be one. However, there shall be no controversy. I have 
resolved to hold my tongue. The book may be all wrong, 
most likely is, coming from a beast like me, but I wrote 
it to help souls, and to get our Lord some more love. There 
is no good in defending it. If it is against mortification, 
how was it likely that such an effeminate, soft-lived 
valetudinarian as I am, should be able to teach people 
mortification 1 The more thanks to those whGse tongues 
and criticisms will force a little bit of mort.ification upon 
me, of a sort far sharper to my thin-skinned conceit than 
the lash of a discipline. My only prayer is that these good 
regulars, and others, will not wantonly take my bad bread 
out of the children's mouths without giving them better 
and more nourishing food. Wheat-flour is the right thing; 
but potato and pea-flour are better than famine. 
They say I send people to heaven lolling on a sofa; they 
used to say of my Santo Padre reproachfully, that he sent 
people to heaven in a coach-and-four, and what is my 
modest little brougham to that 1 
If a man can do the austerities, tanto l1wylio, he will have 
his heart full of God then. But if he can't whip, burn, 
scarify, and starve himself, why should he give up what he 
can do in the way of love, and go back to precepts and the 
eight indulgences 1 Surely, surely it will be a sad thing for 
God's dear glory, if men make so many who have found 
help, and who are making efforts, doubt and distrust the 
book, and fall back again on the coldness and dryness of 
the past. 
However, God will have His glory anyhow; and if there 
be an ounce more to Him in my condemnation and the pro- 
scription of my book, I am only too glad to be the means 
of His getting it; and so Jliva la glm.ia di Dio.' Vica San 
Fill'ppo ! 
In the second edition of "All îor Jesus" the followina 
o 
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passdge occurred, and the censure contained in it ,vas 
rnuch felt in some q narters : 


"Now, when nuns set to work and praise themselves 
under cover of praising their holy community, or their holy 
rule, or their holy founder, when they are full of pity for 
people living in the ,vorld, eloquent on dangers and snares 
from which they are delivered, and loud in self-congratula- 
tion on the grace of their vocations, I cannot avoid, perhaps 
in a spirit of contradiction, arguing thus: These good nuns 
must take a low view of what J esu
 requires of His spouses, 
or they would be more frightened about their own short- 
comings; I suspect our Lord does not fare over well in that 
community, and that the interior life of it is sadly shallow. 
Self-praise is apt to be the besetting sin of nuns; and they 
should sometimes remind themselves that a publican in the 
world needs less pity than a pharisee in the cloister. An 
occasional week's meditation on the awful and adorable 
purity of God would accomplish this end with especial 
benediction. If a good soul were to see all at once what it 
has pledged itself to in the way both of perfection and of 
suffering by religious profession, perhaps without a miracle 
it would not endure the vision and live. Ah! the lively, 
spiritual prattle about convent joys and convent privileges 
must come either from a very young novice, or a sadly in- 
experienced nun. It is never heard in those delightful 
houses, where all breathes of the supernatural, of abasement, 
of tranquillity, of God, where the very air rebukes proud 
thoughts. and from which we carry away a precious dis- 
esteem of self without the conceited bitterness of self- 
reproach." 


In reply to a Religious Superior who reported to 
him the objection taken to these ren1arks, Father Faoer 
thus justified himself: 
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LETTER C. 


ST. MARY'S, SYDENHAM HH.L, KENT, 
Satm'day, Janum'y 28, 1854. 
My DEAR REV. l\IoTHER,-Your letter has only just 
reached me. Our house at Brompton is not yet finished, 
and some of the workmen took in the letter and forwarded 
it. However, my naughty head, which is just now behaving 
very badly with rheumatism, would not have let me accept 
your kind invitation for to-morrow. 
Poor me I all you good nuns throughout the land seem to 
be anathematizing me; and, like an obstinate heretic, I am 
wicked enough to take it as a proof that I am in the right. 
I grant that I am not fit to write a spiritual book, but 
having perpetrated the egregious conceit of doing .so, does 
not all this follow logically: That it is the business of a 
spiritual writer to point out the faults which be
et each 
state of life and vocation, That if nuns laugh while I 
laugh at ladies in the world living half like nuns and half 
like patronesses of Almack's, or while I laugh at members 
of parliament worshipping politics, &c., &c., they, the nuns, 
must either 
1. 
Iaintain that nuns can have no fault, 
2. Or bear with my pointing them out.. 
That the faults in question are constantly mentioned by 
spiritual writers, even so old as St. Bernard, who taunts 
cloistered men and women with those very things in his 
sermons on the Canticles, and therefore that I can hardly 
be wrong in following him. 
I certainly know more of foreign convents than of English 
ones; but I had no convent at all in my eye when I wrote 
those remarks, which a bishop begged me to put in. Nay, I 
have never had anything but edification in every convent 
where I have been in England, and owe great debts to all 
of them, from Llanherne to Darlington. 
Y Oil see you are not touchy about it, but don't you think 
those who are feel the cap fits 1 N ow, is not that an ill- 
natured speech 1 
After all, is a spiritual book written to praise people, or 
to correct and amend them 7 
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However, there shall be a council of all your Rev. Supe- 
ri0resses in England, and as I so hugely value convents, 
and look on nuns as the choicest lily-bed in all the Spouse's 
garden, I will do any penance you shall unitedly impose, to 
make my peace- "Blessed are the peace-makers." See, 
Rev. l\Iother, what a chance you have of gaining a blessing 
you can never find in your own convent, viz., of appeasing 
a quarrel. Reconcile the angr.7J nuns to me, and that ,vill 
be peace-making indeed.-Ever, my dear Rev. :M
other, with 
great respect, your faithful and obliged servant in Christ, 
F. 'v. FABER, 
Congr. Orate Presb. 
Whilst thus engaged, Father Faber's attention ,vas 
often called to other work. He preached at the Ora- 
tory in his turn, and took the principal part in all the 
deliberations of the Fathers with their architect, the 
late J. J. Scoles, Esq., concerning the plans of their 
new' house at Bronlpton. In the summer he paid a 
short visit to the Lake District, and on the 25th úf 
Septenl ber preached the consecration sernlon of Dr. 
Goss, Bishop of Liverpool. 
As the ,yorks at Brompton were approaching com- 
pletion, the Fathers made an arrangement ,vith the 
proprietor of the premises occupied by them in King 
'Yillialll Street, by \vhich the lease was taken off their 
hands. As the tillle for closing the chapel drew near, 
it ,vas daily filled \vith persons desirous of seeing again 
the place where they had received so many spiritual 
blessings, before it reverted to secular uses. The last 
services in the old Oratory were held on Sunday the 
I I th of Septelll ber, the fe
st of the Holy Name of 

fary. The high mass was sung by the Bishop of 
N orthaillpton, and the sermon preached by the Bishop 
of South\vark. The usual 111eeting of the Confrater- 
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nity of the Precious Blood was held in the evenIng, 
with a sern10n by Father Faber. ... 
'Vith all their joyful anticipations of their new 
home, it ,vas not without sadness that the Fathers lis- 
tened, for the last time in that building, to the familiar 
sounds of hymn and litany. If before them lay a 
wider field and a more secure abode, there remained 
the memory of many blessings, vdth which their first 
sphere of work as a congregation lllust always be asso- 
ciated. 


* Notes aD Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects. vol. ii. p. 304 
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CHAPTER XI. 


I854-6z. 


THE majority of the Congregation found room, on 
their departure from King 'Villialn Street, at St. 

lary's, Sydenham, and the usual triennial elections 
were held there on the Feast of St. Wilfrid. Father 
FaLer, now elected Superior for the second time, 
directed from thence the progress of the new build... 
in
s, and remained there until the 1st of March 1854, 
\v}len he relnoved with a few Fathers and Brothers to 
the Oratory at Brompton, where he was jdned by his 
\vhole community in the course of the ensuing fort.. 
night. 
After the enforced inactivity of the last six months, 
the }'athers resumed their con1munity duties and ex- 
ternal works with much satisfaction. The special fit- 
ness of their new quarters to Oratorian life was greatly 
appreciated, and the immense change from the limited 
capacity of their premises in King William Street 
caused the opening of the house at Brompton to be 
almost the refounding of the congregation. 
Toward the large expensE..s which had been incurred, 
the follo\ving benefactions had been received; 
 10,000 
toward the purchase of the site from a lady who desired 
that her gift might be anonymous; ;(,4000 for the wing 
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of the house containing the Oratory and Library, frOlll 
the Earl of Arundel and Surrey; and ;6700 toward 
the erection of the church, collected through the in- 
strulnelltality of the c01l1mittee before mentioned. By 
far the greater portion of the cost was supplied, although 
with difficulty, from the private resources of the Fathers 
theIl1sel ves. 
A ten1porary church, long and low, without side- 
chapels or attempt at decoration, was built and fitted 
. up at an expense of nearly ;64000. As previously at 
King \Yilliarn Street, so at this tin1e also, there were 
not wanting croakers to predict failure. Among other 
things, the size of the church ,vas ridiculed, and the 
Fathers were asked if they hoped ever to fill it. That 
problell1 was soon solved, and if there were any regrets 
about the 11latter, they were that it had not been made 
considerably larger. It was opened to the public by 
the Vicar-General, Dr. :i\faguire, on the 22nd of 
Iarch, 
the transferred Feast of St. Joseph. The serBlons at 
high mass and vespers 'were preached by. Father 
Faber.* His anxiety brought on one of his terrible 
headaches, and in the morning it appeared impossible 
for him to attelnpt the serrnOllS. l\Iany prayers were 
offered, and at last a vow was made to erect a statue 
to St. Joseph if he would enable Father Faber to 
preach. At the last 1110ment Father Fa bel' left his bed 
to ascend the pulpit, and no one who heard the sern10n 
would have suspected the difficulties under which it 
was delivered. Confessions, now heard in the church 
daily and hourly, were begun on the eve of Palnl- 
Sunday, and the evening exercises were comnlenced 
'* Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects, vol. ii. p. 3 06 . 
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on Easter l\1:onday with a course of lectures by Father 
Fa bel'. 
Every evening, except Saturday, which is left free 
for the sake of hearing confessions, sermons are 
preached, ,,,ith hymns and devotions, and benediction 
is given on Thursdays and on In any feasts. Father 
Faber laid great stress upon the Oratorian custoln of 
daily sermons. " "\Ve must be careful," he once said 
to his congregation in chapter, " not to do anything 
with the quotidiana parola, which I believe has been . 
the 1l1ain cause of our success, the foundation of the 
fulness of our confessionals, and of our not sinking 
into a district congregation." The meeting of the 
Confraternity of the Precious Blood is held on Sunday 
night, when, after the intentions of the members have 
been announced, a sernlon is preached, followed by 
benediction. The seasons of Lent and the Month of 
l\lary al'e marked by additional services, and benedic- 
tion is given on Thursday and Saturday afternoons 
throughout the year. 
Although at this time there were few Catholics 
residing in the neighbourhood, the services in the 
church were ,veIl attended fronl the first. The evening 
exercises 'v ere very popular, and no long time elapsed 
before the hymns anJ other devotions ,vere taken up 
,,,ith the same animation as at King 'Villialn Street. 
This success was owing in a great measure to the 
pains which :Father Faber took with every detail. 
The selection of the devotions and hymns, the subjects 
and style of the sermons, the arrangements of the 
benedictions, the exact performance of every ceremony 
prescribed by the rubrics, ,vere all the objects of his 
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nlinute personal superintendence. The exercises, seen 
in their perfection on Sunday evenings, seldom fail to 
impress strangers; on one occasion the late Mother 

Iargaret Mary] rallahan, who occasionally lodged near 
the Oratory, declared with characteristic energy that 
she ,vould willingly have come on her knees from 
Stone to hear them. 
'Vith the establishnlent of the Oratory at Brolnpton 
began the last period of Father Faber's life. He never 
had another home; one year followed another without 
bringing any change to his occupations, and his frequent 
and severe illnesses were the only interruption.s to his 
work. On the Feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph, 
just after settling at Brol11pton, he wrote to Lady 
Arundel: "It is five years to-day since I said the first 

lass in poor King \Villiam Street, anà Lord A. had 
the austerest breakfast he has ever had before or since. 
What a five years it has been! And that God should 
have done so Inuch for such creatures as we are! 

1ay it not be that one day He will say, , Verily, you 
have had your reward' ?" 
Before proceeding to the events of subsequent years 
it 'will be ,yell to insert a fe\v details of his manner of 
life at this period. He was a very early riser, and had 
usually said his J\lass in the private chapel of the 
house before the rest of the comIllunity were stirring. 
He ,vould then take a cup of tea, and after making 
his meditation, write steadily until breakfast. The 
morning ,vas principally spent in conversation and 
discussion with different Fathers, who reported to him 
the ,yorks entrusted to their care, and received from 
him the necessary directions for their management. 
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J\lost of their undertakings, beyond as ,veIl as within 
the "
alls of the Oratory, ,vere due to his suggestion 
for their beginning, and to his encouragement and 
ad vice for much of their success. The difficulties 
encountered and the questions arising in their prosecu- 
tion, were promptly and confidently referred to him for 
solution. At all hours his room was the frequent 
resort of the Fathers; there were few who \vould not 
have felt a blauk in the day if they had not paid a 
visit to what seelned to renew aluidst thenlselves the 
"School of Christian mirth" of St. Philip's room at 
the Chiesa N uova. Indeed, in all Inatters it was to 
"the Father," as in the affectionate parlance of the 
Oratory the Superior is ahvays styled, that each was 
accustomed to turn, 


" Secure, 'mid danger, wrongs, and grief, 
Of sympathy, reùress, relief.-" 


On feast-days especially he took pleasure in seeing all 
the Fathers as near as possible, and was particularly 
careful on such occasions that everything in his 1'00111 
should be more than cornmonly neat, so that his very 
aspect seemed to denote a festival. One Easter Inorn- 
ing, when a Father noticed the orderly appearance of 
his room, he remarked that the napkin in the Sepulchre 
\vas found folded at the Resurrection, showing that our 
Lord hated untidiness. 
In everything connected with the congregation he 
took the liveliest interest, r.nd as its sphere of useful- 
ness widened, the responsibilities it entailed upon him 
became numerous and heavy. The domestic affairs of 
the house demanded considerable attention, as the 
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financial condition of the con1illunity required that 
the closest economy should be practised. It ',vas not 
endowed, and the private resources of its individual 
members had been largely drained by the expenses of 
the new foundation. For this, moreover, a deLt was 
due, the interest on which amounted to a considerable 
SUlli. The receipts from the church, which, in accord- 
ance with Oratorian custom, is never expected to con- 
tribute in any ,yay to the support of the house, almost 
always fell short of the nloney expended in the main- 
tenance of its public worship, and the Fathers were 
obJiged to make good the deficiency out of their own 
pockets. The conlmon difficulty of making both ends 
meet was thus a constant anxiety to Father Faber, and 
many of his attacks of illness were traceable to this 
cause. 
In addition to his work and anxiety as Superior, he 
also after 1856 fulfilled the duties of novice master, 
his favourite office, for which he often declared hinlself 
more fitted than for that of Superior, and he devoted 
to its discharge much time and attention. Moreover, 
as his name became better known by his books, he 
received applications for ad vice and assistance from 
all parts of the country. These were scrupulously 
answered, often at considerable length, so that his 
correspondence occupied a good deal of his time. 
One of his Fathers, finding in his room a large heap 
of letters ready for the post, expressed envy of his 
talent for answering letters. " Talent I" exclaimed 
Father Faber, "it's the fear of God." 
He rarely left the house, except for an occasional 
walk in the garden, and still more seldom did he pay 
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a visit. He sometimes went to the different establish- 
ments under the charge of the Fathers, especially the 
schools at Dunn's Passage, Holborn, and Charles Street, 
Drury Lane, where his appearance ,vas always hailed 
with enthusiastic delight. His principal recreation 
was to pass a few days at St. l\tlary's, Sydenham. The 
grounds there had been laid out under his personal 
direction, and in thus exercising his taste, he developed 
quite a renlarkable talent for landscape gardening, the 
result of his keen sense of natural beauty. Excellent 
as the locality of St. Mary's is for position and com- 
manding view, it was entirely uncultivated, but after 
it had been in Father Faber's hands for a few years, 
many persons experienced in such matters expressed 
their adnÜration not only of the variety of trees col- 
lected, but also of the taste and skill ,vith which the 
place had been arranged. There, nevertheless, he used 
to carryon his literary labours with unceasing applica- 
tion. He enjoyed having the novices about him, and 
providing occupation and annlsement for them in the 
grounds. 
The predilection of the Oratory for children, ,vhich 
it has received as a tradition froln St. Philip, and which 
was especially strong in }"ather Faber, also found scope 
in the invitation to St. 
Iary's of SIll all parties of boys, 
belonging for the most part to a Confraternity formed 
by Father Wells in dependence on the Little Oratory. 
Alllong the most frequent of these visitors was Giulio 
"'Tatts Russell, who was killed whilst fighting as a 
Pontifical Zouave at JVletana, and whose connection 
with Father Faber is related in the touching bio- 
graphy of hin1 'written by Father Cardella, S.J. 


, i 
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An old friend, writing at the time of Father Faber's 
death, spoke of the 
"Iudescribable charm of his private intercourse, of that won- 
derful brilliancy of conversation in which he excelled all those 
whose social powers ha\'e made them the idols of London society 
as far as they have excelled ordinary men, of the magic play of 
his countenance and of his voice, of the unprecedented combilJa- 
tion of tenderness in affection, unearthliness of aim, and worldly 
wisdom which characterized his pri\'ate intercourse, of his power 
of attracting little children and learned men, one as nlllCh as the 
other." * 
Father :Faber was an indefatigable reader, and even 
during illness he "as generally to be found with a 
book in his hand, none but the more serious Çlttacks 
interfering with his practice ill this particular. Be- 
sides theological works, especially those treating of the 
subjects which he proposed to handle in books or ser- 
mOllS, he read most of the publications of the day on 
physical geography and natural science. Narratives 
of travel had also a great charm for him, his power of 
irllagination enabling him to realise vividly the pic- 
tures they described. He procured with great pains 
many rare theological works, but his favourite books 
were those on nlystical theology and the spiritual life: 
of which he had fornled a large collection. Whatevel 
had any bearing on this suhject he sought for eagerly, 
being al ways on the watch for the publication of ne'v 
lives or revelations of the saints. During the later 
years of his life, he had constantly by hiIn the edition 
of Blosius publi:,hed by Dr. Xewshanl, which he 
wal'lllly recunlmended to ecclesiastics. 
Concerning Blosius, Father Faber wrote to Father 
Bagshawe (July 16, 1860):- 


* I\"otice signed" H. 'V. 'V.," in the Weekly Register of October 
I I. 1863. 
z 
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. . . "The sweetness of his spirit is so marked and definite, 
that, when it has time to 
ink in, it fashions one upon his mould. 
It alwa,Ys allays IllY temper and asperity and disquietude as if it 
wel e lllusic playing, or a very aromatic fragrance shed stealthily 
upon the m-ening air. The whole echo of the book is 1Iane 
llobiscum, Domine: quoniam ADVESPERASCIT. 
Father Faber rea.l rapidly, noting ill pencil at the 
end of the volume references to whateyer pron1Ïsed to 
be of use. As the scheme of bis various works ,\\'J'as 
always Blade seyeral yeaI'd before they were written 
fur the press, he thus accumulated a considerable store 
of information and illustration relating to them, \vhich 
his retentive memory enabled hinl effectively to intro- 
duce. 
He was in the habit of preaching in the church on 
the Sunday mornings in Lent, and also in May and 
June, besides his sern10ns at other times of the year. 
In Lent; and sOD1etimes in May, he gave lectures on 
one or two afternoons in each week. He ,vas most 
careful in preparing everything he preached: with all 
his learnÜlg, force of language, and power of in1agery, 
he always made notes beforehand, even for such little 
occasions as addresses to the chi1dren of the schools. 
He in1pressed the same frequently upon the Fathers, 
repeating that what was not carefully prepared was 
never worth listening to. He rarely preached else- 
",
here, partly because he was unwilling to make en- 
gagen1ents which the state of his health might not 
allow him to fulfil, and partly because his work at 
home was so overwhelming as to prevent hirll froln 
assuming any additional burden. The nervousness 
arising from ill-hea1th, as well as constant physical 
pain, Blade this burden far more severe; and many 
tin1es when his auditors listened to his fluent and 
puwerful words, he was undergoing an amount of 
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suffering under which persons with less strength of will 
\vould have been unable to rise fron1 their beds. 
In spite of the same difficulty, he always exerted 
hiInself to assist at those functions at which, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Oratory, the whole comnHl- 
nity is present in choir. On points connected with the 
cereillonial of the Church he was inflexibly strict with 
himself and with others: he observed the slightest 
faulty detail of indi vidual demeanour, and was especially 
severe upon any who allowed their private devotion 
to interfere 'with their attention to the ceremonies. 
This \vas a matter on which he felt so strongly that 
his manner in the correction of such faults was almost 
an exception to his usual gentleness. A Father, him- 
self scrupulously exact and well informed in rubrical 
matters, once told him that in a function he "tremhled 
in knowing that his eye was upon him." He bestowed 
the same care upon the sacristy, and all nlaterial 
arrangements regarding the \vorship, as upon the 
personal service of the sanctuary. 
In all things Father Faber was generous and open- 
handed, always giving more than the occasion seeJned 
to require. Yet in nothing was this spirit Blore con- 
spicuous than in .the magnificent scale on which all 
his plans for the church \vere formed. He would have 
everything of the best; and that not merely \vhere 
it \vould be visible to others, but in every particular 
connected with the \vorship of God. Once he expressed 
great disgust because at the Exposition at another 
church there were fio\vers on the altar unde1' glass 
shades. vVhen the ne\v high altar of marble was put 
up in the Oratory he was n1uch dIssatisfied becau
e the 
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back of it was not finished like the front, and he found 
fault with the altar rails for the same reason, com- 
plaining that the inner face, "the side next our Lord," 
was plain instead of being ornamented by mouldings. 
One of his last acts was to order from Siena at his own 
expense the large candlesticks which adorn the sanc- 
tuary on the greatest feasts of the year. 
In his vocation of the Oratory he found ample field 
even for his exceptional talents: to found it on a per- 
manent basis, to introduce and establish the traditions 
necessary for its well-being, to harmonize the exigencies 
of its comn1unity life with the external works of its 
members; in short, to buil
 up the whole spiritual 
edifice of the Congregation was a work which de- 
manded an his time and strength. For the saUle 
reason he was not often able to sit in the confessional, 
although he continued until a late period to see and 
direct many of his former penitents; and thus, what- 
ever further good he could do to others was done from 
the bosom of his Congregation by his published works. 
The regularity of Father Faber's life was often 
broken by iìlness. The violence of the headaches to 
which he had long been subject 'vas in no way dimin- 
ished as he advanced in years, and to these were fre- 
quently added sciatica, ecsema, and other painful ll1al- 
adies. In the surnn1er of I 8 5 5, when he left London 
after an unusually fatiguing season to pay a short visit 
to Ireland, he was seized with an attack of illness 
immediately on reaching Du blin. The exertion of 
making the journey bad been beyond his strength, and 
sym ptoms of a dangerous as well as painful disorder 
appeared. He was at once removed to Bray, where, 
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under the judicious treatment of Sir Philip Crampton, 
tIle progress of the disease was arrested. The strong 
remedies applied had the effect of weakening hinl 
further, and some weeks elapsed before he was able 
to return hon1e. Before leaving Ireland he wrote 
to Lord Arundel, August 3 I, 1855 : 
" As to health, the left side is the great crux; the diges- 
tion, &c., improve. I fear I am not to look for a cure. It 
must stick to me now; and though I shrink from the pros- 
pect, yet at present the necessity of daily opium is the worst 
feature, as I fear I shall write no more books. However, 
the great thing is for God to have what He is pleased to 
will; if work, work; if suffering, suffering. Sit nomen 
D01nini benedicturn. " 


The following was written shortly after his return 
to London: 


LETTER Cr.-To THE EARL OF ARUNDEL AND SURREY. 


THE ORATORY, September I I, 1855. 
I have been examined twice by Sir B. Brodie. He took 
me by the hand, and said, "It is no use concealing matters 
from you; I fear you are only at the beginning of a very 
bad business, and in its present stage I can do very little 
for you. You must go through great suffering and long." 
W eU it is something to know the worst 
 I can't get weB, 
except through excruciating torture. It may come soon, it 
may be delayed for months. Science can't help it on; all it 
can do is to diminish the interior production of some peculiar 
acid with a hard name. 
Don't think me out of spirits. At present I am a little 
excited, and I may mope a little afterward. But, as far as 
my 'Will goes, I am quite ready for the suffering, and don't 
doubt it is an immense love which makes God think it worth 
His while to take so much pains with me. 'Vhat I fear is 
my patience, temper, and the proper degree of unselfishness. 
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Few would have suspected from Father Faber's 
appearan<:e how llluch or ho\v often he suffered. His 
courage seldom failed him, and he would continue his 
work under a pressure of bodily pain which \vould 
ha ve prostrated nlany stronger persons. The amount 
of suffering which he bad to endure aud his persever- 
ance will be best shown by extracts taken ahnost at 
randoI11 frolH his letters between 1857 and 186 I. 


To SISTER 
i. PHILIPPA. 


J[arch 30, 1857. 
I am but a wreck of a man-my brain quite wrought out 
with lecturing and writing, and constant pain and lameness, 
so that I can get no exercise. There will be no respite now 
till 
Iay is done. 
LETTER CII.-To FATHER ANTONY HUTCHINSON (in Egypt). 
Peast of the Purification, Feb. 2, 1858. 
First of all, a happy New-year to you and a safe return. 
'{'hen what. shall I say next or where begin my egotistical 
gossip 1 I have .nothing interesting to say, and no news to 
retail. Your letter from Thebes has just come, and is very 
jolly. I wish I could wander, but I should be simply miser- 
able. I can't give up writing. Since the 15th of October 
np to the Epiphany, no use of leg, horrid pain, consulta- 
tions of Wilson and Tegart in my room, never in the 
refectory since St. Wilfrid's day. Neverthelcl::>::) thankful. 
Now mending-can walk. 
N ow, look bere, it was ji
'e years last Sunday fortnight 
since I began, after the high mass, SSe Nominis J esu All for 
Jesus. Since then, I. All for Jesus. 2. Growth in Holi- 
ness. 3. Blessed Sacrament. 4. Creator and Creature. 
5. Edition of Poems, with th -ee thousand new lines. 6. 
Sir Lancelot, immensely changed. 7. Foot of the Cross. 
8. New Hymns, besides the thirty new ones now. 9. 
Bethlehem. 10. Conferences. I I. Ethel's Book. 12. In- 
numerable preachings. 13. Three books partially prepared, 
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viz., Precious Blood, I-loly Gho:5t, and the second volume of 
Conferences. 14. Oonfe
sing and directing. 15. Business 
as Superior. 16. Oorrespondence. 17. A certain amount 
of intercourse with God. 18. The bearing of pain when I 
could do nothing else. It is plain that life can't be lived at 
this rate. But my mind is now like a locomotive that has 
started with neither driver nor stoker. I can think of 
nothing but being seized, put on board one of bel' ßIajesty's 
ships of war as compulsory chaplain, and carried round the 
world for two years. If I was on land, I should jib and 
come home. 
Oreator and Creature has sold out (two thousand copies), 
and I am now re-editing it with considerable changes, and a 
better type. A newspaper says of me, that the charac- 
teristic of my mind is that "it looks forward, not .so much 
with horror, as with eagerness, to the fruition of eternal 
glory! " Also that while in Sir Lancelot my "genius is 
manifest, my devotion is apparently sincere! " 
I envy you your quiet evenings on the 
lle. I am never 
quiet now. \Vhat you say about the lake is very interesting. 
\Ve shall never understand the Bible till we see that natural 
things and divine are one. The whole notion of miracles 
wants reforming, and nature wants re-inaugurating. You 
must write a book when you come home. 


LETTER CIII.-To :FATHER JOHN E. BOWDEN. 


ST. .MARY'S, .Jlay 16, 1859. 
One line from my bedroom. . . . Quite cri ppled and 
grievou
ly tormented with some sciatica, or something of the 
kind. 1\11'. Tegart has just ordered me into a hot bath. 

1 y patience is nearly worn out. )ly only comfort is, llilios 
quos 'recipit, jiagellat. 


To the Same (at Toulouse). 
THE ORATORY, Saturday, ltfay 5th, 1860. 
The last six months have been, on the whole, very hard 
to me, from pain, and from serious matters of government 
and responsibility: and I am sighing for the holidays to 
rest; and that is more than two lllonths. Antony was sad 
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at my leaving St. 
lary's, but I stayed with him three 
weeks; and, besides that the London season clamoured for 
me, I was importunately wanted here. 
I was unhappy about the statistics furnished about us, 
as I have alway::; felt that numbering penitents and converts 
was in St. Philip's eyeR like David nUlllbering his people. 
It is a most un-Oratorian spirit, so I pray God we may 
forget both the facts and figures we sent. I have forgotten 
them already. 
Best love to the Signora l\fadre, as well as E. I pray for 
them daily, and get mass most days now, because, although 
I have three punctual hours of great neuralgia in the head 
and nausea in the morning, 1\11'. S. says that the morning 
nausea of gout poison never produces vomiting though it 
feels like it. 
You are going all over my wanderings in 1843, when I 
Eastered at Bordeaux. You won't get the smell of box out 
of your nose for a year. I smell the bitter, steaming glens 
of the Pyrenees even still, the bitter of the box foliage, and 
the honey-smell of the yellow, fluffy box-flowers in April: 
The breath of thy gardens, the hum of thy bees, 
And the long, waving line of the blue PyrelleE:.
- 
Macaulay hadn't been there-the savage valleys smell more 
aromatically than the gardens: but I regret that Huguenots 
are allowed to smell the aroma of the box at all. 


To THE REV. J. B. l\IORRIS. 


ST. MAHY'S, July 30, 1860. 
There is hardly a day your trouble does not ,veigh upon 
me, and stir my sympathies. I am weighed down with 
sorrows and cares of my own, but they seem only to make 
me feel the sorrows of others more keenly and more affec. 
tionately. 


LETTER CIV.-To FATHER PHILIP GORDON. 


ST. MARY'S. 
Yon must all of you pray hard for me. I am breaking 
under my load. They want me to go and stay with -. 
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N ow, I didn't want to mention it, but I am very unweH 
from sleepless nights, neuralgia in the head, and fits of sick- 
ness. I have come to the end of my tether. I have nursed 
dear Antony for ten weeks next Sunday, with no break but 
that retreat. I am worn down with trouble about house- 
keeping. I feel the repose of home necessary, if I am either 
to work for the Community or to keep observance. I have 
been counting the days t.o Brompton. \Vhat can I do 1 . . . 
I fear the consequence will be an autumn and winter of 
ilJness, and I have not the bravery to face it. Of course I 
must go, and take the consequences. I have done nothing 
but pray these ten weeks, and no\v the cross comes, and I 
am quite cowed. \Vhat I want is to get prayers. I am 
defp?"ntined to go through with it all, but I don't see the 
end. . . . 
Rest love to all. 
Iy only comfort is that all you fellows 
have enjoyed yourselves so much. To me it seems that if I 
could lie for an hour on the heather, and look down on a 
blue loch, and think dreamy thoughts of God, it would be 
heaven; but I suppose stumbling up Calvary is better for 
R reprobate like me. It was in my brother's sick-room at 

Iagdalen that I wrote the lines: 
o Time! 0 Life! ye were not made 
For languid dreaming in the shade, 
N or sinful hearts to moor all day 
By lily isle or grassy bay, 
Nor drink at noontide's balmy hours 
Sweet opiates from the meadow flowers. 


It seems a shame if a Catholic priest can't practise even 
his Protestant poetry. 


LETTER CV. - To FATHER .T OHN E. BOWDEN, 
(In Switzerland). 


THE ORATORY, September 18, 186 I. 
I can't write you a letter, but I will dictate fl, few lines. 
You ha\Te, I think, heard of my serious illness last week. 
I am out of bed now and slowly mending, but Tegart says 
my recovery will be very slow. It appears to be some 
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disease of the mucous membrane. The Dve weeks' illlles
 
at Filey was not a cause, but an effect of this disease. 
Tegart seems to attribute it to the interruption of anxiety 
and responsibility. It was a week of great suffering. God 
be praised! Of course I am not mixing with the COD1- 
munity yet; but I hope to-morrow night to begin giving a 
ten days' retreat to the juniors. . . . I wish there was some 
mountain pass by which I could get out of this world and 
l'est-eEW
 fJl YOÚJI(J.lJl xËlrrul. 


But to return to the order of events. Amongst 
other occupations at Vespers, during the octave of 
Corpus Christi, 1854, Father Faber preached a course 
of sernlons, \v hich ,vas afterwards made the founda- 
tion of his book on the Blessed Sacralllent. He was 
also engaged in writing "Growth in Holiness," the 
Dlaterials for which had been for some years in pre- 
paration. 
On the 9th of July he had the honour of being 
createl1 Doctor of Divillity by the Holy ]father, and 
shortly afterwards made the custolllary profession of 
faith privately in the hands of Cardinal 'Viselnan. 
Before the end of the year he preached a Triduo in 
preparation for the Feast of the Imlnaculate Concep- 
tion,. this being the day on which that mystery was 
declared to be an article of faith. In his book on the 
Blessed Sacrament (p. 186), Father Faber calls this 
(( the most glorious definition of the Catholic faith, one 
which the tornlent of cruel heresy has not \Vrullg from 
the reluctant reverence of the Church, but which is 
the irresistible and spontaneous outburst of doctrine 
and devotion, too hot to be longer pent within her 
Ulighty heart." 'c Blessed be the nlercy of the Most 
* Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritu
l Subjects, vol. ii. p. 295. 
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IIigh," he says in a note to page 7 3 of the same work, 
"who cast our lot upon these days, and kept us alive 
to see this triumph of our Mother's honour I " When 
the definition was celebrated in the Diocese of West- 
luinster, on the Second Sunday after Easter, 185 5, 
Father Faber preached a sernlon entitled (( The Living 
Church,"" in which he pointed out how the definition 
brought home to those in the Church the blessings of 
the Inaternal love. 
The Second Provincial Synod of Westminster ,vas 
held at Oscott in the summer of 185 5, and Father 
Faber was invited to assist at it as a theologia
. He 
declined, out of hun1ility, to be placed on several of the 
comn1Îttees to which it was proposed to nominate hinl, 
but exerted himself very actively on that for the CODl- 
pilatiou of the Catechisrn. He ,vas also asked to 
preach before the asselll bled Fathers, and delivered a 
sermon on the ,vords, "Peace I leave with you, :\ly 
peace I give unto you," t (St. John xiv. 27). He then 
paid a short visit to Ireland, but was attacked imme- 
diately on his arrival by the illness already nlentioned, 
one of the effects of which was to prevent him from 
preaching for the rernainder of the year. In the follo\v- 
ing Lent he again took his place in the pulpit, and was 
able to continue his sermons regularly during the spring 
aud snmn1er. On the feast of Saint Philip, the pane- 
gyric was preached, by Cardinal vViseruan, and after- 
,van! published, with a joint dedication to Father 
Newman and Father Faber. "One has brought," 
wrote His Eminence, "the resources of the rnost varied 


* N utes, &c., vol. ii. p. 20. 
t Notes, &c., vol. H. p. 22. 
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learning, and the vigour of a keenly accurate n1ind, 
power of argurnent, and grace of language, to grapple 
with the intellectual difficulties, and break do\vn the 
strongly-built prejudices of strangers to the Church. 
The other has gathered within her gardens sweet 
flowers of devotion for her children, and taught them, 
in thoughts that glow, and words tbat burn, to prize the 
banquet which love has spread for their refreshment." 
In the sumn1er of I 8 56 the cholera broke out in 
several parts of London, and Father Faber at once 
offered the services of his COInnlunity to the Cardinal 
Archbishop for the assistance of such districts as 
Inight require it. Happily, the danger did not last 
long, and although Father Knox was sent to Warwick 
Street, and Father Bagshawe to St. Patrick's, Soho, 
the comparative cessation of the epiùen1ic soon allowed 
then1 to return. 
About the same time the congregation, by desire of 
Cardinal Wiselnan, undertook the charge of a mission 
or parish, and a large portion of the surrounding dis- 
trict was assigned to it. This addition to its work, in 
Inany respects inconsistent with its rule and manner 
of life, entailed fresh anxieties upon Father Faber, 
upon whom, as usual, its arrangement devolved. 
He had, however, the consolation of receiving from 
Father Stanton and Father Hutchison, on their return 
from a short mission to ROIne, a Pontifical Brief, con- 
firnÜng the erection of the Congregation of the Oratory 
in London by Apostolic authority, and enforcing the rule 
that there should only be one house of the Institute 
in each town by a clause forbidding the erection of 
another within ten miles of Brompton. 
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In the n10nth of February I 857, Father Faber took 
an active part in a .l\lission which was given by the 
:Fathers in their own church. Its conclusion \vas 
n1arked by the solellln introduction into the :ßlissioll 
of the Oratory of the Confraternity of St. Patrick in 
hOllonI' of the holy n1ass and the blessed sacranlent, 
which had been founded by Father Faber some years 
previously at the schools in Holborn. It had soon 
beconle popuìar, and spread into other .l\1issions, the 
late Bishop of Beverley, Dr. Briggs, having been espe- 
cially zealous in introducing it. Its men1bers wear 
the blue scapular of the Immaculate Conception, and 
besides assisting devoutly at mass and benediction, do 
aU in their power to bring negligent Catholics to those 
functions. A s1na11 body of visitors is formed, who 
have courts or districts regularly assigned to thaIn, 
which they visit on Sunday mornings, to exhort and 
invite the people to go to rnass. The Confrateruity 
bas been enriched by the Holy Father with nlany In.. 
dulgences. As lately as the 16th of January 1869, a 

Iissionary Priest, in a letter to the "\Veekly Register, 
speaks highly in its praise, saying, "I found the 
benefits arising froll1 St. Patrick's Confraternity more 
nUlllel'OUS and enduring than frOIH the first nlÏssion or 
spiritual retreat given here by a religious order. And 
this is so, although the nlÎssion is the first ever con- 
ducted here, and was considered most successful." 
Father Faber afterward preached his accustomed 
senTIons and lectures both in Lent and May, the sub- 
ject in the former season being the Passion, and ill 
the latter the Infant Jesus, or Bethlehem. 
Through the kindness of Anl1e, Duchess of Argy 11 
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Father Faber spent SOllle part of the sununers of 1857 
and 1858 at Ardencaple Castle, near Helensburgb, 
Scotland. Accompanied by one of his novices, he 
used to visit fro III thence the wild country of .Argy 11- 
shire, and the neighbouring shores of Loch Lomond, 
enjoying to the full their varying beauties, as well as 
the seclusion from the cares which pressed upon hinl 
at horne. On his return to the Oratory in September, 
threatening symptollls of apoplexy appeared, but he 
rt'fused to proceed to the Bohenlian baths prescribed 
for him, and remained at hOI11e, to pass a winter of 
continual suffering. He was, ho\vever, able to lay the 
first stone of St. 'Vilfriù's Convent, Bond Street, 
Chelsea, on the Feast of St. Raphael, October 24, 
1858. 
It must not be supposed that these short records 
adequately represent the amount of Father :F'aber.s 
'work. But it would be Ï1npossible, without descend- 
ing too minutely to particulars, to give a clo
er account 
of his life at this period. His general habits have 
been described, and their frequent interruption by ill- 
ness; his books will forln the subject of a separate 
chapter; and there relnain but fev," events to mark the 
difference bet,yeen each succeeding year. 
"Then 1\1:other 11argaret 11ary Hallahan visited 
London in 
lay, I 858, with the idea of undertaking 
the Hospital of St. Elizabeth in Great Ormond Street, 
she received much assistance and encouragement from 
Father Faber. They had never met before, but there 
sprung up at once 1etween them a close and intÜnate 
friendship. There was a great sinlilarity between 
their souls; they had the same largeness of heart and 
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singleness of purpose, and both were engagen. in works 
for the glory of God, \vhich in their respective spheres 
were certainly ,vithout an equal; Father Faber de- 
lighted in :hfother Margaret's bold simplicity and 
religious fervour, whilst she was in turn filled with 
admiration of his practical wisdom and holiness. She 
llsed to rela[e how one day, when she returned, some- 
what out of spirits, from a long Hleeting, where there 
had been a good deal of discussion \vithout any tan- 
gible result, Father Faber cheered her by saying: 
"Don't you kno\v, nlY dear Mother, that there are 
al ways ninety-nine (says' for one (do?'" "\V!len she 
came to take leave of him on her return to Stone, she 
stood looking at him, and repeating, "Oh, what a man 
you are! what a man you are!" 
Father Faber's notes on the Precious Blood were 
preached in the Lent of I 8 58, together with a most 
instructive course of lectures on the Management of 
our Grace,. to which he had devoted especial pains. 
His sel'Inons were, however, brought to an earlier close 
than usual by the shutting of the church for three 
months, in order that a considerable addition might be 
rnade to its height. This alteration, together with the 
great improvenlents made at a later period in the 
sanctuary, \vas due to the munificence and devotion to 
St. Philip of the Duchess of Argyll. 
Father Faber availed himself of this opportunity to 
erect a side chapel for the honour of St. Joseph, for 
which he had been collecting subscriptions for some 
years. It was opened with the rest of the church at 
the end of September, but the altar and other fittings 
· 
otes. &C. J vol. ii. p. 131. 


. 
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were not finished until the winter of I 86 I, when 
Father Faber was lying on what seen1ed likely to be 
his bed of death at Arundel. 
He took his usual share of work in the spring, the 
subject of his Lenten serl110ns being the fear of God. 
He also preached five sermons during the Novena of 
St.. Philip. A short visit to Filey sOlnewhat recruited 
his health, and he also passed two of the SUIDIller 
months at St. l\fary's. 
The elections held in I 859 confirmed him in the 
offices which he had previously held. Silllultaneously 
,vith this came the loss of one of the Fathers who had 
belonged to the Congregation of the Brothers of the 
Will of God at St. Wilfrid's. Father Alban Wells 
died of consumption at Redleaf, near Penshurst, in 
ICent, on the 16th of October. Although his health 
had been always delicate, and he had frequently been 
obliged to pass the winter out of England, he had 
never given up working. With an especial gift for 
the conversion and direction of young men, he had, as 
Prefect of the Little Oratory, gathered many round 
him, and with true Oratorian zeal, been most ingenious 
in providing them with recreation as well as instruc- 
tion. The music of the church had also been often 
under his care, and the exercise of his talent in that 
departlnent had been productive of the most benefi- 
cial results. His cheerful and lively disposition had 
endeared him to all, and his loss, the first which the 
community had sustained, ,ras severely felt. 
The year 1860 began with the Devotion of the Forty 
Hours for the necessities of the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
at the mass of exposition, Father Faber preached a 
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3ernlon, which was published unJer the title of " De- 
votion to the Pope." It was at once translated intú 
French, and afterward into Italian. The latter version 
had the bonour of being corrected by the Holy Father 
hiInself, w 110 struck out with his own haud the word 
" ahnost" in the following passage :- 


"It is a day when God looks for open professions of our 
faith, for un bashful proclamations of our allegiance. It is 
a day also when the sense of our outward helplessness casts 
us more than ever upon the duty of inward prayer. This 
is the other duty. The open profession is of little worth 
without the inward prayer; but I think the inward prayer 
is al'lnost of less worth without the outward profession." 


The senllon \vas an expression of that renlarkable 
devotion to the Holy See \vhich is manifest in all his 
writings, and which led hin1 in the year 186 I to found 
an Åssociation of St. Peter, the sale oùject and duty 
of which was to offer prayers for the Sovereign Pontiff. 
"He taught nlell to regard the Pope as their Father, 
and not as their King only; he could not bear to hear 
of rights, or privileges, or customs in any local Church, 
unless they had been allowed by the Holy See: for his 
obedience was a loyal love, that knew no questioning 
in the presence of a Father \vhose rights he would 
never measure." :Jf< 
On the Eridays of Lent, Father Faber preached a 
course of Lectures on the Old Testanlent History, the 
notes of which \vere published after his death. The 
summer 1110nths of this year were chiefly spent at St. 
l\fary's, Sydenhalll, with :Father Antony H utchisOll, 
whose illness, already of long standing, no\v gave cause 
* Tablet, Oct. 4, 1863. 
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for yery serious anxiety. }-"ather Faber's own health 
was also failing, but this did not prevent hinl froln 
accepting an invitation to Arundel Castle, \vhere he 
proceeded in the beginning of October. The Duke 
of N orColk \vas then lying in his nlortal illness, and 
for eight weeks Father Faber relnained beside hillI, 
strengthening hÏ1n with his counsel and prayer, en- 
couraging and directing him to the cOlnplete sacrifice 
of his will to Alrllighty God, and preparing hiIn for 
the holy death which ended ltÎs life on the Feast of St. 
Catherine, :November the 25th, 1860. 'Vhat Father 
Faber's presence gave of con1fort anù peace to that 
mourning family cannot no\v be told; but the season 
of bereavement 'was fraught \vith no comnlon grace, 
and the hand of God rested upon the house for bless- 
ing as \vell as for SOlTO\Y. 
The beginning of 186 I found Father Faber again at 
the Oratory. :Fron1 the eud of January to the begin- 
ning of July he preach ell alruost eyery Sunday, as \vell 
fI s on the Fridays of Lent as usual. On the Feast of 
Pentecost he delivered a sernlOll on Devotion to the 
Church, \vhich was published at the desire of those 
\vho heard it. In the course of the SUIllIDer he spent 
a fe\v weeks at Filey, accompanied by Father Hutchi- 
SOIl anù two other JTathers. 'Vhilst there he completed 
his book of Hynlns hy \vriting the "X ativity of our 
Lady; " the first, " 1\lothe1' of l\Iercy," having been conl- 
posed at Scarborough, in I 848. 
His correspondence \vith his penitents and friends 
abounds in interesting rassages, of 'which a few are 
appenàed to this ch3pter. 
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LETTER CVI.- To l\IISs "T. 


FREEHILLS HOUSE, BunSLEDON, 
near Southampton, September I, 185 I. 
,A,s I am not on the spot, I hardly think I am competent 
to form any judgment on the matter. :1\11'. - would 
advise you best. On the whole, I wish for the present you 
had fewer plans. You must think of your own soul, not 
other souls, just now. Yon are in danger of pouring your- 

elf out upon external things; and just when you are new 
in your religion, it would be best to be quiet, hidden, and 
at work with self. For example, you want to do something 
for God, something gpnerous, and to be a saint, and your 
wish is to find a vocation to a contemplative life; yet here 
you have been working among children, till your physical 

trength was overtaxed. I mistrust all this estcririrità, as 
the Italians call it. If you are to do anything for God, it 
must be by disappearing for a while. not by continuing 
good works begun in Anglicanism. I know this sounds 
harsh, Lut I ha,-e thought of it these five years, and I anl 
f.;atisfied that you must be content to let all go in order 
hereafter to gain all. This T always say to those who wish 
to be priests or nuns. They stand in a different case from 
others, who are called to live in the world. You must learn 
awhile, and not teach; your superstructure win be only 
delusion if you lay no foundations. Think this over, and 
see if it has not reason along with it. I do not say-Do 
not co-operate with 
liss - for the good of those poor 
<,hildren; but what I say is, if the plan be good, help it if 
you can pecuniarily. but keep quiet yourself. God has 
doubtless a purpose on you: take care not to spoil it by 
pious fidgets. 'Y AIT, WAIT, WAIT. God bless you abun- 
dantly, as He will do.- Your n10st faithful sen-ant in Christ, 

". \V. FABER, 
Congr. Orate Presb. 


LETTER eVIl. -To A PRIEST. 


HITHER GREEN, LEWISH"Uf, Janual.Y 23, 1852. 
Yon have all your life long had a tendency to be against 
everyone, and to set everyone against you in authority, 
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whether heads of houses or bishops, and this Ishmaelitish 
tendency brings out the least noble and lovely parts of your 
character. Now your position sets you against bishops, and 
presidents, and what not, just as your acquaintance with D. 
set you against Dr. CuHen and Papal rescripts against the 
godless colleges; e.q. I can't tell you how you made llle 
wálCe, when you told me you and others had called on J. 
"because" you thought your bishop wrong. I can't realize 
this in a Catholic ecclesiastic. Not for charity, not for a 

ingle eye to God's glory, not merely to win the poor man's 
soul, but practically to contradict, censure, and prote
t 
against your bishop. Yon would not have done this, if the 
atlllospher9 of your position had not affected you. The 
Holy Spirit is very jealous, and His finer graces and higher 
spirit of prayer and best gifts of a fastidious conscience are 
drawn in, like touched snails, for a slight cause. I think, 
but you know I have not read the context, some passages 
t-;hown llle in your book would not have been written, but 
for the blunting effect of the old Ishmael in you. I can't 
fancy any context reconciling DIe to them. All this is the 
reason why I want you away, to obedience, submission, 
optimism, and interiority, where I could adluire you as 
much as I love you, instead of being made to love you in 
spite of things which I can't admire. Valeat quantun
. 


LETTER CVIII.- To 1\IRs. 1\1. 


THE ORATORY, BROMPTOX, Sep
. 28, 1854. 
I am a little anxious about you, and wish very much you 
should seriously reflect in your own mind oyer what I said 
in our last interview. I am afraid of a subtle self-love in- 
sinuating itself into all you do, and utterly spoiling it. 
Your temptation is to postpone your duties as a mother to 
the exercises of the spiritual life. Surin notices this in his 
Spiritual Dialogues as a notable delusion in the pursuit of 
perfection. N O'V, it has been your fault all along, and it is 
what you will most have to dread in your last account to 
our Lord. I have been a long time, perhaps too long a 
time, in cOIning to this conclusioll; but now that I feel con- 
"inced of it in my own mind, I nlust speak very strongly to 
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you about it. I want you to see that your fauIt is all from 
self -love. 
First, God imposes your dutiesasamother upon you, where- 
as you choose and impose your spiritual exercises on yourself. 
Secondly, your disposition prefers the spiritual exercises 
to being teased with the children; and in a spirit of im- 
mortification you take what you like best, and neglect what 
you like least. So that it is your own win and your own 
choice that you are worshipping all through, and not the 
sweet adorable will of God. 
Now, I do not want yon to go into excess, nor to neglect 
the spiritual life; but I want you fully to understand, I. 
That the spiritual life cOl1!:'ists far more in the interior spit'it 
in which you do things, than in the things themselves whi( h 
you do. 2. That it consists rather in the circumstances in 
which Providence has placed you, than in devotions or 
prayers. 3. That the fact that your external duties are 
less pleasant to you is a sign that you must more t.han ever 
give yourself to them, as a practice of mortification; and, 
4. That duties which concern the salvation of others are 
of greater moment when they are duties, than spiritual 
exercises and private devotions. 
I know how weak and ill yon are, and I do not want to 
exact from you what you may bave neither health nor spirits 
to bear. But I want you, 1. to have the children more 
with you; 2. to look after their faults more; 3. to talk to 
them more of God, Jesus Ohrist, our Blessed l\Iother and 
the Angels; 4. to take more pains to attach them to you 
and to win their love; and,s. to consider a quarter of an 
hour so spent of fifty times more spiritual consequence than 
hours of mental prayer. 
Think all this over. I think you have been much in 
fault about it; and I dread your falling into a delusion 
which will spoil the whole of your spirituality. 
See what an unkind letter I have written when you are 
so ill and suffering! But I am so very anxious about you 
that you will attribute it to my deep interest in you. Be 
sure you will have prayers here. But to please God and 
to do His will is the great thing, and to do it at the expense 
of our own is the greatest thing of 
ll. 
God ble
s you with His best blessings. 
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LETTER CIX-To 
IISS L. 


ST. :
\IARY'S, SYDF.!\HAM HILL, KEXT, S.E., 
June 27, 1857. 
Your whole case lies in a nutshell, though, alas! to poor 
nature it is a Lig world rather than a nutsheIl; you want 
taking to pieces and putting together again. Your experi- 
ence must have taught you how a regular tire after hard 
,york comes out like a bruise. 'Yhen you get rest, then 
you begin to feel more tired, for days and days, perhaps 
for weeks. It is the fatigue cOIning out of you. So it is 
with us can verts. \Ye had all things wrong, even right 
things by the wrong end; and our heresy comes on t of us, 
and takes sometimes years in the process. Oh, it is a 
sanctifying process, if we wi1l only put up with it. Look 
w.ith deep reverence on the Visitation Life, eyen down to its 
n1Ïnutest feature. It came, like a creation, out of the mind of 
one who now lies deep in God's bosom. It was not without in- 

piratioll. God aho gave him a Saint to fill the vessels fun 
of life, and start tIle celestial traditions. Happy you if 
those two Saints will let your home be there! 1\ly prayer 
for you is that the two Saints may gi \
e your superiors 
patience with you. They must UTlserew a bit of you every 
day-sanLl-paperize the bits 
hal'ply till thpy shine, and 
when you are an lying loose up and down the conyent, a 
bit of you in choir, a bit in the refectory, and a bit in the 
recreation room, then they must put you together again, 
and screw you tight, and yon will do. Cod bless you. 


LETTER CX.-To THE IKMATES OF ST 1\IARTHA'S HOl\lE. 
THE ORATORY, St. Wilfrid'.ç Day, 1858. 
l\Iy DEAR CnILDREX,-As to-day, St. 'Yilfrid's day, is my 
Feast, I have asked him to let me send you his blessing. 
It adds to my happiness to-day to think of your happiness. 
There is no happiness like peace with God, no joy like the . 
joy of feeling that Jesus loves us. And this is your joy. 
God looks upon you with great and tender love. Great as 
His glorious majesty is, He allows HÍ1nseIf to be honoured 
by your grateful affection and your little services. But you 
are not only joyful yourselyes. You are a joy to others. 
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You are a joy to the angels in heaven. This makes me 
think of a devotion which I wish to recommend to you, to 
be one of the characteristic devotions at St. l\Iartha's. It 
is devotion to St. 
Iichael. The grace you will most need 
is that of strength, of fortitude, of perseverance. The devil 
is very angry with you. Like St. 
lichael, you have taken 
the sid e of Jesus against the deyil. Like St. l\Iichael, you 
hail the pure ::\Iary as your Queen. Like St. l\lichael, you 
feel that there is no one like God. N ow, St. J\lichael was 
God's general. lIe f0 1 1ght against the wicked angels, and 
dro\
e them out of heaven. So, if you ask him, he will help 
you in your fights ,,'ith the wicked angels. He will give 
you force, and strength, and fortitude. And it will please 
Almighty God to see you have a great devotion to the Prince 
of His .A.ngels, whom he loves so tenderly, and to whom He 
has given such luagnificent graces. Father Hutchi:;on, I 
dare say, will tell you all about St. l\lichael, and will show 
you in what way you can best be devout to him. 
Perhaps, after speaking of the glorious St. l\lichael, I 
ought not to speak of myself. But I cannot resist saying 
to you that you are also a joy anù a consolation to me by 
your good conduct, and your regularity and your piety. 
)ly children! God will gain great glory from you, and I 
doubt not that, while Jesus hung upon the Oross, He saw 
your humility and faith, and it consoled His suffering heart. 
-Your affectionate servant in the Fear of God, 
FRED. 'V. FABER, 
Of the Oratory. 


LETTER aXl.-To THE CHILDRE
 OF ST. AXXE'S HO)lE. 


THE ORATORY, St. Witfdd's Day, 1858. 
Thly DEA.R LITTLE GREAT-GRA
DCHILDREX,-To-day is the 
Feast of my Saint, St. \Vilfrid, and I ha\
e asked him to let 
me send you his blessing. I ha\
e a great many things to 
do, and a great (Hany cares on my mind, and I am some- 
times inclined to be out of spirits. One of my ways of 
getting cheerful again i
 to think of you, my dear children t 
and of the way in which you are trying to love Jesus, and 
to be good, and to have hearts in 
70U like St. Philip's heart. 
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I have gut grey hair, and you are quite, quite young and 
little. How much more time you will have to work for God 
than I have I How much good may you do in your life, if 
only you get St. Philip's sweet spirit into yon 1 I love 
to think of it. I love to think of the after-years when you 
will affectionately remember St. Anne's Home, and all that 
the dear l\Iother of the Convent, and also Sister A., did for 
you. You will see what a blessing it all was. You will laugh 
and cry both together for joy, when you think of those funny 
refectory tables, and that snug dormitory, and that grand cup- 
board full of bonnets and umbrellas, which I always visit and 
adlnire so much. I hear nothing but good of JOU, my dear 
children; only you must not be proud. It is Jesus who 
makes you good. I love you very much, and always pray 
for you. You are a joy and a treasure to me, my dear 
children.-Yours affectionately in Jesus and l\Iary, 
F. 'V. FABER., 
Of the Ora tory. 
LETTEIt CXIl-To THE REV. J. B. 
IORRIS. 
)Iy own practice always is to give my penitents leave to 
go into a convent, if I judge it well. But I never corre- 
spond with the convent. I leave all that with the penitents. 
I have reasons for it, but do not lay it down as any rule. 
It has answered with me so far. No confessor is worth 
anything as a judge beyond, I. that his penitent seems called 
to religion, 2. whether it is active or contemplative: and the 
best superioresses have told me they always find it so. . . . 
I have so much work to do of the common sacerdotal 
kind, that if I did not cut off all literature and news I 
should not get time for prayer, and so be damned. Indeed, 
on the whole, I read no book now but the New Testament, 
the Old Testament, the Imitation, and St. Teresa, and lit.tle 
enough of these. I am by way of writing no letters; but 
the nece:;srn.y ones often exceed ten per diem. l\Ioreover, I 
see hardly anyone, so I hear no gossip. . . . 
Follow what seems to you the 'ViII of God. Nothing in 
my dear old Father Rigolenc, the Jesuit, pleases me so much 
as where he says he almost ,vishes people would think less 
about the glory of God and more about His 'Vill. There is 
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f depth of spirituality in that remark, the more remarkable 
as coming from the Ad majO'l'am Dei gloriam school. For 
Inyself, the act of love I should crave from you would be 
that you should sometimes offer to Jesus all His own love 
for me which He felt during IIis Passion, and which I never 
offer half enough to Him. 


LETTER CXIII.-To A LADY (0). 


ST. l\f ARY'S, SVDENHA:r.I HILL, S.E., September 17. 
You may be sure I pray for him and you. Of course I 
pray for his health; but, unless I fancy things, it always 
seems as if this cross had yet a spiritual work to do for bot.h 
of you, and that it was to be a crisis in both your lives. God 
wants more from hoth of you, and He sends this because lIe 
'Will have that more. I cannot shake off this impression, nor 
yet the feeling that it comes from God. I ask our Lord to 
give you an increased devotion to His Passion and to His 
)Iotber's sorrows, in order that you may not be absorbed in 
this grief in the way in which our corrupt nature is apt to 
be, and so lose the graces it brings with it. God never will 
let a grief be lawfully the whole breadth of our lives. Our 
other duties remain duties, even while they are almost in- 
tolerable as distractions. This is God's time with you, and 
therefore should be a time of more prayer and of more 
generosity. 'Vhen He visits us, He intends that the 
season of His vi
itation should be the very season of our 
fulfilling our past resolutions, of aiming higher, and of 
getting nearer to Him; but, unfortunately, it is just the 
time when our nature suggests to us cowardly things, smooth 
reasons for delaJing, and a hundred little dispensations of an 
unspiritual prudence. Sorrow does not sanctify as of itself, 
or by a passive process, but solely in proportion tl) our 
efforts. For myself, I feel t.hat there are few things which 
make me more eart.hly, more entangled with anxious attach- 
Inents, or more full of thoughts in which God is not supreme, 
than attending upon the sick; but I know also that by an 
effort it an turns the other war, and makes us full of God. 
See, this is twice I have written JOu an almost uncheerfully 
serious letter-forgive me-it is because I cannot dispossess 
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luysplf of the iInpression that this is not to be a short trial, 
or that its shortness will depend on your correspondence to 
its graces. Do not keep things at arm's length. Crosses 
want looking weB into, lest we should Iniss God's meanings, 
and not decipher IIis messages. l\Ieanwhile we must all 
pray affectionately hard for the in\?alid's recovery, while we 
pray also for aU the graces of patience, of c0l11punction, and 
of the practice of the Presence of God, necessary to carry 
him well through that most difficult of all sancti:fi
ations, 
the sanctification of bodily malaise and the engrossing in- 
commodities of illness. 


LETTER CXIV.-To the Same. 


THE OUATOHY, LOXDOY, Dec. 22. 
It is no use trying to find out why the last few days 
should have so far exceeded in fearfulness their predecessors. 
Grief surges up in the heart, no one kno"
 why. It is like 
the ocean, it cannot rest. It would suffocate you if it 
stagna ted. And so there come these terrible vicissitudes. 
Only, of one thing be sure, the days have not been lllore 
frightful because God has been less with you. It has been 
from no ebb of grace. III many ways I hope yesterday 
would do you good. St Thomas' day is one of those untime- 
linesses which Inake an impression upon us. Bethlehen1 
disappears; 'we feel as if the long, thick graces of Lent had 
been gone through, and there is a fragrance of Easter, sights 
and sounds of the I{isen Life. just where we are builJing 
the Crib, in onr hearts as well as in our churches. " l\ly 
Lord and lllY God," is the motto of the dny; and is it not 
just aU you have to say yourself just now 1 l\Iy Lord and 
my God, twice O\Ter King, twice over supreu1e I(ing in the 
sorrow He has willed, I\:ing in the marvellous consolations 
with which He has surrounded it. 
Iy Lord and my God! 
how much that says. Then, too, it is a kind of feast of the 
Five'Vounds-the wounds in \vhich you are to Ineet Hhn 
in eternity. I felt all day as if the feast -must be doing you 
good. Ego surn resurredio et 'Clïa; that, too, was part of 
the feast. It was too great a joy for St. Thomas to believe, 
till the Five 'Vounds showed it him. 'Vhat a devotion he 
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must bave had ever after to the Five 'Vounds, and how our 
Lady must have loved him, and I should fancy must bave 
asked to kiss his apostolic hands which had been so lovingly 
allowed to probe the blessed 'Y ounds ! And how, in old 
times, you had St. Thomas's unbelief, and could hardly 
believe in the amazing goodness of God; and now, in your 
very darkness and woe, how it has been given you to handle 
and see how good God ìs, even when He is so terrible! The 
seven weeks in that dear room: it was not fa dh in grace, it 
was s?,'gld. Think of the many widows of Christendom, who 
will weep at Christmas, how few have been gifted with such 
a glory as those seven weeks! I suspect Dot one. How 
many whose hearts are aching with those intolerable un- 
certainties a bout eternity, would say to you, as Gabriel said 
to :Thlary; "Benedicta tu in rnulie1'ibus. Blessed art thou 
amongst wOlllen." Oh, God is incredibly good; but it is 
only sorrow which unveils the abysses of His goodness: 
\Vhere is the God you believed in before last October 1 He 
is something which has passed away, a light lost in a 
brighter light, a love overwhelmed by a greater love. He 
has spiritually let you do to IIin1 what Jesus let St. 
Thomas do, and even by Iris grave I must think He some- 
times whispers to you, "Be not faithless, but believing." 
" Believing," -charity is greater than faith; yet are there 
not times when love's highest love is in believing 1 Is not 
that tÏlne COlle with you 1 "Be not faithless, but believing." 
But your poor heart! it cannot always realize these thoughts. 
No! no 1 N or must it reproach itself when it cannot. He 
who is breaking it, it is He who made it. He who is 
crucifying it, it is He who was crucified for it. Poor heart! 
He will not spare it the pang; but how He will lavish love 
over it because of the pang! Poor little creatures as we 
are, omnipotence must hurt us, even when its touch is 
gentlest. Even when sorrow is wild, do not lea'/",. sorrow't; 
wildness is always an unblamed thing with God, when the 
will lies in IIis 'Yill all the 'while. Grief has its storms; 
but Jesus knows it all, eY0n though He is asleep. You 
need not w:èke Him. Dearest, sweetest 
Iaster! He win 
wake of Himself when the time comes, and that is always 
before your uttermost of bearing C0mes. I yearn to be able 
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to comfort yon; and yet I have a kind of ple
sure in not 
being able to do so, because it is so much better that only 
God should comfort you. And now I try to put you with 
all the might and main of my truest sympathy into the 
Jleart of Jesus. 


LETTER CXV.-To the Same. 


THr<: ORATORY, LONDON, C1L'ristmas E
'e. 
Yon must manage to find some joy in God, eyen down- 
right joy, on to-morrow's feast. There was sorrow in 
Bethlehem, even in the Babe's heart: but it was almost 
transfigured by heavenly joy. Remember, it will be a yery 
glad day with hÍ1n to-morrow, whether he be in heaven or 
yet on the way thither; and you must not keep the fea
t 
in a different spirit from hin1. Thank J e
ms, :\Iary and 
Joseph for all they did for him on earth, ant 1 for all they 
haye done for him since he left the earth. l\Inry was not 
without Joseph at Bethlehem. Thus you ha\-e a sorrow 
she had not. But then, does it not point to you a more 
tender and confident de'
otion to St. Joseph than you have 
ever had before 1 I think so. You will greatly neer! him, 
not now at Christmas only, but all along, and for years to 
come. So let the beginning of an increased devotion to St.. 
Joseph be one of to-morrow's works. I do not forget how 
in England Christmas is a family feast, and so must to YOll 
bring even a redouhled sorrow in some respects. All I 
want is that it should not be a day all of sorrow. Let the 
feast tell upon you. Rejoice in God, rejoice in the children, 
even rejoice, nay, most of all rejoice in their father. 
It would also be a good Christmas work to ask particularly 
in your prayers for grace to manage your sorrow rightly. 
It is hard to be n(fl1l1.aZ with sorrow, or to deal simply with 
it. It should not become a habit,. that is the most dangerous 
form of it, because it is the most unspiritual. It ought to 
pass out of its own separate existence, not to be a thing 
apart, a thing of itself, but to enter into all other things, 
into the performance of all other duties, as a motives as a 
f'hadow, as an invisible haunting. Sorro,v may be lifelong, 
out it can only blamelessly be so when it enters into life 
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as an ingredient, not when it makes itself the shape and 
mould of life. K 0 sorrow may shape life, except the mystical 
sorrow of the saints and contemplatives for the Passion of 
our Blessed Lord. It is true, sorrow is a grace j but we 
all know it is quite one of the hardest, perhaps next to 
illness, the hardest of all God's graces to use rightly. So 
take as one of your spiritual objects in these successive 
Christmas feasts the obtaining of grace to use your sorrow 
rightly, purely for the glory of God and the greater union 
of your own soul with Ifim. 


LETTER CXVI.- To the Same. 


THE ORATORY, Feb. 14. 
You should not have thought about the notes. You were 
indeed suffering terribly, and I felt obliged to do to you 
,vhat I should have wished done to myself. I did not try 
to console you. It was beyond that. But we must hope 
for more quiet, and we must pray for it. But efforts to be 
quiet will not bring it. Try, when you can, to think of the 
immense love God has for you, and is feeling for you at all 
instants. Rest must come at last with such a thought as 
that. See how He loves you, how He trusts you, how lIe 
does not touch you and pass on, but keeps pressing upon 
you! The immensity of the cross is a measure of His loye, 
and of what seems to me almost more than love, His trust 
in you. Then, you are the widow of a saint. You almost 
saw God making him a saint under your eyes. There was 
not a natural nobleness but you saw grace ennobling it oyer 
again for God; not an unselfishness which you did not see 
growing into a sanctity j not a sweetness which was not 
turned into a patience that was not the least like the 
patience even of a patient nature; it "as a grace. The 
mind grew beautiful as the soul did; the words grew 
Leautiful; the ways, the manners, the gestures, an were 
beautiful; nay, even the very face was freshly and differently 
beautified. I know all thiB is part of the very bigness of 
the sorrow, yet it is also a demonstration of God's immense 
love of you and of him. 'Ve may both of us live many 
years yet; but I cannot think it hTill be given us to see over 
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again what God gave us to see then. It was a great grace 
God gave us. I wi:-;h both of us could grow to the 81'ze of'it. 
It is what he wishes now for both of us. For yourself, fight 
the days over one by one, in a contented weariness and with 
an unforec:1sting abandonn1ent of yourself to God. .A,-s to 
rules, observances, and the like, we must not think of them. 
God himRelf must be your time-paper. lIe will send each 
day to claim IIis own. It was a sweet thought of our Lord 
to nalne the IIoly Ghost the Comforter. He knew there 
were times and sorrows when we coulJ not comfort each 
other. 


LETTER CXVII.-To the Barì
e. 


'fHE ORATORY, LOXDOX, Apdl26. 
I can well understand all you are still suffering. .A,nd 
you know ,ve can neither of us do anything to anticipate 
God's time of consolation. I do not say check your sorrow. 
No: but do not be without fear of it. lest you should come 
to live npon your sorrow, and not upon God. I can never 
help thinking of my letter to -, where I said sorrow is 
never in Goel's ordinance the whole law of life. I do not 
remind you of this as if you were not afraid lest your sorrow 
should lead you frorn God: and yet, from what you haye 
said several times, it is po
sible you may t.hink more of your 
sorrow not leading you nearer to God, than of the more 
likely danger of its leading yon insensibly away from God. 
I doubt if, in your case, your duties will be distractions 
from your sarro", even ,vhen best performed. 'Vith you 
it is different. The greatness of your sorrow does not come 
so much froln the greatness of your suffering as frOlD the 
greatness of your love. lIenee, as I said months ago, I 
would have you try to love God more, to make more frequent 
acts of love, even if you do not seem to feel theln really, and 
altogether to cultivate love of God. This will bring peace, 
by absorbing into itself and uniting into itself the love which 
feeds the sorrow. Sometime
 Forrow is prolonged, I mean 
prolonged in its vehemence beyond what God wills, by the 
mourner aiming nnly at conformity to God's will, and not 
at love of God himself. A Iso, there is another consideration. 
The sympathy of seeing you in sorrow and its effect upon 
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them, is good for the children, especially the elder ones, for 
a time. Bu
 it will be a great evil if prolonged too much, 
and a greater evil to the elder ones than to the }"ounger. 
As I said in your room months ago, God insists on inheriting 
the love whose object he has taken from you. He is not 
content it sl10uld an go to sorrow. Hence your way to 
peace must lie, I feel confident, through a greater, a warmer, 
a more tender, a more personal love of God. This idea 
grows upon me more and more. Still, you see, it has been 
but a short while. 'Ye must not be impatient for peaee. 
It is not one little half year yet. An acce
s of sensible 
grief, although more endurable, perhaps. from its being 
sensible, was sure to COlne. The rooms, the trees, the very 
sounds of the place, are aU fun of him. The very things 
that are <lone because he has gone terribly, fetçh him 
back to the heart. The memory always burns most when 
the eye does not see. Then also B. has gone, and seems to 
have taken him with him, and further away. Oh, truly there 
is no consolation but in loving God more! \V ould that 
it might please Him at least to giye you peace. 


LETTER CXVIII.- To tlte Same. 


June 5. 
I cannot help reminding you of St. Philip's words, "Ad 
huno il quale ama vermnente it Signore, non vi è cosa piÙ 
grave nè piu molf'sta, quanto la vita." Di vine loye was in 
him the cause of the insupportable tedium of life: in us it 
may be the eject. Nothing but lO1:e will fill up the void 
which the taking away of love has cansed. God must grow 
into the empty place. JUeanwhile, what a drag it is upon 
you 1 It is like a cross which is too long, so long you can- 
not balance it on your shoulder, so it drags and jolts over 
every stone, and so goes on wounding and weakening you 
more and more, just when people look for time's healing and 
strengthening you. There is no cure but Divine love-not 
simply Divine worship-but Divine Jove. God must.become 
more and more deal', more and more deBi1'able. Then He 
will become more and more of an occupation, and He will 
haunt you more, and 80 gradually will become more and 
more all-sufficient to you. 'Ve are certainly very vile j for 
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it seems a base thing that we should pine and languish and 
be weary, and find all things insipid, when we can have 
God, and have Him as Í1nmensely as ever we can take HÍIu 
in. If we pine, it ought to be after the face of God. The 
one want of life should be, that, loving God so much, '\-ve 
do not love Him more. Yet we are so little, so occupied 
with many things, as l\Ial'tha ,vas, so full of the exaggerations 
of self-love, that it is not easy to love God more. \Ve 
have not the courage to empty our own hearts; so He 
empties them for us, and it seems cruel. A great cross 
means a great grace. \Ve must not let your cross miss of 
its grace, and of its full grace. The cross is great enough, 
God only knows how great: well then, the grace must be 
so al
o. 
You see, therefore, that what we want is Divine love. 


LETTER CXIX.-To the Sa?ìw. 


June 19. 
I know to-day will be a day of trial and suffering again, 
as all anniver
aries must be; though, God knows, that as 
human life is allotted, it is a day which ought to have more 
than one Te Deum. Nevertheless, I feel somewhat of what 
you must be feeling, and I prayed especially for you at mass 
through the intercession of St. Juliana. I have been think- 
ing what I could say to you which would help you. I say 
help, because it is useless to think of consolation, in any 
other sense than that of spiritual help. And I cannot quite 
tell why it should be so, but those words of St. Paul will 
keep coming to my mind, "The things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal." 
There are no true nuptials but those between our soul and 
God. It is a huge blessing of God when other nuptials are 
not only sweet shadows of the eternal marriage, but actually 
help the t\vo souls toward it. .And truly, by a most peculiar 
and amazing mercy of God, it ,vas so with you two. But 
he is already at the marriage-feast of the Lamb, called there 
when he was and as he was by a complication of special and 
singular mercies, ,vhich we shall never know or understand 
on this side the grave. You have to get nearer the Lamb. 
It is not your time yet to sit at this marriage-feats. Rest 
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is not yet. The weary feet have yet to wander on their 
pilgrimage. But all the wandering must be to bring you 
nearer to the Lamb. 'Vho are more the spouses of Uhrist 
than the true widows of His Church 
 The eternal marriage- 
feast-he already there: this seems to me the thought of 
the day. For the things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal. 
To him, then, to-day is part of his now everlasting )j'esta : 
while you are in loneliness, bereavement, and that excessive 
tedium of life which makes duty almost a martyrdom. 
This seems a cruel inequality. He cannot come to you in 
your tedÙan, from his place of ecstatic and rapturous 
inte1.est. You must go to him, and seek him where he is by 
seeking what he has found. It was a good inspiration to 
have to-day's masses in honour of the five wounds: for you 
remember the words he said, "Tell her I will meet her in 
the wounds of Jesus in eternity. " Eternity J it is just that 
which has made all the change. It is just that which is 
casting the great shadow. It is Ids glory which is YOU1. 
cross. You cannot love him now, you cannot get at him 
with your love, unless your love of him be part of your love 
of God. Doubtless it was not enough so while he lived. 
But now it must be wholly so; and again, for the same 
reasons: for the things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal. He is eternal 
now-part of the eternity of God's love. This is why he is 
not seen. He called it his home, he fixed it for your mutual 
meeting- place: "I will meet her in eternity." 


LETTER CXX.-To the Salne. 


.Decemòer 20. 
Anything is better than to sit still and dream. Yet you 
know how I have always wished you did less, and had more 
leisure. It would be a real gain to your soul. I cannot say 
how you are to do this; but I think some amount of details 
might be neglected The only thing I can think of is your 
concentrating yourself on the succession of mysteries in all 
these great feasts. I am sure God's meaning in it all is 
:vour own growth in love of Him. lIe had not your 'Wlwle 
heart of old, and now lIe wants it. He wants JOU to find 
2 B 
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your delight, your repose, your compensation in Him and 
in His things; but more in Himself than in Iris things. 
whether His Church, or Hi
 poor, or anything else, howeve1' 
good and holy. In all sorrow there is a time when nothing 
but an increase of heavenly-mindedness will make it en- 
durable. Earth. earth's interests, earth's occupations be- 
come inefficacious and wearisome, while earth's consolations 
become almost as insupportable as the grief itself. I feel 
in a measure what you are feeling. For some years past, 
even when not ill, IllY own life has been so joyless a burden, 
that every evening it feels as if the past day were an enemy 
conquered, or a punishment inflicted and over, but that 
there was no strength left to bear anoth
r to morrow. God 
lets me love Him just enough to hold on with. I am sure 
you must fill your mind and occupy your thoughts far 1110re 
with God and His perfections, with Jesus and His sweet- 
nesses, with l\iary and her attractions. This alone will 
bring with it any relief. Yon have grieved, perhaps to 
some excess, for him, yet your 'Will, on which your own 
eternity depends, has never for one instant left the side of 
God's will; so it is with occasional fits of angui
h about the 
coming departure of your child. They Il1ay depress and 
irritate your physical weakness, but you have given that 
beautiful virgin soul to God. No one has felt 1110re fully 
than you have done that no one is worthy of her but He. 
I know that when I bid her good-bye myself, I shall feel 
that another light has gone out to me, and what then must 
your feelings be'll do not want you more than is necessary 
to make efforts. Efforts have their recoil. But yon must 
make something like an effort to think of God, to fill your 
mind with HiDl, to make acts of love to Him, and still m,ore 
of delight in H1.m. You have no strength to carry your 
cross; yet God puts no cross on anyone without engaging 
Himself to supply the strength to carry it with it. \Vhat 
then is the THeaning of this in YO'll? case '1 It is this. He 
gives you no nlore strength, because He wants not so luuch 
to give you more strength to carry more, but that you 
should let Him carry it with you. He wants you to find 
such a delight in Him, that it shall be to you llluch more 
than mere strength ,vould be. Iris eternal happiness is in 
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his delight in God. Your own eternal bliss is to be in 
nothing else. You see before your eyes one of your own 
children, your own flesh and blood, one of the most loving, 
tender hearts that ever blessed a fami1y, so inebriated with 
delight in God that she seems hardened and steeled to all 
the natural attractions of her happy home, which none 
feel more sensibly than she does. You see her looking on 
home as a prison, and the cloister as liberty, pining to be 
away from eye
, and voices, and faces, on which you know 
she absolutely doats, and all because of her delight in God. 
This is what God wants of you. He wants your grief for 
your own lost love to lead you into more true communion 
with him yon mourn, by leading you into a life of the same 
llelight in Him which he bas in heaTen. There win be no 
solace, there can be none, except in this. "1)eligl1t thou 
in the Lord, and He will grant thee a
l thy petitions," are 
the beautiful, deep words of the psalm. I believe there is, 
by God's grace, nothing on earth I would not do or bear, to 
lighten the grievous weight you have to bear; but there is 
nothing short of that delight in God, of which I have been 
speaking. Slud.ll God more; fill your mind more with Him, 
and make acts of love, however unreal and formal they may 
88em. I wish I could point out easier ways. I feel as if I 
had not ,vritten kindly enough, or touched so desperate a 
wound as tenderly as I ought, and I feel it more because I 
always have a jeelin.1 of cruelty to you wheneyer I haye 
cheered 1\{' on, and tried to fortify her resolution. I see 
now, more than ever, that God only can be the comforter 
of the afflicted 


LETTER CXXI.-To LADY 
II
SA F. HOWARD. 


T'HE ORATORY, I
oXDo
, 
Feast of St. ]{icholas, 1850. 
:\Iy DEAREST J\IINNA,-SO you are 
even years old, and 
you have made up your mind to be a nun. 'Yell now, 
what must you do 1 1\Iust you put on a strange dress, and 
cut all your hair off, and go into a conyent, and live a hard 
life 1 No! not just yet. By and by. with our dearest 
Lady's blessing, it may be so. But then, as yon always, 
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always say, but then I C3.nnot wait so Dlany, many years. 
\Yell, Sister 1\liuna of the Infant Jesus! you need not 
wait. I will tell you how to be a nun, at once, directly, in 
the Hotel Bellevue, and with the consent of papa and 
mamma. Now, I am sure this wiU both please and sur- 
prise you, and it will make V. open her eyes, and noisy 1\1. 
be quiet. How am I to be made a nun of directly 1 
Sister 1\Iinna I Sister 
Iinna I 'Yhat is it to be a nun 1 
Listen. To be a nun is to love no one else but Jesus, and 
to love Him alway::;, and very lilliCh, and to loye everybody 
else, papa, mamma, sisters, boy, Father 'Vilfrid, and all 
the world, because Jesus loves them so much. This is 
being a nun. 'Vhen Sister 
Iinna likes her own will and 
loves her own way, then she is not a nUB. 'Vhen Sister 
J\Iinna does not do what she is told, or does it complain- 
ingly, then she is not a nun. 'Vhen Sister ßIinna says an 
angry word, then she is not a nUDe But when Sister 
J\Iinna loves Jesus, oh so much, so very, very much; and 
when she is always asking her dear 
Iother in heaven to 
luake her love Jesus more and more, then she is a nun, a 
real, real nun! So you see you can be a nun whenever 
you like. Oh dear! how many questions this letter will 
make you ask! 
And now, good-by, dearest 1\Iinna! I pray the dear 
little Jesus in lHary's arms to take care of you, the dear 
little Jesus who is the great, great God, for an He is so 
little. 0 
Iinlla I if the huge God could love you and me 
so much that He could become a little Baby, helpless as 
Ethel was, for you and me, why do not we both love Him 
ten hundred thousand million times more than we do 1 
Get an answer ready for that question, l\linna I-Yours 
most affectionately, 


F. W. FABER. 


LETTER CXXII.-To A PENITENT. 
Only imagine God allowing Olie of His creatures to take . 
so magnificent a vow! How can He ever be loved enough 1 
'Yhen ,ve think of the unutterableness of His resplendent 
J\[ajesty, would not our humility become sinlply cowardice, 
if it \vere not sustained by love 1 Renlember, too, the 
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supernatural destiny of virgins. It is, as St. John says, 
'" to follow the Lamb 'lchitltersoever He goeth." "TVhithe1'- 
soever!" \Yhat a word! All His ways, His turns, His 
retreats, His hidings of Himself, His compassionate un- 
benclings of His glory, His unspeakable farniIiarities of 
10 ve-wkitherSOel:er- Yes! not to Carmel only, but to 
Calvary also. And" to sing the new song of the Lamb" 
-new, always new, because it is always a new love of Him, 
always new because always more and more and more; and 
then, too, His sweetness is always new; it is a new Jesus 
every hour, so new, yet always so like His own old self! 
All this is what you have to think of. Only your offering 
must be free, your own. . . . . 
Our dearest Lord's visits are most frequent in the morn- 
ing. The morning is His favourite time of the day: for 
He is Himself the Sunrise of the world. 


LETTER CXXIII. - To tlze Same. 
I have been in beel and suffering nearly all day, so you will 
excuse my not writing so fully as I should have done, and 
there is no time for dElay. \Ve must begin the Triduo on 
Tuesday, please. 
Tuesday-In honour of God the Father.-Think of being 
a daughter to Him as :ßlary was, promising to be all for 
Jesus; to worship His, the Father's, adorable will, to bless 
Him for sending Jesus, lastly and mostly, to wonder lovingly 
at Iris letting you, such as you know yourself to be, much 
more such as lIe knows you to be, love Himself and His 
àaughter 
Iary, and bind yourself to Him. 
\Vednesday-In honour of God the Son.-Promising to 
be a mother to Him as ::\Iary was, and a virgin mother; to 
soothe Him, to make reparation to Him, to take up His 
cause, to spread the know]edge and love of Him, to receive 
Him in the Blessed Sacrament as 
Iary did, to minister 
ah"ays to llim, to haye no other love, no other interest, no 
other occupation, &c. : most]y and lastly, to wonrler lovingly 
at His letting you, such as you know yourself to be, luuch 
more such as He knows you to be, love Himself and His 
)Iother 
Iary, and bind yourself to Him. 
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Thursday-In honour of God the Holy Ghost.-Promising 
to be a spou
e to IIim, as l\Iary was, always to be listening 
to His inspirations, to follow the least whisper, to covet 
His graces, to burn with His fire, to share His jealous zeal 
for Jesus and 
lary, to pine and sigh with Him for the 
conversion of souls: mostly and lastly, to wonder lovingly 
at His letting you, such as you know yourself to be, much 
more such as He knows you to be, love Himself and His 
true spouse 
Iary, and bind yourself to IIilll. 


LETTER CXXIV.-To the Sante. 


LONDON, Conversion of St. Paul, 1853. 
Ought not I to have been choked with tears at the altar 
to-day 1 Such a day, such a Feast, such a grand pathetic 
mass, and to be allowed to say mass at all. Thanks to God, 
to 
Iary, to Paul! The usual tremor which I always have 
to-day is on me-that strange frightening Office of God's 
creature Paul! No asking for mercy, no doubt, no fear: 
but the little man, for he was 
'ery little, cl'ied out as no 
other creature ever did, "Scio cui credÙli, et Ce1"tus surn, quia 
potens est depositu1n me?.t1n ser
'a1.e in illum die1n,}ustusjudex!" 
There is no other Saint I know of who has dared to stand 
in that attitude before God; and it glorifies God so intensely! 
Then, when St. Ananias thought the Eternal \Visdom was 
speaking ironically with hiln, and said, "Lord 1 I have 
heard of this man, &c.," ho'v grandly Jesus says, " Vade, 
quoniam 
'as eleclionis est mild iste!" Then out comes 
another of those trumpet-like cries of the immense-hearted 
apostle, " Gratia Dei in me vacua nou juit." \Vhat other 
saint ever ventured on such words 1 Then again, incredible, 
incredible words 1 comes another Pauline Cl'Y, "Bonunl 
cretamen ce1'lavi, curszun consununll1Ji, fìde1n se1'vavi, cm.ona 
rppojos'l"ta est." There is Lut one thing in the whole worlel 
like this; it is Job rising from his dunghill and arguing 
with God, and making God defend llimself; and God 
loyed it: and Job's pious fnenels, who blew up Job, and 
defended Goel-God simply tells them to 
et Job tQ offer 
sacrifice for them, that their foolish words may be forgi Yen. 
'Yhy, it is a re\-elation of God and of God's love of human 
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nature, a revelation in itself which would feed an Angers 
eternal contemplation. 
Dear, dear St. Paull always big for God, always im- 
petuous for God, always full of God, always burning for 
Jesus, always preaching, always talking, always writing 
God, God, God, the "Father of our Lord Jesus Christ!" 
'Vhat win it be to see St. Paul, to kiss the feet so dusty on 
the Roman roaùs, to see the eyes so sore and bleared and 
winking, now gazing full on the Divine Essence; to hear 
the voice with its sweet thunderstorms of eloquence, and to 
say, "Is that indeed the tender, girlish, woman-hearted old 
Jnan who wrote the fascinating epistle to Philemon 1 " But 
I must not run on.-Ever affectionately, 


F. 'V. FABER. 


LETTER CXXV.- To FATHER ,y ILLIA
I B. 
IORRIS. 


S. 1\1. S., July 21, 1860. 

Iany thanks for your affectionate letter. St. Philip has 
only put me over his children, in order to show that his 
Institute stands not by man's help, but by God. 
Iy sons 
Dlust show their love of me by unintermitting prayer for 
me that my heart may be altogether changed, that I may 
be quite turned to God, more full of prayer, more brave in 
Inortification, and more aùissato in the sense of my own 
vileness. This is what you must do. You must not trust 
'1ne, but God's will in me. If people knew the graces I 
have had, they would see I was simply the greatest sinner 
that ever has been upon earth. Yet sometimes I think 
myself good; and T feel pleasure at others thinking me 
good. This makes me fear that I shall go to hell. So do 
not talk of trusting to me, but only to God's grace in 
me. . . . . 

Irs. I
enelm Digby has died quite suddenly, and almost 
the most beautiful death I ever heard. She went out, 
Ir. 
Digby tens me, to walk on the beach at Dover with her 
daughter 
Iary Anne. They sat down on fi bank, and 
1\lrs. D. took out her book and read some pra} ers. Then 
she and her daughter rose and walked on "gayly" and 
" laughingly." They went to the chapel, where 1\lrs. D. 
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said her rosary, and then prayed a little while before thf' 
Blessed Sacrament. Coming out of the chapel, a poor 
woman asked an alms. She gave her a shilling. A 
moment afterward she fell, and the poor woman just re- 
lieved caught her in her arms. How beautiful! So ,viH 
the Great Lover of the poor catch her in His everlasting 
arms 1 See how He can make even a sudden death into 
a beautiful grace! It almost breaks my heart, it is so 
beautiful; and so like, so very like, our dearest God. 


LETTER CXXVI.-To TIlE SUPERIOR OF A COXVEXT. 


ST. J\IARY's, SYDENHA1tI HILL, KENT. 

Iy DEAR SISTER IN CHRIsT,-1\Iany thanks for your 
l
tter. I am not surprised about ßliss C. You will have 
done her great good. If she had been my penitent of late, 
I never would have sent her, and I doubt if she has any 
vocation in her. 
One thing is on my mind to say, though I dare say you 
have all thought of it. Have you not observed that when 
Gùd is going to give great graces, He often giyes up the 
person's mind to be the prey of unutterably humiliating 
thoughts 
 Sometimes it is satanic hatred of superiors. 
Sometimes it is littlenesses like those of the poor sister. 
Now, if she tells theln all openly to superiors, knowing 
how awfully humiliating it is, is not that of itself almost 
heroic, almost a proof that they do not belong to her better 

elf 1 Her vivid imagination enables her to create a hun- 
dred fancies a minute. You must deal with them as with 
temptations. They flow through her like torrents, they 
dance before her eyes, they sing in her ears. they dash her 
heart against her side, they almost take her tongue from 
her, and speak by it. You know, too, how she exaggerates 
her faults. Do not, 'fìzy dear siste1., let her sl
tfe1' for he1. 
openness to her superiors. 
I have no right to talk in this way to you, but I fear, I 
always have feared, this might be the case. I beg of you 
to go by her actions, not by her feelings; to judge her, not 
by her repugnances, but by her solid submissions. It is a 
greater grace in her to tell you her humiliating meanness, 
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than it would be not to be so tempteè.. I know her faults, 
but I know her worth also. Nothing but anxiety for her 

oul would induce me to write thus to you, but I venture 
to submit it to yourself and 
lother T., and I beg you will 
charitably forgive me my impertinence, as I know you will 
do.-Ever your affectionate servant in Christ, 
F. ,Yo FABER, 
Of the Oratory. 
P.S.-It is not often that an untroublesome novice makes 
a subject worth a straw. Oh, what travail till Christ be 
formed over again in them! 


LETTER CXXVII.-To THE REV. l\IOTHER PRIORESS, 
NEW HALL, CHELMSFORD. 


THE ORATORY, BRO:\IPTOY, LOXDON, 
Decpmber 16, 1856. 

Iy DEAR REV. 
IOTHER,-I need not say how sincerely 1 
offer to JOU and your holy community my condolences on 
the death of the dear sister. I know well how those 
who have long been sufferers, come to be, as it were, in- 
dispensable objects of love in a community, and when they 
are taken, it is as if some favourite piece of furniture were 
stolen from the house, or some deeply belo\.ed picture taken 
away, or some old familiar tree, under whose shado\v we 
recreated, cut down. There is something missed in the 
little loving occupations of the day, a kind of blank which 
at first is dreary. I often think a chronic in\
alid is one of 
the best treasures of a religious house, a revenue of grace 
and supernatural sweetness to it. But we must not grudge 
her the peace which her Spouse at last has given her. I 
have said two masses for her, as I regard her as one of our 
benefactors; and it seems als0 to be a natural opportunity 
to thank you also again, my dear 
Iother, for the help which 
you allowed the dear sister t.o give me in the lives of the 
Saints.-Begging a remembrance in your prayers, believe 
me, with great respect, :your faithful servant in Christ, 
F. 'V. FABER, 
Of the Oratory. 
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LETTER OXXVIII.-To SISTER 1\1. P. 


,V HIT- TUESDAY. 
I congratulate you a thousand times on the great and 
happy event of to-day. You must be a daughter of the 
Holy Ghost, a daughter of fire. You win not know till the 
hour of death all the blessedness of being a child of St. 
Dominic. You must take for the virtue of your noviciate, 
simplicity. 'Vant of it is your failing. You lnust not look 
too closely into yourself, or scrutinize motives, or analyze 
feelings, or exaggerate disquietudes. You must be foolish 
as a child with a holy foolishness. Say all you feel to 
superiors, but do not say it twice, do not urge it, do not 
paint it. 'Valk slowly and speak without emphasis; if 
you can manage these two exterior things, I will answer 
for your interior peace. If you don't, you will lose your 
own vocation and destroy l\1.'s; and if you do that, won't 
purgatory be too good for you 1 Say all kind things for 
me to Sister R. P. l\Iay the Spirit of fire burn both your 
hearts to pieces, and the Spirit of peace make His nest in 
the ruins. 


LETTER OLXIX.-7ò the Same. 


THE ORATORY, L01\DON, S.'V., J( nuary 4, 1859. 
'''-hat is the use of wishing you a happy New Year 1 
\Yhat else can the years of the religious be except happiness 
from the first of January to the last of December 
 'Vhat 
a beautiful life to have so much tÏIne for prayer as you 
have 1 It is so incredibly sweet to pray; the face of God 
grows daily more clear; the very sense of our own utter 
nothingness becolnes quickly a positive sweetness. It is so 
grand to be allowed to say daring words to our dearest, 
dearest God; and then it is so unutterably heavenly to 
lie at His feet in silence, without even so much as looking 
up. Then sometimes, perhaps it is not very often-how 
wonderful it is to feel ourselves melting away in God. 
Lord 1 show us the Father, and it is enough. Oh, I have 
always loved the apostle St. Philip for that exclamation of 
his deep, tender, yearning, conteInplative heart. But why 
are we not always praying 1 'Vhy do anything else Lut 
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pray 1 Alas! there is that horrid eating, and that idle 
sleeping, and then swinllning an hour or t\VO every day in 
that dirty, dingy ocean of venial sins, which in religious 
houses we call recreation-rightly so called, for I am sure 
we all need creating oyer again after each recreation. I 
always say the Veni Creator as I go from t.he refectory to 
the recreation room for those gifts of the Holy Ghost which 
an old Oratorian Father said were essential to a holy re- 
creation. But it is not of much use to me. for I always 
say more than I ought to say, and much which had better 
be left unsaid, and I come away weary and peevish, because 
I feel less with God. \Vhy then can't we be always pray- 
ing 1 \Yhat brutes we are, scarcely half so meditative as 
placid cows. Very well, then, I retract what I said at sta.rt- 
ing, that the lives of religious were nothing but happiness 
from the first of January to the last of December. It is only 
a happy unhappiness, growing more and more as we get more 
holy. \Ve pine for God. \Ve pine to be out of the way of 
f'in. \Ye pine to be unaLle to offend our Heavenly Father. 
So let us wish each other no more happy New Years; but 
sigh, and sigh, and f'igh for the Eternal Peace, the sweet 
welcome for ever on the face of God. \Vell! but is it quite 
clear that we cannot be always praying 1 No! is it by no 
lneans clear; and I vote that you and I make a good try 
this year, and see if we cannot accomplish what our dearest 
Lord, who never makes hard laws, tells us to accomplish- 
PERPETUAL PRAYER. 


LETTER CXXX-To THE REv. 
IOTHER PRIORESS, 
CAR:\IELITE COXVENT, RUE D'ENFER, PARIS. 
l\Iy VERY REV. l\IoTHER,-The occupations of Lent in 
this great heathen city have hitherto hindered me from 
writing to your Reverence. I do not know how sufficiently 
to thank you for your goodness in writing to me, and in 
writing to me such welcome news. It is a privilege of 
which I am quite unworthy, that God should have allowed 
me to send some of my spiritual children to Carmel. But 
it lllust have been not in consequence, but in spite of my 
direction. The yehement impulse ùf the Holy Ghost in 
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the hearts of those dear children saved them from the 
torpor and misery of my unworthy direction. I hope your 
Reverence will make both of them pray hard for me; for 
[ go on always prenching to others, and immersed in ex- 
ternal things, and so nlY own soul does not get converted. 
I may say, like the spouse in the Canticles, they made me 
keeper of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard have I not 
kept. -,-1\.h! we all of us, priests and people, want a Carmel 
in London. One good honse, fervently glowing with the 
spirit of St. Teresa, would infuse new strength into our 
weakness; it would give supernatural rest to our fatigue, 
and it would uphold our infirmity by the blessed impetu- 
osity of its prayers. God and St. Teresa grant that this 
great blessing may some day be ours. 
COInmending myself to the prayers of your Reverence 
and the community, permit me to remain, with profound 
respect, your un worthy servant in Christ, 


F. "T. FABER. 


LETTER CXXXI. -To SISTER 
IARY OF THE B. TRINITY. 


ST. 
IARY'S, SYDENHAM HILL, 
St. Vincent of Paul, 1860. 
)1 T DEAR CIIILD,- Your letter was a great joy and con- 
solation to me. I aln here nursing poor Father IIutchison, 
who is very slowly but gradually worsening. I fear his 
recovery is out of the question no\v. So pray for all the 
needful graces for him, especially patience and the spirit of 
prayer. I shall keep the feast with you in spirit to-morrow; 
for I have long had a special devotion to St. Elias. I get 
more and more of a Carmelite in my affections; I wish I 
did so in spirit and in practice. The two things which my 
dear old Blosius tells us to be, seem so exactly the description 
of a true Carmelite-placid and mat'll/reo Are they not two 
beautiful words 1 Placid and mature- I seem as if I could 
never have done meditating on them. And what a descrip- 
tion they are of dear blessed St. Elias! The fire of God! 
that is what I call him: a burning zealot, a heavenly en- 
thusiast, with a warrior's heart and a seraph's mind! Tl. ink 
of his grand rudeness, of his majestic impetuosity, how 
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he shouted on earth for the honour of God as l\Iichael 
shouted in heaven of old: 'Vho is like unto God 1 He seems 
to have in his soul all the concentrated essence of martyr- 
dom. You remember how rude those boy and girl-martyrs 
were to the heathen magistrates in the primitive persecu- 
tions. AU martyrs have some sanctified rudeness. They 
are witnesses, and witnesses against human respect. But 
look at the fire of great Elias now. Do you think it burns 
any lower, any less fiercely, any less purely, any less vin- 
dictively 1 Oh, no ! Yet how placid it is. So quiet, so 
patient, so vehenlently tranquil, so imperturbably beautiful. 
Is it not like anger in God 1 Not a trouble, but a peace; 
not a ruffling, but a calming; not a disturbance, but an in- 
tensity. Oh what an adorable thing anger is in God! The 
implacability of infinite forgiveness-and St. Elias is a 
glorious type of this. And then how mature also" is his 
magnificent soul! There it is ripening away for centuries, 
its flames all sheathed in the gentleness of the most tender 
contemplåtions, as if his Old Testament spirit were quelled 
by the -spirit of Bethlehem and the lovingnesses of the In- 
carnation. His holy wrath is loud no more, but only echoes 
in his soul like the soft booming of the perpetual SUDlmer 
sea at the base of Carmel, or the little Te Deums which the 
bees hum in the thyme beds on the slopes of Carmel. 0 
dear and beautiful Elias! how the thought of him makes 
my heart burn! \Vas he ever gentle when he was on earth 1 
I have thought of that and searched the Bible to see. He 
seems very kind to the poor Sidonian widow, and very un- 
provoked when in her maternal love she spoke so rudely. 
Yet when God came to him not in the wind, nor in the 
earthquake, nor in the fire, but in the whispering of a 
gentle air, I have fancied t.hat God meant to teach hinl
ow 
to make his zeal placid. But it was very nice of St.. Elias 
letting Eliseus go back after his vocation to kiss his father 
and his mother. I wonder if St. Teresa would have done 
so. But you know the women saints are always sterner 
than the men saints. Poor Elias! Then what a lesson he 
is about unanswered prayer! How he threw his whole 
heart into his prayer under the juniper-tree, and requested 
for his soul that he might die, and said, "It is enough for 
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me: Lord! Take away my soul; for I am no better than 
my fathers." And yet, here he is, still in his tranquil shades 
of Eden, still waiting, still out of work; and fancy the zeal 
of St. Elias out of work 1 He is maturing, maturing 
placidly, like a sort of eternal saint. You see he bad been 
alllbitious. It was just like him, like his forwardness, in 
which he so resembles St. Peter. He had Inade up hi
 
n1Ïnd to be better than his fathers j and now he says, I am 
no better than lllY fathers. Great Saint! and yet he is 
better than tens of thousands of his fathers. So you must 
be ambitious also, and lllake up your lllind to do grand 
things for God; and then great grace will enable you to 
see how little you are, and how bad. St. Elias's one prayer 
was to die. God's one will about him was that he should 
live, miraculously lh-e, drag his life on beyond the time j 
and in this he reselnLles St. John the Evangelist. Perhaps 
all this long while he is learning to be lllore and more like 
l\Iary, his own vision-seen l\Iary, beheld so far off and 
loved by such a marvellous anticipation. l\Iary was the 
melodious whisper of the gentle air in which God has come 
to all of us. Like us, St. Elias perhaps has learned the 
incomprehensible tenderness of God froin the sight and 
the study of J\Iary. And now he has two heavens waiting 
for him, the heaven on earth of shedding his blood for 
Jesus, and the heaven in heaven of being, I suspect, between 
St. l\Iichael and St. Joseph for ever. 
God blf\sS you. Pray to St. Elias for me. I{indest Dles. 
sages to Sæur de St. Phillipe.-J\Iost affectionat0ly in Jesus 1 
F. \V. FABER. 


LETTER CXXXII.-To the SaIne. 
Please tell my unknown daughter, Sister l\Iarie de Gon- 
zague, that I have taken St. Teresa for my year saint this 
year, and that what I want are these three things: a very 
copious ::;pirit of prayer, a tremendous humility, and a great 
sweetne:ss of temper-so these are the three things she is to 
get for me, and in return I will ask St. Teresa to give her 
an exceeding spirit of gaiety, which I think will be her 
shortest road to the top of Carn1el. Now about yourself. 
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I wish I could inspire you with a particular devotion. You 
know my own great and absorbing devotion is to the attri- 
butes of God. I have brought this devotion forward in an 
my books, .and am doing so still more prominently in the 
Precious Blood. Nowhere is this devotion more beautifully 

xemplified than in the Carmelite lh"es, especially in that 
sweet treasure of intE-rior science, the Chroniquf's. Nowhere 
also is this devotion shown in more exquisite harmony with 
the various devotions to the sacred humanity of Jesus than 
in the Chroniques. This is as it should be, because it was 
exactly the spirit of St. Teresa. Now what I think about 
you is, that you ought to have a special devotion to the 
omnipotence of God. I cannot tell you in how many ways I 
think it fits in with your natural character, and suits the 
particular kind of grace which God has given you. I qelieve 
you will feel it all yourself, as if by intuition, as soon as I 
mention it. If, then, it seems good to your superiors, see 
if you cannot dedicate yourself in your inmost heart with 
trembling love and childlike delight to the majesty of this 
dear attribute. It will suit well with your new name. 
You are called "of the Blessed Trinity!" Hf
PPY you! 
wbat a life of j0YOUS crosses is before yon, a life perhaps of 
bleerling feet, because the ways of CarInel are flinty, but a 
life of a glad heart, because the air of Carmel is so bracing 
and so pure. In all this a special devotion to the omni- 
potence of God will be a great help to you. It will increase 
your gift of faith, and of all our gifts, pt:re faith is the one 
whose increase we ought to seek most especially, while it is 
at the same time the one most capable of increase. It will 
give you huge courage, and it needs huge con rage to bear 
being sanctified. God's hand must always be heavy, while 
He is at work upon our little shrinking souls; even thongh 
He presses as 1ightly as He can. The contemplation of the 
same dear attribute will always fill you full of an inex- 
haustible gladness, singing songs in your heart for eyer. 
It will fill you with fervour. It will fill you, also, \,ith 
exceeding peace. I could go on for ever about this sweet 
Omnipotence. But I mURt not write you a book instead 
of a letter. Here are a few texts about Omnipotence, a'lld 
Irs curious kid{len connection 'With Goa's gentleness and sweet- 
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ness. * They are out of the Book of \Visdonl. the eleventh 
and twelfth 
hapters: "But Thou hast mercy upon all, 
because Thou 
anst do all things. Thou sparest all, because 
they are Thine, Ù J.Aord, ,vho lovest souls. For Thy power 
is the beginning of justice, and because Thou art Lord of 
all, Thou rnakest Thyself gracious to all. Being master of 
power, Thou judgest with tranquillity, and with great rever- 
ence disposest of us; for Thy power is at hand when Thou 
wilt." .Are not all these wonderful words 1 You might 
pray over them for years and not get all the honey out of 
thenl. 01 1 I see volumes of beautiful theology stl'ean1Ïng 
out of them. How sweet heaven will be with all these 
worshipful attributes drowning us in all their vast seas of 
light and love for evermore! Another thing I must say 
about this dear attribute of Olnnipotence. It is full of 
treasures for those who practice holy poverty. There, now. 
I 'lcill stop, or else you will think it as bad as one of my 
long high mass sermons at the Oratory. 
I used to say, God bless JOu a thousand times; now I 
say, God bless you a million times. 
Hold on up that steep Carmel and give God glory. Be 
detached, and St. Teresa will love you.-Ever your most 
affectionate Father in Jesus Christ, F. 'V. FABER. 


LETTER CXXXIII.-To the Same. 


THE ORATORY, LONDON, Easter Sunday, 1861. 
l\Iy DEAR CHILD,-I hope these few lines will catch you 
before you go into retreat. Lent and Holy 'Veek hindered 
my writing before, and now I am so fatigued and worn that 
I can do little in the way of letter-writing. \Vhat a happy 
being you must be I To sit on the ledges of l\Iount Carmel, 
the world in your ears making no more noise, nay less, than 
the humlning of the bees in the thymy sward, and to have 
alway
 outspread before you the vast sea of the interInin- 
able perfections of the 
Iost Holy Trinity-for that 1 sup- 
pose will be the usual food of your prayers. 
Iisty and 
blue the sea, that sea, must look to you now; and yet even 
* Cf. the prayer for the loth Sunday after Pentecost :-" Deus qui 
Dmn ipotentia'ln tua-m pa'l'ccndo maximè c.t misel'undo manifistas." 
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in its indistinctness it is a beauty, a rapture, a gently 
forcible tranquil1ity. 
You will find in "Bethlehem," which I send JOU by Fatber 
Bowden, many things which will help you to thoughts about 
the 
Iost Holy Trinity. 'Vbat a most dear mystery it is ! 
How it seems to throw its arms around us and keep us from 
aU harm 1 How it lifts us up, and carries us, and pillows 
us on itself, and nouri
hes us, and rests us marvellously in 
some enchantment of its own! Humility is easy: it is a 
daring word to say, but I will say it, humility is easy to 
one who specially devotes himself to the contemplation of 
that queen of mysteries: for it not only makes us feel our 
littleness, but it D1akes llS love our littleness, and like to 
feel it. But you must always remember tbe advice of your 
great mother and doctress-that the way to gain 
 grand 
and yet a safe devotion to the Most Holy Trinity is to bave 
a most ardent devotion to the sacred humanitv of Jesus. 
1\Ioreover, if I do not mistake, I infer from your èhroniques, 
that most delicious of books, that there has always been 
in your Order a peculiar atlraít to the mystery of the Resur- 
rection; and you see your retreat and your espousals win 
both be in Paschal-tide. Well, you must make a braye 
resurrection of it, almost an ascension. I feel a
 if you 
were going to heaven. And what last word shall I say 1 
The words of Ecclesiasticus xliv. "Glorify the Lord as 
much as ever you can; for He will yet far exceed, and His 
ID8gnificence is wonderful. Blessing the Lord, exalt Him 
as m nch as you can, for He is above all praise. 'Vhen you 
exalt Him, put forth all your strength, and be not weary, 
for you can never go far enough." 
God give you millions of Ea
ter blessings, and then the 
ETERNAL EASTER.- Ever most affectionately in Jesus and 

Iary, F. 'Yo FABER, 
Of the Oratory. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


IT has lJeen ,veIl said that Father Faber has no claim 
to be considered a spokesman for English Catho1ics. 
A spokeslnan is one who expresses the sentin1ents of a 
large body, being deputed to do so because he under- 
stands and agrees with their opinions. Such a position 
Father Faber never occupied: he was a leader, not 
a spokesman; the mission he accoluplished was to 
ed ucate, not to represent the Catholics of England. 
Although the proofs of this are succinctly stated in a 
letter written to him by Cardinal Wisernan, which will 
be found in the following chapter, it may be wen to 
give them here at greater length. 
When he entered the Church, his first care was to 
}Jut himself in harmony with her spirit, not as he 
found it in a countrr where the remembrance of recent 
persecution, and of the necessity of concealment, still 
ha 111 pered the freedom of its operation; but as it flour- 
ishes in lands where all traditions are its own. 
Especially did he endeavour to study it at its fountain- 
head in the city of Rome, under the shadow' of St. 
Peter's Chair. Fully recognizing the claims of his own 
country to his labours, he made it his business to 
introduce into it in every possible way the devotions 
and practices 

hich are consecrated by the usage of 
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Rome. The :Faith was making rapid progress in 
English hearts, and he Bought to promote its develop- 
Dlent into true Catholic piety. 
HiInself considerahly in advance of his feIlow- 
countrynlen in this particular, he translated and 
printed the various expressions of foreign Catholic 
devotion, teaching and persuading all w 110 came under 
his influence, first to adopt, and. then to disseminate 
them. In one of his sermons he remarked, as though 
in answer to those who objected that Italian practices 
were unsuited to Eng1i
h minds: 
"Truth is not ours to bate and pare down. Truth is 
Hod's; it has Hod's majesty inherent within it, and it will 
convert the souls of men, even when it seems rudest and 
most repelling; and it will do so for this one reason- 
because it is God's truth, and because we through the 
grace of God have boldness and faith to put our trust in it. 
And again, beware of another evil, that of trying to throw 
aside or to pare down what seems most faithful and warm 
in the devotions of foreign lands; do not tell that cruel 
falsehood, do not tell it to those whom you love, and are 
longing and yearning to have within the Church, do not 
tell them that the faith is other here than what it is el
e- 
where; do not throw aside devotion and sweetness, and 
worship and affection, as though they were not fit for us, 
as though God's Church were not one; for this is nothing 
less in reality than to deny the unity of God's Church." ... 
In three especial ways Father Faber may be recog- 
n ized as a leader of English Catholics. First, by the 
publication of the Lives of the Saints. vYith all its 
literary defects, this series did a great work, by fan1Ïli- 
arizing the minds of men ,,
ith the highest examples 
of Christian holiness. Its object was" to help on the 
.. K otes, &c., vol. i p. 368. 
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practice of ascéticism, and to assist those who should 
be lured by God's grace fro In precepts to counsels, frOIH 
the world to the religious life, from ordinary attain- 
ments to the perfection which resides in generosity and 
interior mortification.". Saintly nlaxims and rules 
of conduct were thus introduced, to the profit and 
edification of many, under the authority of narnes to 
\vhich, by reason of the decree of their canonization, 
no exception could be justly taken. Through the 
gradations of the spiritual life, exenlplified in their 
perfection in the annals of the servants of God, men 
were brought to the knowledge and love of Him. 
Father Faber wrote: 


"It is our ignorance of our religion which more than 
anything else prevents our discerning the extreme loving- 
ness of God. To the savage, on whose inobservant mind 
no phenomena are forced but those of power, such as the 
storm, the flash, the sun, the sea, the wind-the Creator 
is simply a Spirit of might. Could he see the affections 
and instincts of animals, as science would put them before 
him, then he would come to change his notion of the 
Creator. So, when men are absorbed in worldly pursuits, 
and do not occupy themselves in the things of God, it is 
only the phenomena of power in religion, such as death, 
Illortal Rin, judgment, hell, predestination, which engage 
their att.ention. They must descend into the minute laws 
of grace, the secrets of prayer, the arrangement.s of merit 
and glory, the affectionateness of indulgences, the sweet 
mysteries of Jesus and Mary, in order to get anything like 
a true idea of the length and breadth of God's amazing 
love. The thunderclap can strike the inattentive; but it 
is only the listener that catches the sea-like whispers of 
the summer air in the pine- tree tops." t 


* Essay on the Interests and Cbaracterij)tics of the Li \'es of the 
Saints, p. 5. 
t All for Jesus, chap. viii. 
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Again, a new illl pulse was given to Catholic devo- 
tion by the hymns and popular services of the London 
Oratory, the one directed and the other written by 
}'ather Faber. Here the prayers and aspirations of 
the Saints are brought into familiar use, to form the 
basis of the spiritual life of many pious souls. The 
plain, unadorned style wherein St. Pllilip directs his 
children to set forth the mysteries of the Faith serves 
the same end. Another most powerful instrument 
is the Confraternity of the Precious Blood, now well 
known in this country. Having prayer for its sole 
object, it unites the supplications of thousauds, and 
not one of its weekly meetings passes without many 
acknowledgments of blessing received through theIne 
One of the great attractions of these services was 
naturally Father Faùer's preaching. His eloquence 
has been thus described by a distinguished ecclesi- 
astic : * 
"As a preacher, he possessed certain gifts beyond any 
one we remember to have heard. He had a facility and 
flexibility of mind and voice, a vividness of apprehension 
and of imagination, a beauty of conception and expression 
-a beauty, that is to the eye and to the ear, with a bright- 
ness of confidence, as of a man who lived in the light and 
peace of God, and a longing desire to make others possess 
the happiness he enjoyed, which we have hardly seen united 
in the same degree." 
Another eminent authority, Dom Prosper Guéranger, 
Abbot of Solesmes, has written as follows: 
" Father Faber was always ready, always abundant and 
copious, always full of unction, di
closing in every word the 
li\-eliness of his faith and the ardour of his love of God. 


* Dublin Review, January 186.1. 
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Rising above all motÏ\Tes of policy and above aU weakness, 
neither his words nor bis pen were ever checked by any 
human consideration. He would never consent to gloss 
over either the absolute formulas of dogma, the severity of 
the moral law, or the maxims of the spiritual life. He was 
aware that among his numerous hearers, Protestants as weIl 
as fervent Christians thronged around him, yet the desire 
of obtaining the unanimous applause of so mixed an audience 
never extorted from him one of those compliances or one 
of those reserves to which it is so easy to give way. His 
holy pride in posEessing the truth through the Church, 
which alone on earth can give it to 1.1S, forbade his accom- 
modating it to men who can only be its humble disciples; 
and if he at times gave offence to certain minds, imitating 
in this respect the Son of God and His apostles, he attracted 
others who felt themseh
es entirely carried away by the 
ferv'our of his words and the force of his convictions." * 
Father Faber's own words \'.ere: "Let us only preach 
and teach the divinity of Jesus, no matter how unin- 
viting n1ay be the notion of theological SE'rmons, and 
we shall soon see how hearts will melt without elo- 
quence of ours, and how Bethlehem and Calvary will 
gi ve out their rich depths of tenderness to the poorest 
and simplest of Christ's humble poor." t For the 
conversion of Protestants, the san1e means were relied 
on; and it was soon found that the simple, unéJrgu- 
mentative explanation of Catholic truth was the most 
efficacious means of bringing wanderers into the fold. 
This is tau
ht in one of Father Faber's hymns I 
" By haughty word, cold force of mind, 
'Ye seek not 
 earts to rn le ; 
Hearts win the heart
 they seek! Behold 
The secrl.t of our school! "t 


.. Le Jlonde, January 25, (864. 
+ All for Jesus, chap. viii. 
:t: St. Philip Neri, No. 79, edition of 1862. 
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After the course of lectures on Protestantism, with 
which the daily evening exercises at the Oratory were 
commenced at Brompton, Father Faber never preached 
a controversial sermon. As in the first days of his 
\Vilfridian Community at Birmingham, he desired that 
an should be carried on as it would be in a Catholic 
country. He would never allow difficulties to be 
thrown in the way of the frequentation of the Oratory 
by Protestants; and in the year 1852, when the Church 
was thronged by strangers whom the International 
Exhibition attracted in the neighbourhood, he allowed 
then1 to walk about it without restraint, sayi
g that 
he would not have it on his conscience to prevent their 
receiving grace by doing so. On the other hanù, their 
prejudices were never considered in his sermons, nor 
in the plan of services carried out under his direction. 
Such was his confidence in the power of the faith that 
he never feared to speak it boldly, or to put forward its 
fullest developments; and thus to those who, although 
Catholics, were not acquainted with the soundness of 
his theological conclusions, his language was sometimes 
startling. On one occasion, at King William Street, 
he began a course of lectures on the Illlmaculate Heart 
of }'fary; but after the delivery of the first he received 
letters from some of his hearers, who objected to the 
doctrines taught. When therefore the time flppointed 
f(Ir the second came, he went into the pulpit, and 
l11erely announced that he had received these ÇOD1- 
plaints relating to his sermon, and that conseq nently 
the course ,vould not be continued, "Because," said 
he, "I trust I know what is due to my Lady's honour 
better than to cast her pearls beïore swine." 
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Conten1poraneously with the publication of the Lives 
of the Saints, and the foundation of the London Ora- 
tory, Father Faber contributed much to the circulation 
in England of foreign spiritual books, as those of Bou- 
don, Surin, Rigoleuc, the two Lallemants, Courbon, 
Lorn bez, and N ouet. The Spiritual Doctrine of Louis 
Lallelnant, and the Octave of Corpus Christi, by Nouet, 
,vere translated at his suggestion, and edited by hinl. 
He also published the School of St. Philip N eri, as a 
supplelllent to the lives of that Saint and of his com- 
pan Ions. 
The third and greatest service which Father Faber 
rendered to English Catholics was the publication of 
his works. Whilst they contain much of the learning 
and piety to be gathered from the perusal of the Li ve:j 
of the Saints, the talent, eloquence, and literary merit 
which they display attract the attention of many who 
would think the Oratorian series beneath their notice. 
They also extend to a wider circle the benefit derived 
by those whose good fortune it was to hear Inany of 
thenl delivered, nearly in the same form, fronl the 
chair of the Oratory. Original and characteristic, their 
every line recalls to anyone who ever forlned part of 
Father Faber's audience the power and fascination of 
nIanner and voice which brought his teaching hOille to 
every listener's heart. 
Between January 1853 and December 1860, that 
is, in the short space of eight years, Father Faber 
wrote and published as many closely-printed volumes. 
During the whole time, the anxiety and responsibility 
of the foundation and government of the Oratory rested 
upon his shoulders, and for the latter five years the 
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charge of the noviciate was added to his cares. He 
was often prostrated by illness, a severe attack infallibly 
füllowing the completion of one of his books: he took 
his turns of preaching with the rest of the Community, 
ánd his leisure time \vas further shortened by the 
nurnerous calls upon him for assistance and advice. 
The preparation for his books was always elaborately 
made: 
"It has been my custom," he wrote in the preface to 
Spiritual Conferences, "to have the notes of them, very 
full and detailed, prepared several weeks, often several 
lllonths, before delivering them. They were then revised 
before preaching, and very often annotated immediately 
after preaching, when necessary or desirable changes struck 
me in the act and fervour of delivery. There is nothing 
which brings out any want of logical sequence, or any dis- 
proportionate arrangement of thoughts more vividly than 
the act of preaching, and I have repeatedly profited by this 
fact. The notes were then laid aside, some for two years, 
some for one year, some for a few months, before I finally 
revised them for writing, and at last wrote them out. I 
have long adopted this custom with what concerned the 
spiritual life, so as to secure myself from putting forth 
mere views struck out in heat, and also that I might con- 
yert the opinions expressed, whatever their intrinsic value 
nlight be, into judgments ascertained with care, matured 
by experience, and revised with jealous repetition under 
various circumstances and in different moods of mind." 


Instances of Father Faber's sedulous compilation of 
nlaterials are given in the following letters: 


LETTER CXXXIV.-To THE REV. J. B. MORRIS. 


ARDESCAPLE CASTLE, HELEXSBURGH, N.B., 
Jvly 17, 1858. 
1\ly volume of Conference:, was rearly for the press months ago, 
and Bethlehem nearly a year ago. Bli
 Christmas year is the 
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ear1iest date at which I shalll'ublish Bethlehem, as it i
 a wildi
:h 
Fa berian book. . . . 
Remember in catalogue reading, that illY Calvary, preached in 
the Lent of '57, after eight year:;' reading, is now awaiting the 
period of gestation before I write it-so mention to me any books 
you see on the Pa:::sioll. I lJave about a hundred, some very yalu- 
ablp, which Watts RusseU got at an old place in Venice. 1vly 1nst 
work öt Calvary was an analysis of all the stigmata and passional 
phenomena of the saints, ont of Görres and others. . 
I hope you'll be able to rt'ad Scotns. I can't. I am oblige.J 
to do him in :\lontefortino. Snbtilis himself is like a nee(ile in 
a bottle of hay. 
J.ETTER OXXXV.-To E. H. THOMPSON, E
Q. 
ST. 1\IARY'S, SYDENHAM HILL, S.E., 
Augu8t 23, 1857. 
The editor of a Review should not IÌ\'e in the country, wh('re 
he can lay down the law to a ciique of per.;OIlS inferior to lJimself 
in mind. He should live in a capital city, measuring his nlllld 
with others, and getting sand-l1aperised. A re\ iewer should, 
8 bove all thin:-:s, regard fact
 with respect, but he only comes to 
do so by the friction of intellectual society. I suppose that., hav- 
ing lived so long with old W ordswol'th, I have imhihed 
onle of 
his care1essness about criticism. For nearly ten years of the last 
twelve I have thought out a set of ideas, conceived a series of 
some fourteen 1100ks which should embody thelll. prepared my- 
self by slow study and even the learning of some new languages 
to write them, and invented al'ti
tic Ibrms which 
hould 
uit my 
capab11ities. I go on, when health al1o\\"s, patiently working at my 
idea, and hardly ever having to remould any part of it. None, r 
am sure, more keenly feels the inferiority of the execution to t}'e 
idea; but also, I think, many will see more and more unity awl 
charal'teristic type as each book COlnes out. Thus I am preocc'lt- 
palo, as the Italians say, and don't care much for criticisln. \\ hell 
the work is done, valeat quantum-and n1Y intention will be my 
reward. So far, I am only surprised at my suece

, and frightened 
as wt.ll as surprised. 
Father Faber wrote rapidly, and his manuscripts 
scarcely ever needed a correction before they were sent 
to the printers. The fair sheets of straw-coloured paper, 
closely covered with neat lines of peculiar character, 
resemble a carefully made copy rather than original 
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matter, frequently embracing vexed theological ques- 
tions which required the most delicate handling. 
The first of those works on which Father Faber's repu- 
tation as an author mainly rests, " AU for Jesus," was 
written for the press in a period of about six weeks. Its 
second title, "The Easy Ways of Divine Love," explains 
its popular nature. The preface thus describes its scope: 
" As a son of St. Philip I haye espl'cially to do with t he world, 
an(l with people living in the world, and trying to be good there, 
and to 
anctify themselves in ordinaJY vocations. It is to such 
I :-peak: and I am putting before thl:'m not high thh'gs, Lut 
things which are at once attractive as devotions, and also tend to 
raise their fervour, to quicken their Jove, and to increase their 
sensible sweetness in practical religion alld its ùutips. I want to 
make piety bright and happy to tho:.;;e who need such helps as I 
do myself. I have nc It yentured to aim higher. If it causes one 
heart to love our dearest Lord a trifle more warmly, God will have 
hlessed both the work and its writer far abo\'e their deservin;,},." 


This volume, published in July 1853, was received 
by the public with a cordiality which far exceeded the 
expectations of its author. A large edition was sold 
in less than a month; a second and third rapidly fol- 
lowed, and a fourth appeared before Easter I 854. The 
work met with a similar reception in other countries; 
three French translations of it were published, the sale 
of which has reached more than forty thousand copies, 
whilst in America its circulation hr.s been far beyond 
what had been predicted for it. Its popularity has been 
well maintained, and none of Father Faber's succeed- 
ing works have attained the same circulation, either in 
England or abroad. He had, however, no reason to 
complain of their receptio:a; whatever he wrote was 
eagerly welcomed and immediately translated into 
different languages. As the translations appeared in 
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French, German, Polish, Italian, Flemish, or Spanish, 
they were most favourably criticised by the leading 
organs of Oatholic opinion in each country. In France 
especially they were received with enthusiasm, and soon 
nlade their way throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, national feeling being humoured by the sub- 
stitution of "Austerlitz" for " vVaterloo" in the first 
chapter of "All for Jesus." The various schools of 
Oatholic thought in that country agreed in approving 
of them: Mgr. Sibour, late Archbishop of Paris, lost 
no opportunity of recommending all of them, but espe- 
cially "Growth in Holiness," as "òrawn from the purest 
sources of Oatholic tradition," while 
L Louis Veuillot 
wrote, in his "Historiettes et Fantaisies " :- 
"J'entremêle mon Tableau Politique de quelques tranches des 
OonferencesSpirituelles du P. Faber. Livre ascétique, livre AngLis, 
livre traduit; et pourtant j'y prends gotH. Véritablell,ent Ie doc- 
teur Faber est un mâitre homme, et je sai
 grand gré an P. AblJé 
de me l'avoir mi
 aux mains. II roule son pécheur, Ie masse, Ie pe- 
lote, Ie broie, Ie désosse avec un art qui fait pénétrer Ie jour dans 
beaucoup de recoins que 1'0n tenait soignem::ement fermé
. . . . 
"J e continue à me distraire avec le P. Faber, qui me fait des 
peurs Lleues, accompagnées de fortes envies de con\"er;-;ion. Ce 
P. Faber est un maître écorcheur, et il a des pinces étranges pour 
saisir les fibres les plus tenues et les plus cilchées f::OUS la peau 
qu'il enlève dextreInent." 


The following are the words of t.he venerable Abbot 
of Solesmes, 'W h 0 is alluded to in the last extract: 
"It will be agreed that Father Faber united in himself nl
UlY 
of those qualifications which make up the true spiritual writer- 
holiness of life, knowledge of divine things, and experience of 
the operation
 of grace both in himself anfl in others. A soun,[ 
theology enabled him to speak wOl'thily of its mysteries, a faith 
scrupulously orthodox guided his mind in safety through the 
rocks with which his path was strewn, a profound and well- 
rea::::oned study of ascetical and mystical books of every school 
directed his course rightly in a world which is far above the 
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w(.rld of nature, an intimate acquaintance with the Lives of the 
Saints revealed to him the secrets of grace, aud a cOIllplde 
humility accompanied him during his whole career as a spiritual 
writer. Tl:ere is not a page of Father Faber, whetber it be 
severe or sparkling, in which we do not discover the saiut, the 
lllan who Hever wrote a single line to put forward or recommend 
himself." * 
Father Faber possessed many qualifications for the 
spiritual direction of souls. His kindliness of heart 
and geniality of manner readily won confidence, and 
he brought to the solution of questions proposed to him 
a clear judgment, an unaffected piety, and a remark.. 
able gift of discernment of spirit. He was, moreover, 
intinlately acquainted with the literature of the spiri- 
tuallife, and "ith its extraordinary as well as ordinary 
phenomena. It was his intention to write three trea- 
tises on this subject, and he gave some account of his 
plan in the second chapter of the only one which was 
ever finished, "Growth in Holiness; or, The Progress 
of the Spiritual Life," published at the end of I 854. 
"I have made a sort of map of the spiritual life in my own 
mint1. I have divided it jnto three regions of very unequal ex- 
ten t and ùf very diversified interest. First there comes the 
region of beginnings, a wonderful time, so wonderful that nobody 
realizes huw wonderful it is, till they are out of it, and can look 
back on it. Tllen 
tretches a vast extent of "...ilderl1ess, full of 
temptation, f.;truggle, and fatigue, a place of work and suff
r- 
ing, wjth angels, good and bad, winging their way in every 
direction, the roads hard to find and sHppery under foot, anti 
Jesus with the cro:-s meeting us at every turn. This is ten or 
twelve times the length of the first region. Then come3 a region 
of beautiful, wooded, watered, yet rocky nlountains, lovely yet 
say age too, liable to terrific tempests and to those sudden over- 
('astings of bright nature, which charac:erise mountain district
. 
This last is the land of high prayer, of bra\ye self-crucifixion
, of 
mYBtical trials, and of heights of superhuman detachment and ab- 
jection who
e rarefied atmosphere only c1w;:;en souls can breatllf>." 
The first of the three volulnes necessary for the 
* Le .J[onde. January 25, 1864. 
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conlpletion of this sketch was to have been entitled 
" First Fervours," and the third, " The Gate of Heaven:' 
" Growth in Holiness" is occupied with the direction 
of souls engageJ in traversing the central \yilderness 
described in the above extract, " the wilderness of long 
patient perseverance in the hUIubling practices of solid 
virtue." After a prelhninary statement of their con- 
dition, the author deals successively with the dangers 
they have to fear, the precautions it is necessary that 
they should take, and the practices by which their 
well-beiug is to be ensured. He was accustomed to 
say that the keynote of the whole was the chapter on 
...-\.biding Sorrow for Sin, and this, with the four imme- 
diately preceding, on Prayer, Temptations, Scruples, and 
the office of Spiritual directur, fonns the most interesting 
and valuable portion of the book. Considering the great 
variety of opinion which exists upon these subjects, the 
conclusions of Father Faber's treatise have been but 
little questioned, and its reception bears witness to the 
success of his attempt" to harmonize the ancient and 
lilodern spirituality of the Church, with somewhat per- 
haps of a propension to the first, and to put it before 
English Catholics in an English shape, translated into 
native thought and feeling, as well as language." it- 
The Feast of Corpus Christi, 1855, was the tinle 
selected by Father Faber for the publication of "The 
Blessed Sacrament; or, The Works and Ways of God." 
It was written to "popularize certain portions of the 
science of theology, in the same way as handbooks and 
manuals have popularized astrollo:ny, geology, and other 
physical sciences," and it met with so much favour that 
it Prefatory Letter. 
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a second edition was soon called for, although the first 
had consisted of two thousand copies. In its foul 
books the Blessed Sacrament is considered as the 
Greatest Work of God, the Devotion of Catholics, a 
Picture of God, and a Picture of Jesus. It contains, 
together with a vast mass of learning and research, 
SOllle of the most beautiful passages ever written by 
the author. The first three pages of the third section 
of the second book, the Babe and the Host, are a good 
specimen of his power of uniting clear theological 
teaching with rare eloquence of expression. 
The opening sentences of the Creator and the 9rea- 
ture, which ,vas published toward the end of 1856, 
show that it was written in the autumn of I 85 5 
 at 
St. Mary
s, Sydenhanl. No sooner was one book fairly 
launched than Father Faber set to work upon another
 
which itself had been for SOllle time in one stage or 
another of its preparation. The Creator and the 
Creature "stands t.. the author's other works in the 
re1ation of source and origin. It has been this view 
of God, pondered for years
 that has given rise to the 
theological bias visible in the other books, as well as 
to the opinions expressed on the spiritual life:" and 
cc this treatise explains in detail the point of view from 
which the author habitually looks at all religious 
questions, of }Jractice as well as of speculation." It is 
divided into three parts; the first" a description of the 
phenomena around us, a detailed account of what it is 
to have a Creator, and of what follows from our beina 
o 
His creatures: the result of this inquiry being to find 
that creation is simply an act of divine love, and can- 
not be accounted for on any other 
apposition than th;1t 
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of an Ï1nmfllse and eternal love :" the second, occupied 
with the difficulties and delJths of this creative love; and 
the third, answering ohjections started in the course of 
the inquiry, chiefly those concerning the nUBlber of the 
eJect, and concluding with an account of the nature, 
power, and prevalence of worldliness, the only escape 
from ,vhich is "personal love of the Creator, a religion 
which is simply a service of love, a 10'7e which brings 
us within the suck of that gulf of the Divine Beauty 
which is our holiness here as it is our hapl,iness here- 
after." 
The next book, which Father :Faber published before 
the Lent of 1858, was" The Foot of the Cross; or, The 
Sorrows of 
lary." It was part of a series of works 
on the Passion of our Blessed Lord, wl1Ích was left 
inco1l1plete at the author's death. Besides a minute 
account and analysis of each of our Lady's Dolours, 
showing an unusual acquaintance with mystical the- 
ology, it contains a chapter on her martyrdom in then1, 
their fountains and characteristics, and the spirit and 
devotion with which they should be regarded, conclud- 
ing 
-ith a comparison, in itself almost a treatise of 
theology, between her Compassion and the Passion of 
her Son. In a notice of cc The Foot of the Cross," which 
appeared in the Civiltà Cattolica,. the organ of the 
most distinguished writers of the Society of Jesus, 
Father Faber is styled" the eloquent writer of ascetical 
\vorks, which unite the most nlystical devotion to the 
1l10st profound theological learning. In fact," the ar- 
ticle proceeds to say, "we consider this one of the best 
Looks ever published on the Dolours of }.!r,ry. . . 
 
* January I867
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There will be found in it the most notable features of 
the life of :\fary, and very beautiful reflections on tbe 
Passion of our Divine Bedeenler; besides great clear- 
ness of doctrine, 111uch valuable teaching concerning 
the Christian life, and investigations of great subtlety 
on the subject-luatter of the book itself." 
The volun1e of Spiritual Conferences, published early 
in 1859, represents fairly enough the sermons which 
Father Faber was in the habit of preaching. Some- 
tinIes, as in the case of "Heaven and Hel1," two 
sern10ns have been thrown into one Conference. The 
volume abounds in tLe author's characteristic excel- 
lences, and, taken as a whole, is perhaps one 'of tbe 
most brilliant which ever proceeded from his pen. 
The teaching is often conveyed in short, epigrammatic 
sentences, full of practical wisdom, which strongly 1'e- 
senlble the Sapiential books of Scripture. In the first 
Conferences, on Kindness, a sentence occurs wherein 
he unwittingly describes himself: "A genial man is 
both an apostle and an evangelist; an apostle, because 
he brings lllell to Christ; an evangelist, because h
 
portrays Christ to men." 
"The Precious Blood; or, The Price of our Salvation;' 
was written for, and dedicated to, the Confraternity 
of that name at the Oratory, counting (Lent, 1860) 
upward of thirty-eight thousand members, a nun1ber 
which has been much increased since that time. Nu- 
merous examples are to be found in this book of Fatl er 
}"'aber's power of making religion attraétive, and of 
enticing men to the practice of it, without making any 
abatement of its principles. Thus he writes (p. 2 16) : 
" Roses grow on briars, say the wise men of the \yorld, 
2 D 
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with that sententious morality which thinks to lllake 
virtue truthful by making it dismal. Yes! but as the 
very different spirit of piety would say, it is a truer' 
truth that briars bloom ,vith roses. If roses haV"e 
thorns, thorns also have roses. This is the rule of 
life. Yet every body tells us one side of this truth, 
and. nobody the other." In the last chapter the author 
thus recapitulates his work: 
""\Ve began with reft.ecting on the luystery of the Precious 
Bloo(l, because all devotion starts Lest wi
h doctrine. The in- 
credibilities of divine love beconle more cl'edible when we have 
learned them first tl5 dogluas. It was also the lllOre neces
ary to 
begin with doctrine in the case of a devotion, which claims to be 
an adoration also. 'Ve then turnl->d from God to lllan, and strove 
to fonn a right estimate of the Precious Blood by studying from 
vari,)tis points of view our extreme need of it, and our ÌInllleasnr- 
able wretchedness without it. 'Ve then traversed it:; enlpire, 
learlletl its character by studying the method of its goverllnlent, 
and judged of its Ulaóuificence by the splenclour of its dominion. 
Our next step was to unfold its chronicles. 'Ye found there a 
whole revelation of God, and llluch of the seeret history of his 
eternity. "\Ve discovered there our own place in creation by dis- 
covering our place in the procession of the Precious Blood. From 
its history' we passed to its biography, to that notable charac- 
teri3tic of it which especially reveals its sphit,-its prodigality. 
\\T(
 saw then how God's prodigalities are not exces-es, but Ulost 
orderly 111af!uificences; au,l also how onr poverty is so extl'ellle 
that we can only live on frolll day to day Ly bein,
 economi('al of 
God's 1110st exuberant liberalities. As we had begun with doc- 
trine aIld adoration, we have had to end with practice and rleyo- 
tion. The histor
T, the characteristics, and the spirit of the de- 
votiun to the Precious Blood have been the concluding subjects 
of our reflections." 


In eXplaining the alliance of this devotion with 
others, and especially with that to the Sacred IIeart, 
Father Faber shows the foundation on which his long- 
standing preference of it rested (p. 307): 
"It was precisely the Precious Blood, and nothing but the 
Prt:cious Bloorl. which WB.F the chosen instrnment tjf ('ur redemp. 
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tion. It is this singular reality, this UllmateJ office, thit. lln:-;hared 
privilege, in which the grandeur of the Precious Blood reside
, a 
gràlldeur which is also communicated to the devotion. . . . The 
mysterious fact that the Blood, and only the Blood of Jesus, was 
the chosen price of man's redemption, and that it was only the 
Blood, and the Blood sbed to death, which did actually redeem 
us, confers a distinctive majesty upon the Precious Blood, in which 
our Lord's Body aud His Soul only participate cOllcomitantly." 


It was alt:o as the characteristic devotion of this age, 
and its special worship of the Sacred Humanity, to which 
the instinct of the Ohurch, under the guidance of the 
Holy Father, is now turning, that Father Faber loved 
to regard the devotion to the Precious Blood. In the 
last chapter of his book, he thus expresses himself: 
"There was already a commemorative feast of the Precious 
Blood in Lent. But when Pius IX. returlled to the Holy City 
from his exile at Gaeta, he issued a decree to the whole world, 
instituting a new feast of the Precious Blood on the first Sunday 
ill July. There is surely a great significance in this decree. The 
Holy See bas taken the lead in this special devotion, and has 
thereby in1ll1ensely increased its popularity, the usual result of 
authority. l\Ioreover, the selection of the devotion is of still 
greater significance. The lates
 new devotion of the Church was 
the de\70tion to the Sacred Heart. The choice has fallen nex.t 
upon the Precious Blood, which is, as it were, a develo}Jluent of 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart. So that there is a sort of hi:5- 
Ìt)rical or chronological fitness ill it. It seems part of Catholic 
piety to believe, that. while these things are by no means sup- 
pu:;.ed to lie within the gift of infallibility, there is a peculiar 
guidancê of the Holy Spirit in them." 


Pather :Faber published his last great work, entitled 
H Bethlehem," at the beginning of Advent 1860. In the 
preface he expresses his obligations to Father Antony 
Hutchison for" all that is correct and accurate and pic- 
torial about the scenes which it describes," and proceeds 
to explain that" where the imagery bears upon itself 
so many traces of the lochs of th
 Olyde, and the mOUll- 
t
ins of Argyll," this is owing to his residenc'2 at A rd<'l1- 
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caple while engaged upon its composition. As its name 
implies, it is a treatise on the mysteries of the Sacred 
Infancy. The author used to say tbat he wrote the rest 
of his books to please others, but" Bethlehem" to plea:se 
himself. 
The eight works thus enumerated do not represent 
the whole of Father Faber's literary productions during 
the period between 1853 and 186 I. He published 
in I 8 5 7 a collected edition of his Poems, the different 
volumes in which they had formerly appeared being out 
of print; and a year later he reprinted his poem of Sir 
Lancelot. Considerable additions were made to most of 
them: among tbese, Prince Amadis, a fragment before, 
was completed: and the author's visit to :i\1alta in 185 I 
enabled him to insert a description of that island in the 
" l{nights of St. John." Perhaps the most interesting 
are those concerning the earlier period of his life, which 
are full of affectionate and religious feeling. Of the 
rest, some are reminiscences of travel, vivid and bril- 
liant pictures, others ,vere written at Oxford, and have 
almost the character of hymns, whilst a large number 
relate to his sojourn in the Lake District. "Then they 
were first published, the phraseology of the North 
Country was not so well known 'as at present; and his 
printer three times returned to him a sonnet in ,vhich 
the ,yord "tarn" occurs, with the line 
"By the Llack barn wh
re Fairfield meet
 Helvel1yn !" 
In n10st of his compositions it is apparent that his 
master and model was .1\1r. Wordsworth. 'Vhen at 
Ambleside he was a great favourite with the venerable 
poet, but some years previous to tbat time, he had been 
proud to style himself a VV ordsworthian. The adn1Ïra- 
tion 'was reciprocal, and on one occasion, when staying' 
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at Elton, :hIre "'T ordsworth remarked, that" if it ,vas not 
for Frederick Faber's devoting himself so much to his 
sacred calling, he would be the poet of his age." 
The writer is indebted to 
ir. Aubrey de Vere for 
the following letter :- 
ATHENÆC'M CLt'B, .Ap1"il30, 1872. 
DEAR FATHER BOWDEN,-I well remember our conversation 
a1Jout 'Vord
worth's remark on Father Faber's extraordinary ap- 
preciation of Kature. He had been enlarging to me on the ex- 
treme rareness of the gift. He remarked that although we lived 
in an age of descriptive poetry, \"ery few of our modern poets had 
possessed. the faculty of seeing Nature as she reaUy is. He ended, 
as near1y as I remember, in the
e worùs :-" There is one excep- 
tion, however. I refer to a young man who used to live at Amhle- 
Bille at one time-Frederick Faber. I consi<1er that he had not 
only as good an eye for Nature as myself, but even a better eye. 
'Yhen we walked together on the 1110untains, he frequently pointed 
out to me effects which, with all my great experience of our 
mountains, I haò not detected." 
Even this high praise, from the severest of all critics where 
the de1ineation of N atnre was concerned, will hardly surprise 
anyone who has read, and been worthy of reading, the exquisite 
de5criptive poetry of " Sir Lancelot," and, indeed, of many other 
nmon
 Father Faber's poems. The combination of this keen ap- 
preciation of Nature with a spirituality and a constant reference 
to the supernatural, not less remarkable, appears to me to be the 
gre<lt characteri
tic of Father Faber's poetry-poetry des
ined, 
dou htless, to become one day far better known that it is at 
present.-Believe me, faithfully yours, ACBREY DE YERE. 


" Ethel's Book," each story of which was written in a 
single morning, was also published in 1858. Its aim 
is told in the short letter of dedication: "Suppose we 
take the angels instead of fairies, and the dead instead 
of ghosts, and then see how we get on ? " 
The notes of other books, on Calvary, the Holy Ghost, 
the Fear of God, t\VO chapters of which were written in 
full. and the Immaculate Heart, were put into a for- 
ward state of preparation, but remained incomplete at 
the time of the author's death. SOITIe of them have been 
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published as they were found, in t,vo volumes, under 
the title, "Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects," 
a wealth of thought and meditation, although, like the 
gleaning after the harvest, collpcted by unskilful hands, 
when the reaper had gonp to his rest. 
Father Faber's Book of Hymns remains to be noticed. 
A few were printed in 1848, for the use of the con- 
gregation at St. Wilfrid's, and many others were added 
in a volume called " Jesus and Mary," which appeared 
in 1849. More were given in the" Oratory Hymns," 
but in an abridged form, and others remained which 
had not yet been made public. In order that it might 
correspond with the Psalter, the author chose the num- 
ber one hundred and fifty as the limit of his collection, 
,vhich ,vas published in 1862. In Catholic churches, 
wherever the English language is spoken, the use of 
Father Faber's Hymns is almost universal. Some of 
them, as "The Pilgrims of the Night," and" The Land 
beyond the Sea," are widely circulated as sacred songs. 
Many are to be found in Protestant collections. Among 
others, " Hymns Ancient and Modern" contains several, 
and the "Hymnal Noted" no less than twenty-four; 
the chief favourites being, "0 come and mourn with 
me awhile," "The Precious Blood," "I was wandering 
and weary," " Sweet Saviour! bless us ere ,ve go," and 
"0 Paradise! 0 Paradise! ,. " 


* The following passage occurs in an article in the "
ronth " for Sep- 
tember 1891, on "Cardinal Newman as a Musician," by E. Bellasis :- 
"In 1889 he (the C
rdinal) had been very ill, and when recovering 
paid to a Father: 'Father Faber wrote the hymn called the "Eternal 
Years." I have al ways had the g' eatest affection for it-quite a pas- 
sionate affection for it-in cunnection with Father Faber, and I always 
used to think that when I came to die I should like to have it sung to 
me; and I want you to play it for me.' ' 'V ould a harmonium do l' 
, Yes, a harmonium would be ju
t the thing; perhaps one could be 
Bp:tred me.' So. when evening had set in_ a harmonium was put in 
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Iany of the characteristics of Father Faber's writ- 
ings appear on the surface; but there are others which 
only a thoughtful investigation will discover. In order 
to make theology popular, it is necessary that the ex- 
positions of it should be clear and true; and in his 
works it will be found that under the fau1iliar and 
ardent language of a preacher there lies an extreme 
accuracy of theological statement; so that passages 
which are seemingly written with carelessness of exu- 
berant eloquence will bear the closest examination as 
simple statements of doctrine. Again, his intimate 
knowledge of the human heart and its workings is 
seen in all his books, but more especially in "The Foot 
of the Cross," which treats of suffering, as well as in 
cc Growth in Holiness," and the Spiritual Conferences, 
which display a remarkable familiarity with the inge- 
nuity of men in deceiving their consciences. 
The chapter Inay fitly conclude with the words of 
the article in the" Dublin Review" for January 1864, 
to which reference has been already made: 
" We know of no one man who has done more to make the ID2D 
of his day Jove God and aspire to a higher path of the interior 
Ii, e; and we know no man who so nearly represents to ns the 
mind and the preaching of St. Bernarù and St. Bernardine of 
Siena, in the tenderness and beauty with which he has surrounded 
t he names of J eSl1S and :\Iary." 
the passage bet
veen his two rooms, a Father knelt at his i'\ide reciting 
each verse, whIle two others played and sang the' Eternal Years.' 
'Some people,' he then said, 'have liked my "Lead, kindly Light," 
and it is the voice of one in darkness a
king for help from our Lord. 
But this (the" Eternal Years ") is quite different. This is one with full 
light, rejoicing in suffering with our Lord, so that mine compares un- 
favourabl.v with it. This is what those who like ., Lead, kindly Light" 
have got to come to-they have to learn it.' Then they played and 
Bang it over again. And he said at the end, 'I thank you with all my 
heart. God bless yon. I pray that when you go to heaven you may 
hear the angels singing with the genius that God has endowed them 
with. God bless yon.' " 
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. 
ALTHOUGH Father Faber had been for a long time in 
a critical state of health, owing to the complication of 
diseases fronl which he suffered, it was not until the 
close of the year 186 I that his work ,vas seriously 
interrupted. His career as an author was never re- 
sumed after that time, and the four sermons which he 
preached in the Lent of 1863, can hardly be con- 
sidered an exception to the rule of silence which was 
Ünposed upon him. On the Feast of All Saints, 186 I, 
he began the Octave of the Holy Souls at the Oratory 
with a sernlon on "Our Dead,"" and on the 4th of 
K ovember, preached the panegyric of St. Charles at St. 

Iary of the Angels, Bayswater. On the I I th of the 
saIne month, the day after the consecration of Dr. 
Cornthwaite, Bishop of Beverley, by Cardinal Wise In an, 
at the Oratory, Father Faber left London for Arundel 
Castle, "7 hither he \vas sunlllloned to visit the Very 
Rev. Canun Tierney, then lying on his deathbed. 
Shortly after his arrival, Father Faber was seized by 
a violent attack of bronchitis. Inflammation of the 
lungs speedily resulted, and symptoms of disease of 
the heart which manifested themselves made the ease 


it- N utes, &c., vol. ii. p. 387. 
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alarming. For a few da
rs the greatest anxiety was 
felt concerning him, although his medica1 adviser, 
lr. 
Evershed, of Arundel, in whom he had the greatest 
confidence, did not consider the danger so imminent 
as to require the administration of the last sacraments. 
True to his habits of work, Father Faber insisted on 
seeing every day the proof-sheets which were sent to 
hitn of tbe new edition of his ByuIns, and even made 
additions to them. On hearing that Lady 
Iinna 
Howard, who assisted him in the revision of them, 
had expressed surprise that he could write such beauti- 
ful verses as the 19th, 20th, and 2 I st of "The Starry 
Skies," when suffering so much, he asked whether she 
did not know that swans always sang sweetest when 
they were going to die ? 
Happily the disease took a favourable turn, and 
Father Faber, rallying with his usual po"wer, was able 
to return to London in time to keep the Feast of the 
Imn1aculate Conception with his COlnnlunity. In a 
letter to the writer, dated November the 29th, 186 I, 
the Rev. F. Balston, who had been despatched from 
London as infil'marian on the first tidings of Father 
Faber's illness, thus describes the dispositions of his 
p:ttient: 


"The Father must look forward to a life of suffering. 
He is not in the leaßt dismayed about this. He says he 
has felt for two years that his heart was wrong-and that 
he does not feel the least desire that things should be 
otherwise. He says that if God does not choose to take 
him now-and he says that he knows well enough that he 
is not fit for it-he is most wil1ing that God should punish 
him for twenty years, if He will only give him the grace 
of final perseverance. He says God has been wonderfully 
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good to him this illness-he ,vas.quite peevishly fretful to 
get home whilst it was coming on-but from the hour 
when he was actually prostrate he is not aware that he has 
had even the slightest temptation to murmur or be inl- 
patient-and to his surprise, he cannot feel the least desire 
that any of his sufferings should be less. The one he has 
felt hardest to bear has been the complete prostration with 
the inability to lie down, but even this has given him a 
joyous devotion to the posture of Jesus on the cross. At 
the same time he begs us to remember that he is in the 
midst of a ducal palace, with stacks of down-pillows an 
about him, his own people to nurse him, all the servants 
literally making a joy of sitting up with him, and taking 
all kinds of trouble, even the very children of the house 
haying independent services for him in the room where. 
their father died, and the Duchess determined he shall be 
healed in the best possible way; so, as he observes, there 
is not much likeness between him and Jesus on the cross." 


He himself sent the follo\ving to l\Ir. 'Vatts Russell, 
Decernber 6, 186 I : 


LETTER CXXXVI. 
It has pleased Almighty God to raise me up from the 
bed of death in a very wonderful manner, and I take an 
early opportunity of dictating a few lines to my infirmarian, 
to say with what interest I read your letter. . . . 
I hope you won't let those da.rling boys pass through 
London again without coming to the Oratory. You know 
it is not to me only, but to many of us that they are dear. 
Yon have so many things to pray for that I hardly like to 
ask you for special prayers: but if you have the time I 
should greatly value from you three Te Deums, and that 
you should ask your favourite St. Gertrude to present them 
to the Divine l\Iajesty: the first to thank God for all the 
sufferings of my late illness, the second to thank him for 
nIl the graces and spiritual sweetnesses experienced durÏ1lg 
it, and the third to thank Him for His holy will in my 
recovery. 
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:Father Faber's recovery fronl this illness was far 
fronl complete, and the Fathers judged it arlvisable, 
with the concurrence of ::\Ir. E. Tegart, jun., who was 
then his medical attendant, to request him to abstain 
from preaching during the \vho1e of the ensuing year. 
To this he consented, but he remained at Brompton, 
directing and superintending all the ,,'ork of the Con- 
gregation as usual. 
At the beginning of 1862, he ,vrote to l\lr. !\larshall, 
the author of "Christian }fissions," a letter testifying 
his extreme gratification with that ,york, in \vhich -he 
remarks: 
"\Vhat strikes and pleases me most in the book; is the 
way in which it brings out how utterly soaked and satu- 
rated you are with Christian instincts and 
eo;. Of course 
pious books are another affair; but I know of no writer 
so thoroughly Christian as you are, except Louis N euillot. 
It is this which so makes me delight in his books. The 
very love story in Cà et Là, or the Breton fun, are so 
intensely Christian. It oozes out, like blood from a living 
man: it is not trotted out nor consciously expressed. So 
with the Parfum de Rome, its very nonsense, and wit aud 
fun are all so indelibly Christian. It is this which strikes 
me so much in your book, and I can't help telling you so. 
God bless yon a thousand times for the grand boon these 
volumes are to the Church! You will not have fair play, 
either in sale or in reviews; but you will have a silent and 
growing success, and a success with souls." 
On the 2 3rd of January he wrote, in answer to a 
question on mystical theology: 


LETI'ER CXXXVII.-To :r.!. WATTS RUSSELL, ESQ. 
I should hardly be a fair judge, for two reasons. First, 
my spiritual life has so changed during the past years that 
I can take little, if any, interest in theological refinements, 
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which once were the delight of my meditations. It seems 
as if God arrested me at the threshold, and so filled the 
general truth with surpassing sweetness, and at the same 
time 'with vague Inisty intelligence, that I cannot proceed 
to details, and I feel almost a dislike to having truths 
brought nearer or made clearer. For instance, "With the 
Passion I say to myself, "Passus sub Pontio Pilato," and 
I can go no nearer and see no clearer, without appearing to 
lose the presence of God, and to dull the sensation of His 
touch. However, enough of that. Second, I am in my 
devotional instincts rather out of harmony with some of 
those you quote. Intensely as I admire 1\'1. Olier, I find 
his spirit most uncongenial to mine. There is something 
in that interior mincemeat of spirituality which I cannot 
digest. It seems never to forget itself, its postures, or the 
graceful arrangements of its toga, even in the presence 0f 
God. There is no St. Francis-like childishness. No Ï1npulse, 
none of that intensely reverential familiarity, which belongs 
to Italian and Spanish saints. Delightful as his life is, the 
sanctity never forgets to be French by becoming utterly 
Catholic. How seldom can you find that un-Italian element 
utterly absent in a French life of an uncanonized person. 
I know of no instance except him who is the object of my 
most enthusiastic and filial love, that wonderful copy of my 
own St. Philip, the Curé d'Ars. 
",Vith regard to Grignon de Montfort, my devotion to him 
began in 1846 and 47. I got his life from old Lord Shrews- 
bury, and I have it still. I have made two attempts with 
his" Vraie Dévotion." One some years since, and the other 
a short time ago. Indeed, I made an attempt to model my 
whole life on his devotion to Mama. But I could not do 
so without great violence, and much interior. suffering. It 
is a great delight to me that the Nihil obstat of the Con- 
gregation of Rites testifies that all is right. But with my 
present low attainments I am unable to embrace it. I am 
delighted with the book, with its sweet sensible unction, and 
its glorious fire, and I owe much to it in the way of in- 
creased devotion to l\Iama. But parts jar me beyond what 
I can tell you; and after twice studying the report of the 
proceedings in the "Analecta Juris Pontificii," I cannot 
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but feel that, while the answer of the Avvocato dei Santi 
proves that the objections establish nothing in him against 
faith or morals, it does no more. It fails to bring the 
teaching home to me as acceptable doctrine. 
Before many rDonths had elapsed, Father Faber saw 
reasons for changing this opinion; and, feeling himself 
uneq ual to the task of original conlposition, dictated 
to Father Herbert Harrison the translation of the trea- 
tise on true devotion to the Blessed Virgin, by the 
Venerable Grignon de 1lontfort, which was published 
by 1\1essrs. Burns and Lambert. Shortly afterward 
another version of the same treatise was published 
in Dublin, with the imprimatur of Archbishóp, now 
Cardinal Cullen. 
The summer months of 1862 were passed by Father 
Faber at St. Mary's, Sydenham; but his health often 
failed him, as appears in the following extracts from 
letters addressed to the writer, who was then in S\vit- 
zerland. 


LETTER CXXXVIII.-To FATHER JOHN E. .BOWDE
. 
July 29, 1862. 
Yesterday I had one of the King William Street bilious 
attacks. It was a sad day. Last night I really slept fairly, 
not quite a perfect night, still not to grumble at, and I said 
mass this morning. I shall go on staying from day to day, 
seeing how it answers. I sw;;pect Sydenham is doing me 
good in substantials; but it is an awfully hot house, and J 
am glad you are out of it just now. 
August 12. 
As to myself, last week was among the worst of mv 
illness, but I hope there is SOllle amendment this week. 
The pain is now almost incessant, and the tedium of life 
almost more than I can bear. I am also greatly afflicted 
with those troub]es which generally choose this time of the 
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year for their exhibition. However, silence is the best 
thing about them. At worst, you can but drop under a 
burden which you can no longer bear. I do not, by advice, 
go in for the festa; and all members of the community 
are to be prohibited coming here, except one a week, to 
hear my confession, that I may keep my plenary indul- 
gences. Thus I hope to struggle through some more 
miserable weeks of solitude, without the auility either to 
read or to take exercise. 


.A ugust 25. 
I anI laid up again. I seem to get on for three days, 
and then back. The thought is growing upon me that I 
have an und'iscovered disease, nephritic perhaps, and that in 
another t'lcel1)e 7110nths I shall be gone. It sometimes de- 
presses me-- but it need not-only make me more pious. 
Pray for Ine. 
"\V orn with pain as he was, he could still rejoice in 
sYll1pathy 'with others; saying that it was alo1ost like 
health to him to have refreshing accounts of every- 
Lody else's enjoyment and happiness, and writing to 
those \vh() chanced to be absent, amusing accounts of 
the sayings and doings of. the rest of the Comrnunity. 
On his return to the Oratory, the triennial elections 
\vere held, and in spite of bis n1any infirmities, Father 
Faber was re-elected to the offices of Provost and N ovice- 
Inaster. The winter passed without a recurrence of 
his nlore serious attacks, although he suffered constant 
paUl. 


LETTER CXXXIX.-To THE REV. F. A. FABER. 


October 10, 1862. 
I suppose pain is always a precious gift of God, and the 
greatest of all assimilations to our dear and blessed Lord. 
Yet I find in my own case the melancholy truth of Thomas 
à Kempis, "pauci ex injinnitr;,Ip, 7neliorantv?"." Pain does 
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not altogether dispense either from penance or from prayer; 
and yet it is hard either to do penance or to pray in illness. 
Ejaculations about the Pas
ion, and mental acts of con- 
formity to God's will, do me most good, only one 'lcants 
them to be continuous, and one would like them to be hot 
. 
however, this last quality is not necessary to their accept- 
ableness. One feels it is most compassionate of God to let 
us have our purgatory on this side the grave. Still, in 
sufferings here one may fall from God by sin, by impatience, 
and the like; whereas in purgatory, as the tree falls so 
must it lie; if it has by His huge mercy fallen heavenward, 
there can be no sin nor shadow of sin in our calm, con- 
formed endurance of any severity of purgation which His 
minute justice and exacting holiness may inflict upon us. 
Increased sweetness to others, increased thoughtfulness 
and legislation for the tiny comforts of others; and a 
snubbing of the body's inventive appetite for lots of little 
things and little extras not absolutely wanted; these are 
what I set before myself in illness, and then, seeing how 
little way I have the pluck to go, at least makes me a 
tr
tle nlore hun1ble and self,hating, and so there is some 
good done. 
On the 3rd of December, he ,vrote: "It is fifteen 
years to-day tbat the Cardinal and I said mass in his 
chapel at Golden Square, to see whether ,ve were to 
join the Oratory. \Vbat a long fifteen years it seenlS, 
and you see hoth AntollY and I have lived our lives 
too quick, and are now getting shelved." 
Father :Fabel' had lOllQ' 1leen in the habit of selectin a 
u 0 
a patron Saint for each year, and performing daily in 
their honour some little act of devotion. For the year 
I 863 he decided upon taking St. J o]ln Baptist, because 
that Saint was the patron of the holy Curé of AI's, 
,,-honl he had not the authority of the Church for 
iuvoking- as his protector. 
As the Lent cf 1863 approached, Father Faber., 
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anxious to resume his share of senllons, deternlined to 
begin preaching agaÏn on the Sunday morninga of that 
season. This was agreed to by his medical adviser, on 
condition that his intention should not be advertised, 
and that another Father should be vrepared \vith a 
Sefl110n, in case Father Faller should find hinlself un- 
able to preach when the time came. On four out of 
the first five Sundays, Father Faber was in the pulpit, 
but on the third Sunday of Lent he was pre\'ented by 
illness from appearing there. The sertnon on the last 
oceasion but one on w'hich he preached, concluded with 
the follo\ving relnarkable passage: "The deyil's worst 
and 1110St fatal preparation for the coming of Anti- 
chri
t is the weakening of men's belief in eternal pun- 
ishulent.. 
Ve'l'e they the last words I lnight eve'r say to 
you, nothing should I wish to say to you with nlore 
elnphasis, than this, that next to the thought of the 
precious blood, there is no thought in all your faith 
more precious or more needful for you than the thought 
of eternal punishlnent." His last sermon, preached 
on Passion Sunday, was on " Our B]essed Lord bowing 
His head upon the Cross.". 
Shortly after Easter, which in that year fell on the 
5 th of April, it becalne evident that the infirmities 
froln which Father Faber suffered were assuming a 
Inore serious character. Additional ad vice was caned 
in, and it was discoyereù that the malady called 
Bright's disease had fastened upon him, and had 
already lllade considerable advances. At first it was 
hoped that its progress might be checked, but the ex- 
pectation speedily proved delusive. Father Faber l1Ïlll- 
* Notes. &c., vol. i. pp. 25 and 295. 
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self anticipated the worst; he said in a letter to the 
\vriter, dated April 23, 1863, before the medical con- 
sultation was held, " It has come to me to feel not sure 
of IllY recovery now: I arn more ill than is thought: 
but all is in God's hands. I do not see ho\v I can re- 
cover now: if the feeling lasts, the Community runst 
not ask me to be a\vay." During the month of April, 
he paid t\VO or three short visits to Southend, \vithout 
ho\vever deriving much benefit fron1 the change. On 
the 26th, the Feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph, 
and the anniversary of the foundation at ICing 'Yillianl 
Street, he said mass for the last time, and afterward 
gave his blessing to one of his spiritual children, who 
left England on the follo\ving day to carry out the 
vocation to the Carmelite Order \vhich he had fostered 
and encouraged in her since she had been a little child, 
and to which he often referred as one of his most un- 
n1Ìxed cons01ations as a spiritual director. 
The Fathers \vere slo\v to believe that so precious a 
life was in real danger: it seeTned ahnost impossible 
that they should lose him who had been their centre 
and leader frOln the first. Of the twenty-seven 
r.aembers of the Comnlunity subject to hinl, there 
\vere only four who had not been brought to St. Philip 
by his guidance, and none \-rho did not feel the more, 
as years went 01), that their religious perseverance and 
lJrogress were dependent upon him more than upon 
any other human influence. 
As the news of his condition became \videly 
runloured, inquiries and expressions of synlpathy 
poured in from every side. Prayers, communions, 
and masses were offered up, in the hope that one so 
2 E 
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highly valued and so tenderly loved Inight yet be 
spared to his children and his people. From the 
Continent, as ,yell as froln England, many assurances 
were received of the intercession ,vhich was continuallv 
being lnade for this object. Two Novenas \vere 
arranged for the saIne intention, one in preparation for 
the Feast of St. Philip, l\1ay the 26th, and another 
privately Inade at the end of June, under the patronage 
of the holy Curé of AI's. 
Father Faber n1eanwhile ,vas getting ravidly worse, 
and on the 16th of June, after the visit of the doctors, 
it was thought necessary to administer to hirH the last 
sacraments at once. About ha1f-past eight in the 
evening, the Holy Viaticum ,vas brought to him by 
Father Dalgairns, who was the senior Father and 
confessor of the house, accompanied by all the lHem bel's 
of the Community. Father FaLer received it with 
great devotion, sitting in an arlu-chair, dressed in his 
habit. He said the Confiteor very clearly, and Inade 
all the responses himself. 'Vhen the Ble5sed Sacra- 
ment had been taken back to the chapel, the same 
procession returned to Father Faber's roon1 'with the 
Holy Oil. Before receiving Extreme Unction, he 
replied to the questions appointed by the English 
Ritual. To SOll1e of the ans\vers he lnade slight 
additions: when asked whether he firmly believed all 
the articles of Faith which the Holy Catholic, Apostolic: 
ROluan Church believes and teaches, he said, "Most 
firmly, Inost firmly." To the question, "Do you, for 
God's sake, forgive from your heart everyone ,vho has 
offended you, or been your enenlY?" he answered, 
"Yes, I do; I never had any." The next was, "Do 
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you now, fron1 your heart, ask pardon of everyone 
,,?horn you have 'offended by word or deed?" to \vhich 
he replied, "I do; especially of every llleinber of tbe 
Comnlunity: I have been proud, uncharitable, un- 
observant, and I ask pardon of al1." After all the 
questions he said again, "I have been unkind and 
uncharitable; I ,,?ish I had been Inore kind: " and as, 
after the administration of Extrelne Unction, the 
Fathers left the room, he repeated, " Thank you all," 
t\VO or three tin}es: then, turning to the one ,vho 
happened to relnain in attendance on him, he said: 
" Ah, JolIn! it's a grand thing to die a Christian," and, 
after a pause, "I have nothing to forgive anybådy for, 
nothing against a single member of the Conllnunity: 
I would give IllY life for anyone of theln." 
The dangerous symptoms of Father Faber's illness 
increased so fast in the latter part of the 1l10nth of June 
that his medical attendants thought the end was near 
[t.t hand. On the evening of the 28th, his forty-ninth 
birthday, he saw the members of the C01l1lliunity one 
by one, recon1mending himself to their prayers, and 
giving to each some parting gift. To one he said, 
speaking with frequent pauses: "God has been so 
good, and arranged it all so well-I like to have it 
settled to-day. This is my birthday, and the doctor 
says I am going fast-and probably without pain; no, 
not without pain, for that is impossible, but with as 
little pain as possible. . . . I wish to die stripped. 
of everything-one thing \ve must all go on doiug- 
pray that I may save my soul. He that perseveres 
to the end. . . ." 
At this tÜne Father Faber was not the only invalid 
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in a dying state at the Oratory. Father Antony 
Hutchison, whose health had been destroyed by the 
labours he had imposed upon hÏ1nself during the first 
years of the establishment of the Congregation in 
London, especially in the foundation of the schools in 
Holborn, and who had been for some years a constant 
sufferer, ,vas now rapidly approaching his end. On 
the 23rd of June he received the last sacraments, but 
still continued the work' on which he had been engaged, 
of passing his book on Loreto and Nazareth through 
the press. On the I I th of July he revised the proofs, 
said his office as usual, and ,vas taken into the garden 
in a bath-chair, but toward evening it became evident 
that his strength was failing. 1t1r. Å. Smee, his 
brother-in-law, under whose medical care he had been 
for the last few weeks, ,vas immediately sent for, but 
was unable to suggest any remedies, and Father 
Hutchison tranquilly expired shortly after midnight 
on Sunday, the 12th of July. He was buried at St. 

rary's, Sydenham, on the 16th of July, the Feast of 
our Blessed Lady of l\Iount Carmel. 
For eighteen years he had been the constant com- 
panion and friend of Father Faber, for whonl he had 
the greatest admiration and love. Hinlself singularly 
gifted both in 11lind and person, he loved to work in 
secret, and few even of the frequenters of the Oratory 
were aware of the influence w'l1Îch he possessed in the 
Congregation. Father Faber cordially reciprocated 
his affection, and valued his talents so highly that 
sonle J"ears before, when sreaking of the change which 
his own death ,vould Inake in the government of the 
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house, he said, "The Conllllunity will first take (for 
Superior) the next senior Father, allà then Antony." 
At this time Inany were found to say of the two 
friends, "Lovely and comely in their life, even in 
death they were not divided." 
On the I 4th of July, Father Faber received a visit 
of farewell from His Eminence Cardinal "\Viselnan, 
who also sent hinl the following letter: 


LOXDO
, July 14, 1863. . 
1\Iy DEAR FATHER FABER, - There were many things 
\Vhich I desired to say to you this afternoon, but which I 
did not say; so I must write some of them. . 
I cannot but think how consoled and fortified you must 
now feel, by your having, from the mOlllent of your joining 
the Church, so entirely devoted your time and abilities to 
the particular and almost exclusive work of promoting and 
extending in it the spirit of holiness and of true piety. 
And your exertions have been eminently blest not only in 
England, but in every country, as the Holy Father himself 
declared to me. 
Thousands must now be praying to God, to return to 
)"OU the ble3sings you have been the cause of to them. 
If I may use the expression, you have put under con- 
tribution eyery treasure of God's grace, in your own favour. 
1\iary's joys and sorrows, Bethlehem and Calvary, our 
Lord's sacred passion, the most Adorable Eucharist, and 
His whole Self. Surely, the hour bas come for the reward 
of all this, or rather, for the fullest return from the love of 
Jesus and 
Iary to their faithful and devoted seryant. 
I cannot doubt that it is so: though it is natural for 
him to look at the other side of the account., and think of 
his debts rather than of the accumulated claims which he 
has been erecting to divine clemency, indulgence, and 
liberality. There can be no danger in dwelling on the 
mercies rather than on the justice of God; and therefore 
none in making the best of our claÍ1ns upon the former, 
o 
3S to disarm the latter. If one has for )-ears been en- 
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d
avouring to cleave to the cross, and to cling to the hem 
of l\Iary's garment, it is the office of hope to plead these 
affectionate occupations of a life in favour of mercy, grace, 
and confidence, at the approach of death. I only wish that 
I could look forward to similar motives and rights, when, 
in t.he same crisis, the sense of such heavy responsibilities, 
so little answered, will weigh on Ine. 
I will not dweU on the great work which you have 
founded, and which will remain, not long, but for ev-er, to 
perpetuate the good you have done while living. It is not 
the mere edifice, however great, of the Oratory, which will 
do this, but the Spirit of St. Philip which you have brought 
into London, and which will ever continue alive and active 
in his children. To haye founded such a work as this ought 
much to comfort you, and fill you with peace, and eyen joy. 
Indeed, this spiritual cheerfulness and humble confidence 
is so completely the spirit of St. Philip, that your hour of 
suffering and anxiety is not so much its truest test, as it 
is its very natural and natÍ\
e element; as the beautiful 
phosphorescence of the sea can only be seen in agitated 
wa tel's. 
Your good Father will be near you in this your trial; 
never, indeed, possibly more so, and with him those many 
Saints and servants of God, whom you have made known, 
reverenced and invoked, by so many in this country. 
And if my sincere affection, expressed to God and His 
Blessed l\Iother, in fervent prayer, and my poor blessing, 
can add a further drop to the abundance of better and 
hoHer consolations, you have t.hem fully and cordiaHy, daily 
repeated. Ora pro me.- Your affectionate servant and 
Father in Christ, N. CARD. 'VISE
IAN. 


Father Faber was attended during his illness by Dr. 
Bence Jones and Dr. J. 'V. Ogle, ,vho, if they were 
unable to check his malady effectually, were constant 
in their endeavours to Initjgate the sufferings it entailed. 
He was also visited several times a day by 
rr. E. 'V. 
Pollard, whose unwearied kindness he gratefully ac- 
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knowledged. The infirmarian of the C01l1n1unity was 
Father Philip Gordon, and upon hirn the charge and 
responsibility of nursing him mainly devolved. "\Yhen 
he left London at the end of August, his place was 
taken by Father Benedict Curnberlege. The intìrma- 
rial} was assisted by the devoted services of Brother 
Philip llyall, a lay-brother of the Congregation. It is 
needless to sav that aU the nlembers of the Commu- 
oJ 
nity did what they could to assist thenl in their work, 
each taking ,vith alacrity and joy his turn of attend- 
ance upon their beloved Father. It is impossible to 
look back upon those months of anxiety without see- 
ing the grace with which they abounded for aJ1, and 
feeling the strength of the tie of love by which St. 
Philip's children are united. 
At all tin1es during his illness, whenever Father 
Faber felt that he had given ,vay to some impatience, 
or had auy other burden upon his conscience, he would. 
send for one of the Fathers to give him absolution, 
and as often as ,vas practicable he received the Holy 
COlnmunion. He would frequently have prayers read 
to him, chiefly from the Prayers of St. Gertrude, a 
,york whic,h he had beeu in the constant habit of using, 
and recon1mending to others. He had the happiness 
of receiving, through the kindness of :\Igr. Talbot, the 
special ùenediction of the Holy Father, which fi1led 
him with TI1uch joy. 
He "as occasionall.Y' strong enough to be carried 
down to a carriage, and to take short drives. Once or 
twice he visited St. :\Iary's, where he \vould sit on the 
lawD, overlooking the vie,v into ICent, and giving 
directions about the sU!Jerintendence of the grounds 
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\v hen he should hÏ1nself be gone. His last visit there 
was on the 24th of June, after which tinle he felt un- 
eq ual to so distant an excursion. 
He lin
ered on, however, from day to day, and week 
to week, in a state of excessive paine At times he 
\vould be unable to remember tbe proper words to ex- 
press his thoughts, and he afterward told one of the 
Fathers that this inability to speak accurately, ,vhel1 
his mind vias still clear, was the greatest suffering of 
aU. He still took great interest in Community affairs, 
conversing freely with the Fathers ,vho '''ere at horne, 
arranging lllatters of business, and dictating nlany let- 
ters. He also received the visits of a nU111ber of friends, 
who came to see lJÌm for the last time. l\Iany had beeu 
strangers to him for years, and he rejoiced especially 
to have the opportunity of renewing old ties of friend- 
sbip before he died. One of his last visitors, a priest, 
availed hinlself of the occasion to ask advice about a 
plan he had fornled of settling at Oxford, \vhen Father 
Faber, ,vho had been unusually depressed before, at 
once brightened up, and with his old voice and Inan- 
ner, said: "If you do, you'll lose your soul." His 
visitor urged the good that n1Ìght be done to others, 
but he answered repeatedly, cc Yes! you Inay do good 
to others, but you ,vill lose your o\yn soul." To\val'd 
the end of July, he was nluch gratified by a visit frOlll 
Father Newman, \vho carne fro In Birnlinghanl to bid 
hinl farew'ell. On the 30th of July, Father Gordon 
\vrote to Sister 1\fary Philippa, at the Convent of St. 
Don1Ïnic, Stone, ,,,here a report of Fatll
r Faber's re- 
coyery had gained credence. 
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THE ORATORY, S.'V., July 30. 
I am sorry to say that the report you have heard is quite 
untrue. The doctors have never given the slightest hope 
of cure. 'Vhen the dropsy first set in it was thought 
plùbable it might carry him off quickly. Then came 
erysipelas, and there was the chance of that spreading 
rapidly, and so causing deat.h, but the remedies have kept 
it below the knee. At the same time all these are symptoms 
of the steady progress of the fatal disease; but the worsen- 
ing or improving of these various symptoms gives rise to 
contradictory reports. Now that the dropsy is kept down, 
one sees how wasted the Father is; he has not lain down 
for a month, and his legs below the knee are all covered 
with open wounds. 
To-day there is a great decrease of strength, and I'should 
not be surprised if he was to leave us on the Assumption. 
I am writing this in the Father's room, and he begs you 
will tell "dear l\Iother :\Iargaret" that there is no one in 
England with whom he has more heartily sympathized than 
w;th her, and no one from whom he and his congregation 
have received more unvarying kindness than from her. 
It has pleased God mercifully now to take from him the 
fear of death, but he feels as if his spiritual state might 
have been more safe and certain if the fear had remained. 
The devil has not been allowed to trouble him in his faith, 
though there have been plenty of temptations to temper and 
ilnpatience j and for the last five weeks there has been daily 
communion. He says he knows he need not beg that she 
will continue her prayers for his poor soul, and aboye all 
that God will send some Curé d'Ars into dear England. 
Finally, if she has any opportunity of doing so, without 
bringing him forward obtrusively, he would like her to say 
for him to Dr. Ullathorne many affectionate and respectful 
things. 


l\fatters continued in the saIne state during the n10nth 
of August, but early in September, as the patient's 
weakness increased, attacks of delirium becan1e frequent, 
and the sedatives employed to promote sleep caused so 
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luuch irritation that he experienced but little relief from 
thein. He received the Holy COIlullunion daily up to 
the 24th of September inclusive. .A. considerable change 
\vas perceptible on the 25th. He became quite still, 
and his attendants were able to put him into bed, which 
had not been done since the month of June. Here he 
lay supported by pillows, not speaking, but gazing 
steadily at a large \vhite crucifix before hinl, and 1110V- 
iug his eyes sometimes from one of the 
'ive \V ounds to 
another. As evening came on it ,vas clear that his end 
was approaching, and his confessor, Father Dalgairns, 
determined to "atch with him through the night. 
'Vhen he was told that his death ,vas near, he onl v 
01 
repea.ted fervently his favourite exclamation, "God 
be praised!" Shortly after midnight the COlnmunity 
,vas sumlTIoned to assist at his last moments, and the 
commendation of his soul was made, but the crisis 
passed over, and the Fathers again retired. 
When the \vriter entered his roonl at six o'clock on 
the nlorning of the 26th, it was plain that he was not 
likely to live more than an hour. The tilne passed in 
silence; the dying Father \vas lying on his bed breath.. 
ing heavily, with his eyes closed, or ,vhen open, still 
fixed upon the crucifix. About half-past six, Father 
Rowe said he would go and say mass for hinl, and au 
intelligent look showed that his intention was appre- 
ciated. Just after seven a sudden change canle over 
the Father; his head turned a little to the right, his 
breathing seemed to stop; a few spasmodic gasps fol- 
lowed, aud his spirit passed away. In those last mo- 
ments his eyes opened, clear, bright, intelligent as ever, 
in spite of the look of agony on his face, but opened 
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to the sight of nothing earthly, with a touching ex- 
pression, half uf sweetBes
, and half of surprise. His 
own words came forcibly upon one ,,'bo knelt before 
him, for it seemed the realization of the picture which 
he hÍ111se1f had dra"'ll : 
. 



 


"Only serve Jesus out of love, and while your eyes are 
yet unclosed, before the whiteness of death is yet settled 
upon your face, or those around you are sure that that last 
gentle breathing was indeed your last, what an unspeakable 
surprise will you have had at the judgment-seat of your 
dearest Love, while the songs of heaven are breaking on 
your ears, and the glory of God i'S dawning on your eyes, 
to fade away no more for ever 1" * 


For this was the end of a tfe which from first to 
last had been religious. In early childhood the things 
of God had been his joy; as he gre\v up he had sought 
painfully and anxiously the truth as it is in Christ, 
and then had given up all to find it. Every letter teìls 
that it \vas his engrossing thought, every line of poetry 
bears the mark of heavenly aspiration; the golden 
words "herein his ,,'ork 'will be still continued, and 
the s,,-eet n111sic of his hymns of praise, speak in 
language which cannot be mistaken the singleness of 
IJurpose with ,vhich he sought tne interests of J esns, 
and the chivalrous ardonI' with 'which he pronloted the 
Church's cause. To this he devoted talents, energy, 
and health, only caring to labour ,vhere the wíll of God 
had placed hirn, and thus, when he came to die, his 
1Iistory Inight have been written in the sinlple worùs 
-he served Jesus out of love. 
The preparations for the funeral were quickly made. 
The body was dressed in the sacerdotal vestments 
* All for Jesus. chap. ii. 
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\vhich Father Faber had carefully prepared for his 
burIal, and shortly afterward several photographs \vere 
taken of it by IVfr. T. It 'Yilliauls, of Regeut Street. 
It \vas then taken down to the Little Oratory, \vhich 
,vas opened to the public, in order that the faithful 
nlight satisfy their devotion by prayi'ng around their 
}"ather's body, as it lay on a plain nlattress on the floor 
of the chapel, in a repose \vhich seelued that of sleep 
rather than of death. Several Fathers were continually 
occulJied in touching the hands \vith the rosaries, 
luedals, &c., of the people who crowded round. The 
same ,vas the case on the next day, although it llad 
been found necessary to close the coffin in the morning. 
On the evening of Tuesday the 29th, the body was 
taken through the house to the Church, \vhere Vespers 
of the Dead were sung. On the following morning at 
half-past nine, the Solemn Dirge began. While the 
body of the church was filled by the lllourning people, 
the upper part, as \vell as the sanctuary, was thronged 
with priests, ,vho had conle to pay to Father Faber 
their last tribute of respect. One hundred and t\venty 
'v ere thus assembled, the nlajority of whom belonged 
to the diocese of \tVestminster. The religious C0111mU- 
nities \vere represented by some of their members, and 
the Oratory at Birrninghalu by Father N ewnl:Ul and 
Father St. John. It \vas noticed that, as in life he 
had left his own people to obey the call of God, so in 
the whole crowd of mourners around his coffin, circulll- 
stances occurred to prevent there being one who ,vas 
connected \vith him by ties of blood. The nlass of 
Requiem ,vas sung by Father Stanton, and after the 
absolutions at its close, Father Faber ,vas borne a,vny. 
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amidst the tears and lamentations of the multitude, from 
the Church he had served so faithfully, and the people 
he had loved so well. The funeral carriages were ac- 
companied on foot by many to St. 
fary's, Sydenhalll, 
'\v here the remainder of the office was performed. It 
was a fine autumnal day, and the sun shone brightly as 
Father Faber's body passed slowly down the walks 
which he had so often trodden, and was laid in a quiet 
little burial-ground, which he had himself marked out 
and planted round. His grave had been prepared at 
the foot of the cross of its consecration, and there, 
with the conviction that they would never look upon 
his like again, his sorrowing children left him. 
Not alone at the Oratory, and among his own 
people, \vas lalllentation made over Father Faber's 
death. "Far and wide, as the tidings spread, did the 
Catholics of England and France mourn the loss of one 
whose name had become a household ,yord. 
Iany 
v/ere the prayers offered for the soul of the departed, 
and 11lany \vere the \vords spoken to commemorate his 
worth. On the Sunday after his death, the Right 
Rev. 1Igr. 
Ianning, in recommending Father Faber to 
the prayers of the congregation of St. 1\lary of the 
Angels, Bayswater, used these words, which '\vere noted 
down at the tÜne: 


"I cannot read this last name to you, dear brethren, 
without saying a few words. Yesterday a great servant of 
God was taken from us; we all knew him, some haye 
listened to his words, some have been his penitents, all 
have known him by his writings, but I think I may venture 
to say that no one knew him so long or so intimately as 
myself. I knew him as a boy; we were at the University 
together, and even then I was astonished at the \vonderfu] 
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gifts which we have all Reen developed since. I will not 
speak of his natural gifts, although for the gift of intellect, 
for beauty of mind, and eloquence of speech, he stanùs 
alnlost unequalled. These gifts are small compared to the 
supernatural graces bestowed on him. He was a great 
priest; he was the means of bringing multitudes into the 
One Fold, and he died as a priest should die, amid the 
prayers and tears of his flock. Though he lived in the 
world, I never saw anyone so detached from the world; if 
ever there was a higher or a lower path to choose, he 
always chose the higher; if ever there was a truth to be 
spoken, he spoke it unhesitatingly, without any desire to 
accommodate it to the tastes and fashions of men. I know 
of no greater glory that can come upon the head of a 
priest than this. The nanle of his first book is like a note 
in nlusic; in an his writings, in all his teachings, there is 
the same strain throughout--All for Jesus. I should not 
have detained you so long, but I could not pass over in 
silence the naIlle of Father Faber. I repeat it again, a 
great servant of God has been taken from us. I am sure 
you will all join me in the prayer, 'l\Iay my soul die the 
death of the just., and my last end be like to his.' " 


No biographer can end his labours without feeling 
that they are incon1plete. If he has been on terlns of 
intin1acy with his subject, he recalls many character- 
istic words and actions which he cannot permit hÎ1nself 
to record. The very Lies \vhich bound him most 
closely to his friend, in \vhich the dear memory is 
especially present, must be passed over in silence. 
l\fany a tÎ1ne, \v ben thinking of an incident \v hich to 
hiIn is full of eloq nence, he must restrain his pen; antI 
at last he gives his work to the public, aln10st \vith 
dissatisfaction. Facts n1ay be stated clearly, and the 
course of events accurately traced, but the lllost faith- 
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ful biography can only be an imperfect portrait, anù 
those to whom the original has been familiar will ever 
miss the rich colour, the soft shading, and the thousand 
other nan1eless graces by which their love was 'VOlle 
It \voulù be unreasonable to hope that Ül the present 
instance it could be otherwise. There is scanty COlll- 
fort in funeral honours; a Illonuillent, æl'e perennius 
though it be, is a lllonument still; a rememLrance, but 
!lot so luuch as a shadow, of the living. VV ords can- 
not reproduce the gracious presence, the Inusical voice, 
the capti vatillg sInile-cannot give back to eartllly 
life the charm of persoll or the fascination of 111aUner, 
any lllore than the fire of genius or the nobility of 
soul-and cannot therefore satisfy those whose labours 
,vere cheered and sorrows cOlllforted, \vhose interior 
lives were formed and directed to God, whose brightest, 
happiest hours were blessed by the wisdom, holiness, 
and love of Frederick Willianl Faber. 


THE END. 
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Perfection of Man by Charity, The. A Spiritual Treatise. 
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use of Religious. By a Father of the Society of 
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Wiseman (H. E. Cardinal). Meditations on the Incar- 
nation and Life of Our Lord. Cr. 8vo. 4/- 
Wiseman (H. E. Cardinal). Meditations on the Sacred 
Passion of Our Lord. \Vith a Preface by H. E. 
Cardinal Vaughan. Cr. 8\"0. -+,'- 


ON THE SACRED HEART. 


Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In Four Books. 
By Rev. Father Arnold, S.]. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
4 /6 ; Cloth, gilt, red edges, 5/-; leather, 8,6. 
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O:\' THE SACRED HEART (continued). 


Manning (H. E. Cardinal). The Glot4ies of the Sa(!red 
Heat4t. Cr. 8\-0. 4/- 
Manual of the Sact4ed Heat4t. Cloth, 2/- Cloth, red 
edges, \vith Frontispiece, 2/6. Leather, 4 '6, 5/6, 
and 6/- 
Meditations on the Sact4ed Heat4t. By the Rev. ] oseph 
Egger, S.]. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt. 2/6. 
Spidt of the Sact4ed Heat4t. The. ...\. :\1anual of Prayers 
and Devotions. Printed in bold black type, upon 
a fine \vhite paper, making a hand
ome volume of 
over 700 pages. Cloth, red edges, 3/6. Leather, 
5/6 to 12/6. 
ON THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
The Madonna of the Po
ts. ..\n .Anthology of only the 
best POelTIS \\Titten about the Blessed \'"irgin. \Vith 
five reproductions of favourite :\Iadonnas of the Old 
l\lasters. 2/6 net. 
Sinless Mat4y and SinfullVIat4y. I.-:\Iary's SociallVlission 
as the Second Eve. 11.- The ,\... oman that \vas a 
Sinner. By Father Bernard Vaughan, S.]. 'Vith 
hvo Illustrations. Leather, 3/6 net; cloth, 2/- net; 
stiff ""rapper, I /- net (postage 2d.). 
Mat4y Immaculate. Fron1 the ""'ritings of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church as found in the Roman 
Bre\"iary. Done into English by John Patrick, 1\rar- 
quess of Bute, and conlpiled by Father] ohn lVlary, 
Capuchin Friar :\Iinor. Cloth, 1/- net (postage 2d.); 
leather, 2/6 net (postage 3d.). 
Blessed Virgin in the Nineteenth Century, The. Appar- 
itions, Revelations, Graces. By Bernard St. John. 
WIth Introduction by Rev. E. Thiriet, 0.1\1. I. 
Cr. 8\"0, \vith six Illustrations. 6/- 
Blessed Virgin in the Fathers of the First Six Centut4ies, 
The. By Re\-. Thon1as Livius, 1\I.A., C.SS.R. 
Demy 8vo. 12/- 
Faber (Rev. F. \V.) The Foot of the Cross: or, The 
Sorro\ys of !viary. Cr. 8vo. 6/- 
Father Fabet4's May Book. A lVlonth of :\Iay, arranged 
for daily reading, from the ,,-ritings of Father 
Faber, 18mo, cloth, gilt edges. 2/- 
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Glories of MarYt The. By St. Alphonsus Liguori. Edited 
by Bishop Coffin, C. SSe R. Fcap. 8vo. 3/6. 
Graces of MarYt The: or, Instructions and Devotions for 
the l\Ionth of :\lary. N e\\? Edition. 32mo, cloth, 
gilt. 2/- 
Life of Mary for Chí1dren t The. Translated from the 
German. By 
Irs. Bennett Gladstone. "'ith four 
Chromo-lithographs and forty-five Illustrations. 1/6. 
Madonna, The. A Pictorial Record of the Life and Death 
of the ::.\10ther of our Lord Jesus Christ by the 
Painters and Sculptors of Christendom in more than 
Five Hundred of their \V orks. The Text translated 
from the Italian of Adolfo \r enturi, \vith an Intro- 
duction by Alice l\Ieynell. l\Iedium 4to. Bound in 
Buckram. ;61 I IS. 6d. 
Month of Mary. By Rev. Father Beckx. Cr. 8\'0. 3'- 
Month of Mary. By St. Alphonsus Liguori.. 32mo, 
cloth, gilt. 1/6. 
Our Lady, Queen of Prophets: or, Devotion to the Pris- 
cillian l\ladonna. \Vith a Preface by Father G. 
Bonavenia, S.J. \\Yrapper, Ij- net; cloth, 1/6 net 
(postage 2d.). 
Our Lady's Manual; or, Devotions to the Sacred Heart 
of :\lary. Cloth, 2/- Best Cloth, red edges, 2/6. 
Calf or Morocco, 5 '6 each. 
Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
By Blessed Grignon de 1\lontfort. Father Faber's 
translation. Edited by H. E. Cardinal Vaughan. 
Fcap. 8\"0, 2/- 
ON THE HOLY GHOST. 
Devotion to the Holy Ghost for each day of the Month
 
Short Readings on. Being Extracts from the 
\Vorks of Father Faber. Compiled by Rev. Father 
J. 1\1., Capuclzin Franciscan. Inlperial 32mo, stiff 
\vrapper, 3d. net. Cloth, 6d. net (postage Id.). 
Manning (H .E. Cardinal). The Internal Mission of the 
Holy Ghost. Cr. 8vo, 5 / - 
Manning (H.E. Cardinal). The Temporal Mission of the 
Holy Ghost: or, Reason and Re\-elation. Cr. 8vo, 5/- 
Manning (H.E. Cardinal). The Holy Ghost the Sanctifier. 
32mo, cloth, gilt, 2/- 
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Suppliant of the Holy Ghost: A Paraphrase of the "V eni 
Sancte Spiritus." Composed by Rev. R. Johnson, 
of Louvain. Edited by Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS. R. 32mo. 1/6. . 


ON THE BLESSED SACRAMENT AND 
HOLY COMMUNION. 
Welcome 1 Holy Comn1union, Before and After. By 
1\Iother Mary Loyola. Edited by Father Thurston, 
S.J. \Vith Frontispiece of Holnlan Hunt's "Light 
of the \V orId." Small cro\vn 8vo, 3/6 net. Prayer- 
book size edition, handsoInely bound in leather, 
round corners, red under gilt edges, 5/- net 
(postage 4d.) 
Banquet of the Angels t The. Preparation and Thanks- 
giving for Holy Con1munion. By Archbi
hop 
Porter, S.J. 18mo, blue cloth, gilt, 2/-. Also in 
handsome leather bindings, suitable for First Conl- 
munion memorial gifts, at 6/6 net and 8/6 net. 
At Home Near the Altar. By Rev. l\latthe\v RusselJ, 
S.J. 18mo, cloth, gilt. 1/- net (postage I!d.). 
Close to the Altar Rails. By Rev. :\Iatthe\v Russell, S.]. 
18n10, cloth, gilt. 1/- net (postage I åd.). 
Divine Consoler t The. Little Visits to the l\10st Holy 
Sacrament. By J. 1\1. Angéli, of the Lazarist 
Fathers. Translated by Geneviève Irons. 18mo. 
2/6. 
Eucharistic Jewels. By Percy Fitzgerald. N e\,," Edition. 
2/6. 
First Communion. A Book of Preparation for First Com- 
munion. By 
Iother 
lary Loyola. Edited by 
Father Thurston, S.J. Re-set in ne\v type. \Vith 
some new Illl}strations. Cr. 8"0. 3,6. 
ffFirst Communion," Questions on. By 
Iother 
1ary 
Loyola. 1/- 
Faber (Rev. F. \V.) The Blessed Sacrament: or, the 
Works and \Vays of God. Cr. 8\70. 7/6. 
Legends of the Blessed Sacrament: Gathered from the 
History of the Church and the Lives of the Saints 
by Emily l\1ary Shapcote.. "Yith numerous Illus- 
trations. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. 6/- 
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Manning (H. E. Cardinal). The Blessed Sacrament the 
Centre of Immutable Truth. 321no, cloth, gilt. 1/- 
Moments Before the Tabernacle. By Rev. :\Iatthe\v 
Russell, S.J. 18mo. 1/- net (postage Id,). 
Reflections and Prayers for Holy Communion. \Vith 
Preface by Cardinal 
Ianning. In T,,-o V ols., 
each complete in itself. 4,6 each. Cloth, red 
edges, 5/- each. Leather, 9'- and 10/- each. 
The Treasure of the Church. By Canon J. B. Bag- 
sha\ve, D. D. Cr. 8vo, 3/6. 


ON THE PRIESTHOOD AND ON 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
Catechism of the Vows. By Rev. P. Cotel, S.J. lI- 
The Young Priest: Conferences on the _'\postolic Life. 
By Herbert Cardinal Vaughan. Edited by 
Igr. 
Canon John S. 'Vaughan. 5,'- net (postage. 4 d .) 
Religious Life and the Vows, The. 
\ Treatise by l\'Igr. 
Charles Gay, Bishop of Anthedon. 5'- 
Manning (H. E. Cardinal). The Eternal Priesthood. 2/6. 
Salvatori's Practical Instructions for New Ccnfessors. 
Edited by Father Anthony Ballerini, S.J., and 
Translated by Canon Hutch, D. D. 18n10, cloth, 
gilt. 4/- 
Parish Prieses Practical Manual, New. A \"V ork useful 
also for other Ecclesiastics, especially for Confessors 
and for Preachers. By \T ery Re\? Joseph Frassinetti. 
Translated by Canon Hutch, D.D. Cr. 8\'0. 6/- 
BIOGRAPHY AND HAGIOLOGY. 
A Modern Pilgrim's Progress. \\'ïf'h an Iznportant 
Introduction by the Very Rev. H. S. Bowden. 6/_ 
Sister Mary of the Divine Heart. (Droste 2U \Tischering.) 
Religious of the Good Shepherd, 1863-1899. Ey 
the Abbé Louis Chasle. Translated from the 
Second French Edition by a :\Iember of the Order. 
\Yith Portraits and other Illustrations. 6.- 
/ 
Saint Benedict Joseph Labre. (,T otary of Holy Poverty 
and Pilgrim).. By C. L. '\Thite. \Yith Illustrations. 2/6 
St. Columba: T
e Story of His Life. By Sanluel I{ey- 
\,"orth. 2,6 net. 
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Life of Thomas Edward Bridgett, C.SS.R. \Vith Char- 
acteristics fronl his \'Tritings. By Rev. Cyril Ryder, 
C.SS. R. \Vith a Preface by the Right Rev. Abbot 
Gasquet, O. S. B. 3/6 net (postage 4d.). 
Archbishop Ullathorne, The Letters of. Arranged by A. 
T. Drane. (Sequel to the "Autobiography.") 
Demy 8yo. 9/- 
Archbishop Ullathorne, The Autobiography of. Edited 
by ..-\. T. Drane. Demy 8vo. 7/6. 
Biographical History and Bibliographical Dictionary of 
the English Catholics. Fronl the Breach with 
Rome in 1534- to the present time. By Joseph 
Gillo\v. In Fi\-e Volumes, demy 8vo, ;[3 15s.; 
or volumes 2, 3, 4 and 5 separately, 15/- each. 
Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque. Her Life, her l\lission, 
and her Golden Sayings. 'fogether \vith the decree 
of her Beatification. By the Rev. Charles B. 
Garside, !\1.A. Ne\v Edition. Cloth. 1/- 
Butler (Rev. Alban). Complete Lives of the Saints for 
Every Day of the Year. T\\-elve Pocket l\Ionthly 
Volumes and Index \T olume, in neat cloth binding, 
gilt lettered, 1/6 each. Or the conlplete set of 
Thirteen \.. olumes, in handsome cloth case, 20/- 
Curé d' AI'S, Life of the. Fronl the French üf Abbé 
Monnin. Edited by Cardinal l\Ianning. Fcap. 8vo. 
Illustrated ,,-rapper. 1/- net. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 
gilt. 2,'6. 
Frederick William Faber, D.D., The Life and Letters of. 
By Re\
. John E. Bo\vden, of the Oratory. 6/- 
England's Cardinals. By Dudley Baxter, B.A. \Vith 
an Appendix sho\ying the Reception of the Sacred 
Pallium by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
\,restminster. Cr. 8\'0, cloth, gilt, \vith Illustra; 
tions. 2,'6. 
From Hearth to Cloister in the Reign of Charles II. 
Being a narrative of Sir John and Lady \Varner's 
so- much - ,yondered - at resolutions to leave the 
,Anglican Church and to enter the Religious Life. 
By Frances Jackson. Cr. 8vo, quarter leather, 
gilt top. 5/- 
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John William Walshe. The Story of a Hidden Life. By 

Iontgomery Carmichael. 5/- net. 
Letters of Blessed John of Avila. Translated and Selected 
fron1 the Spanish by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. 
\Yïth a Preface by the Rt. Rev. Abbot Gasquet, 
O. S.B. Cro\yn 8vo, cloth. 2/6 net (postage 4 d .). 
Little Flower of Jesus, The. Being the Autobiography 
of Sister Teresa, of the Child Jesus and the Holy 
Face, Carmelite Nun. Translated from "HÚtoire 
d'une Ame," by).-1. H. Dzie\\Ticki. 'Vith 3 portraits. 
N e\V and Cheaper Edition. 2/6 net (postage 4 d .). 
Uves of the Blessed English Martyrs. Edited by Dom 
Bede Camm, O. S. B. ,r 01. 1.- The i1/ar(l'rs under 
Henry VIII. 7/6 net (postage 5d.). \Tol. II.-The 
l1Iartyrs under Elizabeth. 7/6 net (postage 6d.). 
Mary Ward: A Foundress of the Se'
enteenth Century. 
By 
Iother 1\1. Salome. 'Vith an Introduction by 
the Bishop of N e\vport. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt. 5 / - 
Miniature Lives of the Saints, for every Day in the 'Y ear. 
Edited by Rev. H. S. Bo".den, of the Oratory. 
Two V ols. I8mo, cloth, gilt. 4,- 
Reminiscences of an Oblate of St. Charles. By the 
Rev. Francis]. l{irk, O. S. C. 2/-. 
S. Catherine de Ricci: Her Life, her Letters, her Com.. 
munity. By F. 1'1. Capes. Introduced by a 
Treatise on the l\Iystical Life by Fr. Bertrand 
\Yilberforce, O:P. \Vith a Portrait of the Saint, 
a Facsilnile Letter, and other Illustrations. Demy 
8"0, 7/6 net. 
St. Cuthbert, Life of. By l\lonsignor Ed,,
ard Consitt. 
Ne\v Edition. 2;'6. 
St. Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. By Ste,vart 
Rose. 'Vith more than 100 Illustration., by H. ".,.. 
and H. C. Bre\ver and L. \Vain. Edited by the 
Rev. 'V. H. Eyre, S.]. Super royal 8'.0. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, extra gilt. 15.'- net. 
St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, Life of. By Rev. "
Yo 
B. 
'lorris. Cr. 8"0. 
.'- 
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St. John Baptist de Rossi. Translated from the Italian 
by Lady Herbert. A ne,v edition, \vith an intro- 
duction on Ecclesiastical Training and the Sacerdotal 
Life by Cardinal Vaughan. 5/- net. 
The King's Mother. :\Iemoir of 
largaret Beaufort, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby and l\lother of 
Henry VII. By Lady :\Iargaret Don1vile. Cheaper 
Edition. 2/6 


SERMONS AND DISCOURSES. 
Christian Inheritance t The. Set forth in Sermons by 
Right Rev. J. C. Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Ne,v- 
port. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top. 6,- 
Light of Life t The. Set forth in Sennons by the Right 
Rev. J. C. Hedley, O.S.B" Bishop of Ne\yport. 
Cr. 8Yo, cloth, gilt, gilt top. 6/- 
Manning (H. E. Cardinal). Sermons on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. Cr. 8vo. 6/- 
Our Divine Saviour. By Right Rey. J. C. Hedley, O.S.B., 
Bishop of N e\\'port. Cr. 8yo, cloth, gilt, gilt top. 
6/- 
Sermons for the Sunda ys and Festivals of the Year. 
By Right Rev. Abbot S\\.eeney, O.S. B. Cr. 8vo, 
leather back. 7,6. 
Sermons Preached in St. Edmund"s College Chapel on 
\.,. arious Occasions. \Vith an Introduction by 
the Archbishop of \\7 estn1Ïnster. Collected and 
arranged by the Rey. Ed\vin Burton, D. D. 5/- 


POLEMICAL AND HISTORICAL. 
Formation of Christendom Library. By T. \V. ..\llies, 
K.C.S.G. Ne\v and Revised Editions. Cr. 8vo. 
5/- each volume. 
The Christian Faith and the Individual. The ChristIan Faith and 
Society. The Christian Faith and Philosophy. As seen in Church 
and State. The Throne of the Fisherman. 
In the Brave Days of Old. Historical Sketches of the 
Elizabethan Persecution. By Don1 Bede Camln, 
O. S.B. N e\v Edition. Fancy cloth, 2/6 
Who Killed Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey? By Alfred 
l\larks. \Vith an Introduction by Father J. H. 
Pollen, S.]. 3/6 net (postage ..J.d.} 
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The Holy Catholic Church: Her Faith, \'.orks, 
Triunlphs. By a Con,'ert. 3/ 6 . 
Answers to Atheists: or, Note. on Ingersoll. By Rev. 
L. A. Lanlbert. Cr. 8'"0, ,,-rapper, 6d. (postage 
2d.); cloth, gilt lettered, 1/- 
Catholic Controversy. A Reply to Dr. Littledale's "Plain 
Reasons." By ''''ery Rev. H. I. D. Ryder, of 
the Oratory. \. ery attractively produced, ,vith 
portrait of the Author on cover. 1/- net (postage, 
3 d .) 
Catholic Controversy, The. By St. Francis de Sales. 
Edited by \rery Re,". Canon 1\Iackey, O.S.B. 6/- 
The Divine Plan of the Church. By the Rev. John 
:\IacLaughlin. Cr. 8'-0. \Vrapper, 1/6; cloth 2,6. 
Manning (H. E. Cardinal). Why I Became a Catholic. 
(Religio \Tiatoris). Cr. 8yo. 1/- 
Manning (H. E. Cardinal). The Four Great Evils of the 
Dav. Cr. 8vo. 2 '6. 
Manning (H.E. Cardinal). The Workings of the Holy 
Spit"1t in the Chut"ch of England. Cr. 8vo. 1/6. 
The Ct"oss in Japan. A History of the 1\Iissions of St. 
Francis Xavier and the Early Jesuits. By 
Cecilia l\Iarv Caddell. N e"9 Edition, ,yith Preface 
and Supplémentary Chapte.f' by the Bishop of 
Salford. Fcap. 8'"0, fancy cloth. 2/6. 


BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS. 
Holy Bible. 
Octavo Edition (9 by 6 inches). Cloth, red 
edges, 5'-; and in a great ,-ariety of leather bind- 
ings, at 8, -, 10, -, 15/, 18,'-, 30/-, and 35/- each. 
Pocket Edition (size 5! by 3t inches). Embossed 
cloth, red edges, 2/6; and in leather bindings at 
4/ 6 , 6/6 and 7,6. 
New Testament. 
.i\Tew Large-T;'jJe Edition. \Vith annotations, 
references, and an historical and chronological 
index. Cr. 8vo (size 7t by 5 inches). 500 pp. 
Cloth, 2/-; and in leather bindings at 4,/6 and 8,'6. 
Pocket Edition. Limp cloth, 6d. net (postage 
2d.); leather binding
, 1,'-, 1,'6, 3'- and {,'6. 
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Manual of Prayer
 for Congregational Use. N e\v Pocket 
Edition \\"ith Epistles and Gospels. (5 by 3t inches). 
369 pages. Cloth, 6d. net (postage 2d.); or, \vith 
an enlarged Appendix, cloth, 1/-; leather, 2/6, 5/-, 
and up\\9ards. 
Garden of the Soul. I n Five Editions. 6d. to 10/6. 
Key of Heaven. In Three Editions. 6d. net to 5/- 
Path to Heaven. N e\v and Enlarged Edition. (Over 
1,000 pages.) 2/- to 8,'6. 
Manual of Catholic Piety. In Three Editions. 6d. net 
to 5/- 
Catholic.s Vade Mecum. 3/6 to 21/- 
Catholic's Daily Companion. 1/- to 5/- 
Daily Prayet" Book, The. Leather 2/- net (postage 3d.) 
Flowet"s of Devotion. N e\v Edition. 'Vith Ordinary of 
the l\Iass in large type. In leather bindings at 
1/6, 2/6, 4/-, 5/-, and 6/- 
Golden Manual, The. The most cOlnplete Prayer Book. 
6/- to 3D/- 
Missal for the Laity. 6d. net to 5/- 
Roman Missal. 'Vïth an the Ne\v Offices, and the 
Propers for England, Ireland, Scotland, the Society 
of ] esus, and the Order of St. Benedict. Size, 5
 
by 3
 inches. 5/- to 3 D /- 
Spirit of the Sact"ed Heat"t. 3/ 6 , 5/6, 8/6, and 12 6. 
700 pages, printed in large clear type. 
The Young Child's Mass... Book. By the Hon. 1\1rs. 
I{avanagh. Popular Edition, cloth 6d. Another 
and Revised Edition, re-set in ne\v and large 
type, and \vith 16 specially-designed coloured 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 1/-; lamb- 
skin, limp, gilt edges, 2j6. 


THEOLOGICAL. 
Of God and His Ct"eatures. An dunotated translation, 
\vith son1e abridglnents, of the SU1Jl1lla Contra 
Gentiles of St. rrhomas Aquinas. By ] oseph 
Rickaby, S.]. (
L A. Lond., B. Sc.Oxon.). Foolscap 
folio, strongly bound, One Guinea net (postage 9d.) 
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Faith and Folly. By the Rt. Rev. John S. Vaughan. 
Second Edition. 5/- net (postage 4 d .). 
The Apocalypse, The Anti..Christ, and the End. By 
]. J. Elar. 5/- 
Where Believers May Doubt; or, Studies in Biblical 
Inspiration and other Problems of Faith. By the 
Very Rev. Vincent J. l\IcNabb, O.P. Cr. 8vo, 3,6. 
Foundations of the Faith: The Existence of God 
Demonstrated. From the German of Father 
Lud\vig von Hammerstein, S.J. 'Vith an Intro- 
duction by \Tery Rev. \V. L. Gildea, D.D. Cr. 
8vo. 6/- 
Dantets Divina Commedia: Its Scope and 'Talue. From 
the German of Francis Hettinger, D. D. Edited 
by Rev. H. S. Bo\vden, of the Oratory. Cr. 8vo, 10,6 
Manning (H. E. Cardinal). Sin and its Conseque1.1 ces . 4/- 
Manning (H. E. Cardinal). The Fourfold Sovereignty of 
God. Cr. 8vo. 2/6. 
Natural Religion. Being " 01. 1. of Dr. Hettinger's 
" Evidences of Christianity." Edited by Rev. H. S. 
Bo\vden. \Vith an Introduction on "Certainty." 
Cr. 8vo. 7/6. 
Reveal
d Religion. The Second V olunle of Dr. Hettin- 
ger's "Evidences of Christianity." Edited by 
the Rev. H. S. Bo\vden. \Vith an Introduction 
on the" Assent of Faith." Cr. 8vo. 5/- 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
Lord Acton and His Circle: Letters \vritten by Lord 
Acton.(1858-1875). 'Vïth an Historical Introduc- 
tion by the Rt. Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Demy 
8vo. \Vith Photogravure Portrait. 15/- net. 
(Ready in October.) 
In Tuscany. By l\Iontgomery Carmichael. X e\v Edition 
,vith nunlerous Illustrations. 6/- net. ' 
The Voyage of the If Pax/' An Allegory. By Donl 
Bede Camm, O.S. B. Illustrated. 2/6 net. 
Health and Holiness. A study of the Relations behveen 
Brother Ass, the Body, aT:d his Rider, the Soul. 
By Francis Thompson. \Vith a Preface by the 
Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J. Cloth, 2/- net; ,vrapper, 
1/- net. 
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Come and See: A Tale of Faith Found in London. 
By \\Tilfrid l\Ieynell. \Yrapper, 1/- net; cloth, 
2,6 net (postage 3d.) 
, 
Loss and Gain. Cardinal N e\\'n1an's Famous Story of 
Oxford Life and a Con\Tersion. \Vrapper, 6d. 
net; limp cloth, 1/- net (postage 3d.). Illustrated 
Edition, printed on superfine paper, and bound in 
cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 3/ 6 
Callista. A Tale of the Third Century. By Cardinal 
N e\vman. \V rapper, 6d. net (postage 3 d .); 
lin1p cloth, 1/- net (postage 3d.); or, Illustrated 
Edition, printed on superfine paper, and bound in 
cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 3/ 6 . 
Fabiola. A Tale of the Catacombs. By Cardinal \Vise- 
man. Popular Edition. \\" rapper, 6d. net (post- 
age 3 d .); limp cloth, 1/- net (postage 3d.); or 
Illustrated Edition, printed on superfine paper, and 
bound in cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 3/ 6 . 
Manning (H. E. Cardinal). Miscellanies. First and 
Second Series. 6/- each. 
Manning (H. E. Cardinal). Pastime Papers. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, gilt, \yith Portrait. \\Trapper, 1/- net. 
Cloth, 2/6 net (postage 3d.) 
Manning (H. E. Cardinal). The Independence of the Holy 
See. Cr. 8yo. 2/6. 
Requiescant. A Little Book of Anniversaries, arranged 
for daily use by those \vho love to remember the 
Faithful Departed. By 
Iary E. S. Leathley. 
\\'ïth an Introduction by Canon 
Iurname, V.G. 2/- 
Godts Birds. By the Rev. John Fitzpatrick, O.
1.1. Ne\v 
Edition. Sl11all 4to, cloth, gilt, 2/6 
Sown in Tears. Thoughts for Sufferers. By Lady Lovat, 
author of Life of Blosius. \Vith Prefatory Verses 
by Aubrey de \" ere. 3/6. 
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